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REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE CHURCH. 


In preceding numbers of this Magazine I have defended the 
principle of ecclesiastical endowments, and maintained the rights 
of the church in this empire against some popular objections. It 
has been shewn that the property now held by our clergy must, 
on every principle of equity and common justice, be still applied 
to the uses to which it has always been devoted. But I shall now 
proceed to adduce some additional reasons, why all men, who 
value religion and the national welfare, ought to join in defence 
of the Established Church. 

Let us then pass from the consideration of our unquestionable 
rights—from the demand for justice and common honesty—-and 
come to the examination of that which ought to be the grand 
question with every wise and Christian man :—“ How ts Chris- 
tianity to be preserved and maintained in this country?” For the 
solution of this question, we must compare the advantages and 
means afforded by the established system and by dissent respec- 
tively. I must, however, beseech the reader not to be offended, 
if, in these remarks, I am compelled to use “ great plainness of 
speech”. towards dissenting principles and practice. I am con- 
scious of no other feeling but of the warmest charity towards 
dissenters; and it is precisely on this account that I would 
endeavour to open their eyes, and induce them to examine their 
own system ; for I have the fullest assurance that a candid com- 
parison of our respective principles would lead to the union of all 
good men within the true fold of Jesus Christ. 1 rejoice to think 
that there are good men amongst dissenters, and confidently ex- 
pect that we shall, ere long, embrace them in brotherly com- 
munion, 

Let us, then, compare the means which the church possesses 
for the support of Christianity with those furnished by dissent. 
And, in the first place, I cannot but notice the small proportion 
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which the dissenting population bears to that of the establishment. 
With all the exertions and zeal of the Methodists, their whole 
number in this country cannot exceed 550,000, and the “ Circular 
to Wesleyan Methodists” gives strong reasons for thinking that 
they are actually on the decrease. ‘The other sectaries probably 
do not equal the Methodists in number, and they are split into a 
multitude of rival denominations, each of which is comparatively 
small. This state of things obviously mark out the Church of 
England as the great instrument for maintaining religion in the 
country. It is an immense advantage to be known universally, 
and to possess a hold on every corner of the land, however remote 
and obscure. The church has an attached population which far 
exceeds the whole amount of the sectaries; and even among the 
most ignorant. and obscure portion of our people, there is a dis- 
position to prefer the religion of their fore-fathers to those novel 
and conflicting systems which they see around them. There is in 
their minds a feeling by no means friendly to the religion of dis- 
senters, whatever it may be to their politics. In fact, dissen- 
ters themselves admit that they find great prejudices opposed to 
them, and that it is much easier to build chapels, and find 
preachers, than to procure an adequate supply of hearers. If we 
view dissent as an attempt to provide for the spiritual wants of the 
nation, it must be rani wh as a decided failure ; and to im- 
agine that the voluntary system can ever supply the place of the 
Established Church is perfectly absurd. 

The wiser and better part of the dissenters readily admit all 
this. The Eclectic Review, for instance, observes that “a small 
proportion only of the actual increase that has taken place in the 
population of this country has been appropriated, as it were, and 
provided for by Methodism and dissent.”—“ When we compare 
what they have achieved with the immense work that remains to 
be done, we cannot so boldly affirm, as many have ventured to 
do, that the non-established communities, depending absolutely 
on voluntary exertions and contributions for support, would have 
been able to do, or are likely to be soon able to do, the entire 
work of the establishment.”—*% That the voluntary system can 
succeed to a considerable extent,—that it possesses very high 
efficiency as far as it goes, is what few of the advocates of 
establishments would think of disputing: the facts are so plain 
that it would be pure absurdity to contest the position. That it 
would have been adequate to the wants, and capable of adapting 
itself to the varying circumstances of society, in all past ages, 
neither the ori of history nor the dictates of common sense 
allow us to suppose.”’—‘ For our own parts, we are far from 
denying the efficiency of the voluntary system under certain 
modifications ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that whole 
masses of the community have not yet been brought within the 
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beneficial operation of our ecclesiastical systems, and that the 
dissenters collectively are very ill-prepared at present, whatever 
they may be hereafter, to perform the work which the establish- 
ment was intended to discharge.” 

Mr. Ballantyne, a dissenting minister of distinction, makes the 
following remarks, which shew, in the strongest manner, that the 
system of voluntary contributions = by dissenters cannot 
claim the authority of the primitive church, or of the Reforma- 
tion :— The testimony of history,’ he says, “ seems unfavourable 
to the general success of the voluntary system, however beneficial 
it may be on a limited scale. The principle on which the volun- 
tary system is founded, has never yet obtained a fair trial. If 
the primitive church ever entertained the idea of evangelizing the 
world under the plan of voluntary association, she certainly did 
not adhere to it; for no sooner did an opportunity occur, than it 
was entirely abandoned. The churches of the Reformation never 
had the most distant intention of adhering to it ; for their great 
object was, to be connected with the state; and most of our pre- 
sent voluntary churches were, till very lately, merely supplements 
to the state religion, and quietly worshipped God in their own 
way, without attempting any efficient scheme for instructing the 
mass of the people. The Independents, if we mistake not, afford 
the only considerable exception to these remarks; and their mode 
of procedure seems too disjointed for an undertaking which obvi- 
ously requires the most systematic and persevering energy.” — 
“ Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches,” p. 257— 
260. 

Dissenters, in fact, would do well to ask themselves why they 
exclaim so loudly against the endowments of the church? It 
cannot be that they object to the principle of endowments, because 
many of their own chapels are endowed. For instance, the chapel 
at Bristol, formerly occupied by Mr. Robert Hall, is understood to 
have permanent property to the amount of 600/.a year. Why do 
we not hear from them any exclamations of horror at this? And 
why is that considered a crime in the church, which is tolerated 
without any scruple among themselves? The notion, that the 
system of voluntary contribution is alone justifiable, is certainly 
no principle of dissent, however popular it may be with dissenters. 

But independenily of the small numbers of the dissenters, the 
prejudices which are opposed to them, and the inefficiency of their 
voluntary system, there are other circumstances which must 
throw vast impediments in their way, and plainly shew that the 
church, which is comparatively free from such objections, must 
be the grand instrument for preserving and propagating Chris- 
tianity. ‘ The spirit of division,” says the Eclectic Review, “has 
most essentially impaired the efliciency of dissenting institutions ; 
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an effect which it will continue to have ¢i// division comes to be 
regarded as an evil, and till the fulse principles that have infected 
modetn Independency, converting the congregational polity of 
Owen and his colleagues into a sort of ecclesiastical radicalism, 
be ‘detected and discarded.” This is, in fact, one of the greatest 
and most prominent evils of sectarianism. We behold sects on 
sects ramifying into infinity, and entirely devoid of any principle 
which can produce permanent cohesion, or a hope of restoring 
Christian unity. What a sad spectacle is this to the Christian 
who remembers that our Redeemer prayed we might all be one ! 
And how mournful 1s it to reflect that the blasphemer, the infidel, 
and the heathen, are repelled from Christianity by a system so 
monstrous and absurd. The ignorant poor, nay, the better in- 
formed classes, are perplexed amidst the wranglings of heresy and 
fanaticism. Each individual is stunned with the cries of forty or 
fifty sects, who all profess themselves to be alone right, and pure, 
and scriptural. The memory is overburdened and the imagination 
bewildered in the multitude of their denominations and the 
varieties of their doctrines. Such circumstances naturally throw 
men into a state of neutrality, and the sceptic then steps in and 
assures them that the whole is false, and that revelation itself is 
only a delusion. 

Such are the natural effects of these divisions, and the wise and 
reflecting portion of the dissenters have not failed to remark them, 
and to exert their utmost power for the purpose of stemming the 
torrent of sectarianism. But they cannot see their way through 
it, nor devise any remedy for such a state of things. Their prin- 
ceples, as I shall shew, leave them without remedy. 

Another circumstance that unfits the Dissenters and Methodists 
for supplying the place of the church is, that they are entirely 
devoid of stability. No sect now in existence in this country can 
expect to subsist for any length of time. In every one we behold 
men working for the destruction of their own societies. The 
Wesleyan Methodists are by far the largest sect in the kingdom, 
and they are, in many points of view, the most respectable and 
influential ; but even in this community a party are at work 
whose unceasing object is, to break down all the peculiarities of 
Methodism :—a party who are effectually sheltered from any 
danger by the caution with which they conceal their names ; and 
who will in all probability succeed in overthrowing the Methodist 
society, because they — to principles and passions most com- 
mon among men. The Independents are troubled by the preva- 
lence of a democratic system of church government, which virtually 
permits every man to think and do as he pleases, and which will 
finally sweep away every distinctive mark of their sect into the 
gulph of indiflerence. ‘Their ministers, enslaved to their people, 
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are but too often unable in consequence to. take the, attitude of 
reproof, or of correction. They are, then, nothing more than indi- 
viduals whose eloquence for a time amuses, until novelty departs, 
and the unfortunate preacher along with it. The Baptists, again, 
are tormented by a set of liberals, who are urging them to admit 
the supporters of infant-baptism to their communion, and thus vir- 
tually to relinquish the grand distinctive peculiarity of their sect. 
In all, we find unceasing eflorts, made by a party of busy and 
audacious revolutionists, to destroy their peculiar notions and 
break up their societies. Their people are indifferent to dissent- 
ing principles, and are only anxious to gain absolute liberty and 
self-government in doctrine and discipline. 

It cannot be expected that systems so entirely devoid of stabilit 
should be generally attractive. It is not likely that men will 
readily join a sect which scarcely knows its own opinions, and 
which, in the course of a few years, may be entirely extinct, or, 
at least, so altered in every feature that it would not be recog- 
nized. In religion, we naturally look for something tangible and 
substantial, and not for a mere uncertain opinion, which may be 
at any moment changed or forsaken, 

The great principles of the dissenters leave them without 
remedy against infinite division and infinite error. In maintaining 
that the union of Christians in a church is only voluntary, they 
afford liberty to every man to separate himself from any visible 
religious society at his pleasure. They cannot even rebuke any 
man for seceding from themselves, because their own union 1s 
merely voluntary. In objecting to all human authority in religi- 
ous matters, without inquiring whether such an authority may 
not be divinely instituted, they dissolve the only tie which ean 
preserve unity in the church :—the very principle of government 
is annthilated. In ridiculing the derivation of a divinely-commis- 
sioned clergy in regular succession from the apostles, they render 
the ministry merely human, and therefore powerless,—they de- 
prive it of all spiritual power to oppose prevailing errors, toinstruct, 
to rebuke, to condemn. In asserting that creeds and articles of 
faith ought not to be required as terms of communion, they leave 
themselves without the power of consistently excluding heretics 
from their own societies. They cannot cut off men unsound in the 
faith without claiming and exercising that very spiritual authority 
whose exercise in the church they assign as the reason for their 
own dissent. In transferring the whole power from the clergy to 
the people, they give strong stimulants to party spirit and strife, 
which lead to division, and then they furnish no principle which 
can, inany way, check or control them. 

On the other hand, the church exhibits a definite creed and 
body of doctrine, which she has continually preserved. In her 
creeds we see furmularies of faith which have been received by 
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our forefathers, and taught by the spiritual predecessors of our 
clergy, even from the ‘beginning. The three creeds which we 
maintain have been maintained by the overwhelming majority of 
Christians from the earliest period. What strength and consis- 
tency do we see in this ;—and how sublime and ; affecting is the 
idea, that these creeds, which certainly contain the grand features 
of Christianity, are at this moment held and professed by 
millions of Christians from one end of the world to the other ! 
The church provides effectual means for checking and subduing 
heresy and schism. She requires her clergy to subscribe ortho- 
dox articles of faith, which she always retains as a means of 
repelling error. She claims spiritual power, derived to her from 
the apostles, and does not hesitate to condemn those that disobey. 
Confident in the aid of the Holy Ghost, and knowing that we 
have means to ascertain truth, and to detect error, without which 
Revelation would have been useless, she speaks, after due exami- 
nation,-in the language of authority. And if her members teach 
doctrines contrary to the truth, there is always a power to reprove, 
and, if necessary, to expel them from her communion. It is true 
that it has seldom been necessary to resort to such extreme mea- 
sures; but there are principles and ecclesiastical laws among us 
that will, at any time, effectually subdue and silence heretics and 
deceivers. We do not seek to compress the consciences of men ; 
we claim no right to persecute and exterminate those who differ 
from us —but 1 we are convinced that there are means for ascer- 
taining ‘the truth, and are equally convinced that the church 
retains that truth ; and we cannot permit any man, as a member 
of the church, to teach doctrines which the church condemns. 

Such are some of the means we employ to prevent heresy ; but 
to these must be added, the advantage which our clergy have by 
being acknowledged as “ ministers of Christ,” who have a right 
to teach, to exhort, to rebuke if necessary. Our clergy cannot 
be the slaves of their congregations, while the principles of 
the church are maintained. The dissenting ministers must be 
slaves of their own people by the principles of dissent. In vain 
they may refer to the Scriptures for proof that ministers ought to 
have authority; in vain they may assert that the founders of 
Independency gave them powers ; all is, and must be, in vain, 
while the rinciple is maintained,—* that we must not acknow- 
ledge any a authority in religious matters.” 

it ought certainly to be regarded as a singular blessing, that the 
church stands so distinguished from all ‘sectarian communities 
as she does. Were our principles and our practice at all like 
theirs, we might run the risk of being confounded and mixed up 
with them by the observer. As it is, his mind is relieved at once 
from the confusion which might come over it, when he observes 
the many respects in which the church stands alone and unrivalled. 
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Here we have a very great society, acknowledged by almost all 
sectaries to be quite orthodox in her doctrines, nay, admitted to 
be so by learned and candid Romanists,* a society certainly infe- 
rior to no other body in the empire in the piety, zeal, and spiritu- 
ality of her members. We find this church claiming a divinely- 
instituted authority to teach the truth, to expel heresies, to 
reprove those that are disobedient,—a church firmly asserting 
doctrines and creeds which have been, beyond all doubt, acknow- 
ledged from the beginning, and are, at this day, preserved in 
every part of the world. We observe in her a tisile of church 
government which has prevailed universally in all ages. We find 
in her a ministry deriving their regular and unbroken descent of 
ordinations from the Apostles Peter and Paul; a Ritual, the 
substance of which has been handed down from the beginning, 
and whose very words we can trace upwards for fourteen or 
sixteen hundred years, until their origin is lost in primitive 
antiquity. Here we repeat, in our own tongue, the very same 
praises and prayers which are, at the same hour, offered to the 
Supreme Father in every nation and language of the earth. 

In all these respects, and in others that I could mention, 
the church stands remarkably distinguished from all sectaries. 
Perhaps in no respect does this more strongly appear than in the 
attitude which she takes in relation to Romanism. Papists 
charge us with schism for separating from ¢hem—with heresy for 
disputing doctrines authorized by the universal church. We 
retort the charge upon them. We condemn every doctrine that 
is contrary to that which has been always taught by the universal 
church ; and it is precisely on this account that we condemn 
Popish errors. The doctrines of Popery have never been received 
universally, however popular they may for a time have been.+ 
We condemned at the Reformation the errors of a party in the 
church, and that party in consequence was separated from our 
communion in the same manner, and on the same principles, that 
Arians, Nestorians, and Eutychians, had been cut off from us in 
former ages. The church reckons Papists amongst sectaries, and 
her canons denounce excommunication against any of her mem- 


. 5 . ’ . . 
bers who maintain that any other society of professing Christians 


* For instance, by that learned Benedictine, Barnes; by Davenport or Sancta 
Clara; Dupin, &e. 

+ This is ably shewn by Field, in his work “on the Church,” and by Birkbeck in 
the “ Protestant’s Evidence.” The former of these books is probably the most 
valuable work of controversy, and the soundest, in its general views, of any that we 
possess on these subjects, “ Laud’s Conference with Fisher” is also valuable, and 
Stillingfleet’s “ Vindication of Laud.” Chillingworth is an ingenious, but unsound 
and inconsistent writer. 
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in this country may justly be entitled a true church. Such, then, 
is the attitude ofthe church in relation to he condemns 
it with spiritual authority, and therefore she meets it on equal 
ground, and comes on to the battle with all the advantages 
afforded by orthodoxy. And the very same principles which we 
employ in combatting Romanism, we use to shew dissenters the 
mischiefs and guilt of schism, and to preserve our own members 
in the unity of the brotherhood and faith of Christ. So that we 
are in all respects consistent in principle, and our arguments 
against one party cannot be turned against ourselves by the other. 
But what has the dissenter to reply to the Papist? He cannot 
appeal to primitive antiquity against Popish novelties, because he 
has already thrown antiquity overboard in his controversy with us, 
and shewn a total disregard for those primitive customs which the 
church retains. He has no succession of doctrine or of polity to 
shew. He must be always engaged in a war of first principles 
with Papists, in which they will be pretty sure to triumph. 
Such, then, are the reasons I would give, why all men, who 
value Christianity, should support the church. It is obvious that 
she has advantages and facilities for the maintenance and propa- 
gation of religion infinitely beyond those afforded by the dis- 
senters. Her pure doctrines, her numbers, her spiritual power, the 
dignity of her attitude, the consistency of her principles, the high 
recollections connected with her,—all these things must render her 
triumphant, if not impeded by the lukewarmness of her members. 
But let them know their own position, let them forsake all secta- 
rian ground, and act and speak in the way which they ought, and 
our success Is certain. 
If the unhappy men, who are now leagued together for the 
plunder of ecclesiastical property, shall succeed in their unhal- 
lowed designs, it is not merely the church that will suffer. The 
result will be fatal to all dissenting societies, and the church will, 
after a few years, be the only Christian community existing in the 
country. Already the continuance of dissent is most precarious,— 
already multitudes of their societies are on the verge of dissolution ; 
but what will be the inevitable result of that general unsettlement 
of all property, which must inevitably follow, if the legal and 
equitable rights of the church are violated? In the stagnation of 
commerce, in civil broils, in popular agitation, the dissenting 
societies will gradually expire. To the country at large, the 
effect of any such spoliation must be most injurious. The 
immediate result would be a most serious diminution of the 
means aflorded for the religious instruction of the agricultural 
—": and it would be impossible to maintain any thing 
ike a generally resident clergy in the country. Our clergy 
would then, as in the early ages of the church, be obliged 
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to travel occasionally from the towns to preach the gospel in the 
surrounding districts; and, amidst the ruins of their ancient 


churches, to instruct the people in the ritual and faith of their 
foref: fathers. But however we might mourn over the destruction of 


our country, and of a system w hich was raised by the piety and 
wisdom of many ages; yet we know too well the devotion of our 
brethren to the cause of C hristianity, and of that church which is 
bound up with it, to be despondent. Come good, or come evil,— 
amidst the destruction of our civil rights, the change of dynasties, 
the fall of mighty empires, we stand unshaken and immoveable. 
The great and divine principle of the apostolical church will 
never fail. The fire may devour all human works—all sects may 
be rooted up by the whirlwind—weak faith, and uncertain doc- 
trines, and human inventions, may, and must, perish in the 
torrents of persecution and bloodshed ; but the church we cling to 
must endure, for it is founded on a roc k, against which the waters 
of persecution shall rage in vain. We are too strong in our faith, 
too rooted in our convictions, too confident in divine protection, 
to express any other sentiment but adoration of that Supreme 
Power who permits the storm to rage until the time that his 
mighty voice is heard. The sight of terrors only rivets us more 
firmly to that sublime truth, to which our liv es, our souls, and the 
whole energies of our existence shall be dev oted. In this world we 
may be poor and persecuted ; but the sustaining hope within us 
cannot be overthrown. The immortal soul cannot be enchained 
by man. The body may be destroyed ; but, even in death and 
in the future world, our unceasing prayers will be for the preser- 
vation of the faith, the unity of the brethren, and the purity and 
prosperity of the glorious and holy church. Let us, then, rally 
around the church of God, and solemnly devote ourselves, for life 
and death, to the service, the defence, the propagation, of that 
divine system ; and let us send up, with one accord, our fervent 
ayers, that the Eternal Father may preserve the vine that he 
ae planted,—the mystical body of his Christ; and that he may 
send down on us abundantly the Holy Ghost, that, with the discre- 
tion, the wisdom, the zeal, and the intense charity of the apostles, 
we may be able tosur mountall difficulties, may triumph over human 
weakness and infirmity, and sustain, with unfaultering devotion, 
the incomparable, the sublime, the unspeakable charge which he 
has committed to our trust. 
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A TALE, BY TUE AUTHORESS OF “SCENES IN OUR PAKISH. * 


* Of all that pass me by, and this grave see, 
Who that shall view this stone would change with me ; 
Yet, tell me gentle stranger, which is best-— 
The toilsome journey, or the traveller’s rest.” 


Iv is a dark blowing evening, just like the one on which [ went 
to watch poor old Samuel’ sfuneral. There is the difference only 
that one month makes. The trees are nearly as bare—but the 
damp leaves have not yet been swept away ; they lie in heaps 
over our path. The Michaelmas daisy has not yet been cut 
down, because here and there still one pale flower opens to invite 
the w as she passes on her last visit to the ivy blossoms. The 
evening is not quite so dark, but the grey clouds drift about, and 
the branches toss and shi ke, and the poor little marygolds and 
the late heart’s-ease look afraid of the hail storm as they ‘did then, 
and as MW only a day had passed, and yet it is really three years. 
‘Three years, with their rounds of ‘births and de: iths, —their 
springs, and their summers, and their winters. An eventful 
three years it has been. Asa nation,the period has been fraught 
to us with tremendous interest. L need not record it. But 
though so crowded with events, how swiftly and how silently 
have these three years past ; sani how merciful is that dispensa- 
tion of Prov idence, by which to each separate heart every day’s 
evil and every day’ s support are together meted out in suflicient 
measure for each other. 

[ dare say poor Old Hetty this time three years did not think 
she should have toiled on so long alone. Nor did I—yet she has. 
True, it has been labour and sorrow ; and yet, strange to say, she 
has found herself capable of much more exertion than, whilst the 
old man was living, we thought possible. The Sunday after his 
funeral, and almost every Sund: ry stace, she has found that she 
can reach the church ; which, till the eftort had been once made, 
seemed to us all a matter quite out of the question, She came 
first for the pleasure of seeing that his grave was in order; and 
since, for the exceeding comfort she has found in even the’ little 
she hears of our beautiful service. She feels pleasure in taking 
her seat just where her old husband used to sit. Many things 
are only nature that the world calls romance. “ 1 like my feet 
to tread where poor Sam’s did,” says Hetty. She looks at the 
volden letters—the commandments over the communion table— 
and says,they remind her of the golden city, and the shining streets, 
where he is walking in heaven. The passage in our “clorious 
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* This tale is a memoir of the survivor of the ** Old Couple,” mentioned in 
* Scenes of our Parish.” 
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Te Deum, “ Thou! when thou didst ove rcome death, hast opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers,” always strikes her dull 
ear, and brings tears of hope to the dim eyes. “I think,” she 
tells us, “how the blessed Saviour has opened the gate to ‘blind 
Samuel, and he will for old Hetty.” She listens for — fourth 
commandment, and fancies what a blessed Sabbath “ Sam,”—for 
she generally calls every one, high and low, by the briefest and 
most countrified appellative,— w hat a glorious and eternal Sab- 
bath he is keeping in heaven ; and that ‘thought, and the singing 
which follows, generally melts her to tears, and she wishes: “she 
were keeping sabbath-with him, for indeed it can scarcely be called 
a day of rest to her now. We are often surprised at the labour 
she gets through in the week, and the exertions she makes to 
reach church on Sunday ; for the walk, to us easily accomplished 
there and back again before breakfast, is, to her ‘bent form and 
failing feet, many an hard hout’s toil. ‘The grasshopper is a 
hurden, and little troubles throw long shadows on life’s evening ;” 
vet, indeed, you and [ might find old Hetty’s temporal troubles 
very heavy. Pam, and weariness, and want, and cold, and 
hunger, are things that need more than human philosophy alone 
to bear. And yet, “ the lowly, the despised of all” 


* Seek and obtain, and often find unsought,” 


a streneth, a peace, that passeth all understanding. What 


a proof ‘of the more than human might, the god- like power of 


the religion of Jesus Christ! “ LT was going home,’ ” says Hetty, 
“from church on Easter Sunday (now a year “and a half ago), and 
just as I was toiling down the hill, under the poplar trees, my 
poor arms were swollen with resting on my crutches, and ever 

step was weary, and I was bowed down, and [ thought I should 
have hard matter to travel home. The enemy put sinful thoughts 
into my mind, and I said to myself—‘ There’s nobody lo get thee 
a bit of dinner, and the fire’ll be gone out, and there’s no good 
maid nor boy to make it in for the poor old mother; and whien 
poor Sam used to come from church, be found some one to com- 
fort him at home, but thou hast none to be glad to see thee.’ So 
I went on desponding and complaining—but then I seemed to 
hear a voice speaking to my very heart, and it said, ‘Thou shalt 
walk the golden st: eet,’ » " « What!” she eviitinued, bursting 
into tears, "¢ Shall I walk the solden street—shall 1 see my 
blessed Saviour, who has tau; cht me from my youth up? 
Don’t find fault the ‘omplain any more, poor old 





Hetty. Toil on a little bit longer; may be but a little bit. 
The blessed Saviour has given thee his word— thou shalt 
walk the golden street!” I do not plead for superstition ; 
there is no need of enthusiasm to make these feelings our 
own. It was not indeed a sensible voice that rung in old 
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Hetty’s ears, but the very voice of truth which has awakened 
a corresponding echo in her heart. ‘ They that are wise will 
ponder these things, and they shall understand the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord.” Those whose eyes are least dazzled with the 
glare of this world’s wisdom, are permitted, I believe, the clearest 
view of the pure light of heaven. Those who have least of earth’s 
comfort may often be most refreshed by that which comes from 
above; and the uneducated, losing much in other ways—as no 
doubt ‘they do—have, where once the heart is really purified, a 
counterbalancing advantage in the unconstrained flow of feeling 
and affection which is allowed them, 

[t is delightful to observe how practical a principle true faith is. 
Old Lester is the most honest, the most grateful creature you ever 
saw; she is scrupulously exact with regard to her debts. She 
takes “Owe no man anything,” literally ; ; and if she died to- 
night, 1 believe it would be found that she did not owe a penny 
in the world. Let us, in examining ourselves, be well assured 
that where tle acceptable root is, there will be the healthy fruit. 
Profession is a little matter. The unfruitful tree that was 
withered by the divine curse, was not a bramble, but a fig-tree— 
a barren tig-tree. [ was much struck the other day by Hetty’s 
brief but forcible illustration of the effect of genuine religion. 
She had been lamenting a want of comfort in her feelings ; 
probably the depression arose from weakness and great tem- 
poral suffering. “1 can’t see the brightness of his face as I 
could im better days,’ she said ; “ yet ‘Tle has said, 1 never will 
leave nor forsake thee ;” and she added, laying an ‘emphasis on 
every word, and using the unger ammatical: but not inexpressive 
modes of speech common here, “ He shaws me every thing that 
I did not ought to do, and He makes me hate sin with a perfect 
hatred.” Is not this the religion of the royal psalmist—* through 
thy commandments I get understanding; therefore hold I straight 
all thy comm: indments, and all false w ays [ utterly abhor”? 

My poor old friend seems now to think that her toil is drawing 
to an end, but [ cannot say that she appears to me much other- 
wise than usual. She thinks she has some internal disease, and 
sometimes suffers great pain; but she checks herself in her com- 
plaints, and says, ‘If Pm not ready to go now, when shall [ be ! 
I’m almost ashamed to take medicine, as if I wished to be on 
earth for ever. What not yet? Not longing to see my Lord 
yet?) What should peor old Hetty wish to live for ? Oh! that I 
may get safe at last.” And then, with all the warmth of a strong 
imagiation, she discourses on what she fancies the glories and 
beauties of he: ven, and ends with a natural recurrence to earthly 
feeling. She is more ‘esponding however, and cast down, than | 
have ever seen her. ner labour is really too rauch for her, and yet 
I dare say she will get through ait, LPadvised her not to trouble 
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herself about her herbs, but she says they must be manured 
before the frost, and her potatoes are to be dry and housed. I 
dare say we shall see that her strength 1 is sufficient for her day. 
And she has done it all. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
though weak as a child, and bent almost double, my poor old 
friend has toiled on; ; and if to-morrow is as calm as to- day , it will 
be a pleasant walk to go and see how she has borne it. 

No! she has done her work ; ; and, as regards her, our own is done 
too. Whatever there has been of want of kindness and considera- 
tion—lI would fain paee it is litth—can never now be paid. We 
shall see her no more samuel’s grave is open, and Hetty is 
to be buried to-night. On Thursday evening, when she came in 
from the garden, she felt that her work was Tone! She went to 
her bed, and sent to her nearest relation to come and see her 
betore she died. She seemed to have full possession of her reason 
during the few following hours—answered in the affirmative to 
every ‘neighbour who asked if she knew her, but did not speak a 
word more, and scarcely moved. “I never saw a child go to 
sleep quieter,’ "Sat ner attendant. Saturday, at four in the 
morning, she s “The Lord have mercy,” and so, with- 
out a shinai or weg breathed her last. “So he giveth his 
beloved sleep.” 

Only on Monday she lamented to me, that if she lay il long 
she should have no one to take care of her; and my answer was, 
“Perhaps God, in his mercy, will not let you lie ill long, and 

‘sufticient unto the day is the evil thereof’ ” Yet I pondered 
going home on the desolate condition to which the feeble, child- 
less widow would probably be reduced ; but, oh! how foolish to 
doubt. Here is another commentary. on old Samuel’s dying 
words, and I will try to take it for my motto bis my life’s end- 
“The Lord wil/ provide ! 








And so, my childhood’s friend, farewell ! 
The simple tale that thus [ tell 

Is record kind, and brief, and true, 

‘To lowly friendship’s meed most due. 
Farewell! whose dim eyes used to shine 
With tears of joy, to gaze on mine ; 
Whose voice was used my name to give 
Its homeliest, fond appellative, 

“My child!” “my dear!” that used to call, 
And still apologize for all. 

Farewell, old friend! more polished tone, 
More graceful phrase I well may own— 
But never can expect to find 

A heart more truae—a voice more kind. 
The choicest, from the widow’s store, 
Was our’s; what could she give us more: 
tler double daisy’s finest root, 

Her ‘ lady’s ruffles” fairest shoot, 
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And the sweet William’s blossom, bound 
With sprays of thyme and boy’s-love round. 
Farewell! I cannot mourn, indeed, 

From toil, the way-worn pilgrim freed. 
Thanks to our God, who, for the way, 
Gave strength, just lasting out the day. 
Now, wondrous and stupendous change, 
How thy glad spirit takes its range 

Far from this prison-house of clay, 

Far from earth’s bounds—away, away ! 
Now, whilst th’ undazzled eyes behold 
In very deed the streets of gold— 
Whilst, waited and expected long, 

Burst on thy ear th’ Archangel’s song-— 
Whilst thou thy Saviour hast confest 
Among ten thousand—loveliest, best— 
Hast thou, as earthly love believed, 
Thine own, old Samuel’s form perceived ? 
Or, dost thou turn thine eye below, 

My welfare and my state to know ; 

And pause, a blessing kind to shed— 

My guardian angel’s—on my head? 

I question not—to travel on 

The lowly path that thou hast gone; 

To see Hope’s pure and heavenly ray 
Shining on all the toilsome way, 

To follow, with unweary feet, 

Until I walk the golden street, 

It is enough! Rejoicing heart, : 
Take thou, with thanks, th’ appointed part— 
*«T will not leave, I ne’er forsake.” 

Oh! freely made, the promise take ; 

Her mighty Saviour is thy guide, 

His word stands sure—“T will provide !” 


+) ee 


MEDITATIONS POETIQUES PAR A. DE LAMARTINE. 
( Continued from page 542. ) 


i have read the poem ‘ Bonaparte’ with great interest, and am 
only prevented offering a translation by the nature of the subject. 
Two verses, however, T shall presently quote. Lamartine has in 
a few rapid stanzas dashed out in burning colours the career of 
that scourge of the world. We behold him in the three stages 

of his life,—in the humbleness and industry of his youth,—in the 
glory, the magnificence, and the impiety of his tianhood, —and 
in the dark and closing scene in his rocky solitude, with vultures 
more dreadful than those of Caucasus gnawing in his bosom. 

The ‘ Bonaparte’ of Lamartine is in fact a religious poem, and 
the poet has employed his name not so much to “ adorn a tale,” 

as to “ point a moral,’—and a moral of the deepest wisdom 
and full of the most wie truth. The verses to which I alluded 
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are the following, and they are unbued with a stern and melan- 
choly grandeur and indignation befitting the subject :— 


On dit qu’ "aux dernicrs jours de sa longue agonie, 

Devaut |’éternité seul avec son génie, 

Son regard vers le ciel parut se soulever ! 

Le signe rédempteur toucha son front farouche ! 

Et meme on entendit commencer sur sa bouchie 
Un nom—qu’il n’osait achever ! 


Acheve—c’est le dieu qui regne et qui couronne ! 

C’est le dieu qui punit! c’est le dieu qui pardonne ! 

Pour les heros et nous il a des poids divers ! 

Parle-lui sans effroi, lui seul peut le comprendre! 

L’esclave et le tyrau ont tous un compte a rendre, 
L’un de sceptre, l'autre des fers ! 


What a spirit of fearful and majestic truth speaks in the last 
line! 

His verses, L’ Homme, addressed to Lord Byron, are also 
deserving of more attention than I am able to bestow. His 
tribute of admiration to the genius of the bard is accompanied by 
an expression of sorrowful anger for his scorn of virtue and 
religion. The thoughts and arguments are linked together by 
the ‘golden bonds of a Christian philosophy. The poet linger rs for 
a while upon the mysteries of the world and its inhabitants, the 
frequent triumph of the wicked, and the prostitution and misery 
of the good ; but he does not travel round the circle of humanity 
to return an infidel or a blasphemer. I shall only extract two 
lines, the last of which cannot be too constantly had in re- 
membrance— 


L’homme est un dieu tombe qui se souvient des cieux, 
La gloire ne peut etre ot la vertu n’est pas. 


The lines which follow form part of a poem of great beauty— 


Les Etoiles:— 
I 


There is an hour of thought—a hallowed hour, 
When piety and peace alone have power ; 
Fainter and fainter the red sunset fades, 

A shadowy twilight floats upon the glades ; 
On the horizon’s boundary we behold 

The parting evening’s fading train of gold : 
Then from the gloom those isles of beauty rise, 
Spreading their silver bosoms to our eyes: 
Some on their glittering pinions seem to sail 
Over the brightening shadows of the vale, 

Like a rich bird of Paradise, that flings 

A shower of brilliants from its glancing wings. 
* * ad * * a 


And some along the blue enchanted deep 
Seem fondly watching o’er the world asleep ; 
While others, in their radiance, lily-white, 

Sparkle upon the wondering gazer’s sight. 
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Thine eye alone, Almighty Lord, can tell 

How many stars within thy kingdoms dwell ; 

For some, now full of years, both pale and old, 
And some in the remotest sky are roll’d, 

And some, like flowers beneath thy fostering grace, 
Lift up their youthful foreheads in thy face ! 


Ill. 


Suns! ye wandering worlds that with us roam, 
Say, if ye know, where lies our distant home ; 
Into what heavenly harbour of delight 

Are our tired spirits carried in their flight : 
Say, do we hasten to a distant shore, 

Where the black waters of the ocean roar, 

Or, guided by his hand, our light of old, 

Shall we float softly down a stream of gold, 
And anchored there, for ever gently sleep, 
Unstirr’d by winds upon the charmed deep ? 


lV. 
Ye glittering worlds that glide along the skies, 
The Book of Life lies open to your eyes ; 
This azure sea, this balmy heaven so clear, 
Utter a livelier wisdom in your ear! 

V. 
Celestial Tents ! bright Edens of the sky! 
Where the sweet bloom of peace doth ever lie! 
How often in the solemn time of night 
Upon the heart ye pour a meek delight ; 
All that we seek—pure love and holy truth, 
Those fruits of heaven earth tasted in its youth, 
In your rich climes with every treasure rife, 
Nourish with heavenly food the sons of life ; 
And man, perchance, his earthly journey o’er, 
In that blest home will find these fruits once more! 
Alas ! how often on this dust, alone, 
When all the paltry cares of life were flown, 
Have I, dear flowers of heaven, with lowly sound 
Pray’d in your golden garland to be bound! 
Oh, that escaping from this world of pain 
Unto that land, so long desired in vain, 
I might, amid the fields by angels trod, 
Burst into bloom beneath the feet of God! 

VIL. 
In the clear azure of that crystal sea 
My childhood home would yet return to me, 
And every night on each beloved hill 
To memory dear, my light should linger still ; 
Through the dark woven branches I would gleam, 
And sleep upon the grass, and float upon the stream ! 
My love should be with man: oh, wheresoe’er 
The spirit speaks its sorrow in a tear, 
By the sick mourner who with sleepless eye 
Counteth the midnight watches as they fly, 
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When grief and care have struck the genius down, 
And his brain burns beneath the laurel crown— 
Upon that aching brow, like some dear friend, 
Soothing and soft, my radiance should descend— 
A brother’s light! While through the wounded breast 
[t poured the balm of comfort and of rest, 

In his sad eyes the words of truth divine 

Should teach the soul of joy again to shine. 

Thus would I dry his tears ; and when the day 
Dimm’d with its blaze the glory of my ray, 

Ere from his weak and drooping lids it fled, 

The freshening dews of slumber it should shed, 
And mirthful peace and hope around his bed. 


VI. 


And you, bright sisters! stars, who hand in hand 
Tread the blue meadows of the heavenly land, 
With many sounding voice of lyre and song, 
Leading the silver footed choirs along, 

Bound in the links of that ethereal chain, 

My gleeful steps shall follow in your train, 

Led by the holy music of the strain— 

And ye shall guide me through each palace fair, 
Hanging its silver domes upon the air ; 

Your blessed rays will teach me how to praise 
Him whom we seek—on whom perchance ye gaze, 
Until your sacred lustre doth impart 

Your faith, and joy, and rapture to my heart! 


The reader of this poem will probably discover in it a re- 
semblance to the works of some of our older sacred poets. It 
possesses, indeed, much of that picturesque richness and painted 
fancy which throw so variegated and beautiful a light over their 
compositions. But the imagination of Lamartine is almost con- 
stantly the handmaid of his piety, and scatters her flowers only 
before the feet of the noble and the good. The tree of his fancy 
lifts up its head on high and _ stretches out its branches, but its 
roots are in holy ground, and among the deepest truths of the 
gospel. 

‘a the poem on Faith, Lamartine has traced the various 
miseries and perplexities through which the doubter endeavours 
to force his devious path, and illustrates the stoical indifference 
and repose obtained by some in a noble simile— 


Vain repos! faux sommeil! tel qu’au pied des collines 
Ov Rome sort du sein de ses propres ruines, 

L’ceil voit dans ce cahos, confusement épars, 
D’antiques monumens, de modernes remparts, 

Des theatres croulans, dont les frontons superbes 
Dorment dans la poussiére ou rampent sous les herbes, 
Les palais des heros par les ronces couverts 

Des Dieux couchés au seuil de leurs temples deserts, 
L’obelisque ¢ternel ombrageant la chaumiére, 

La colonne portant une image étrangére, 


Vou. Il .—June, 833. 
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L’herbe dans les forum, les fleurs dans les tombeaux 
Et ces vieux pantheons peuplés de dieux nouveaux ; 
Tandis que, s’elevant de distance en distance, 

Un faible bruit de vie interrompt ce silence— 

Telle est notre ame apres ces longs ébranlemens : 
Sécouant la raison jusqu’en ses fondemens : 

Le malheur n’en fait plus qu’une immense ruine, 
Ou, comme un grand debris, le désespoir domine ! 
De sentiments é¢teints silencieux cahos, 

Elémens opposés, sans vie et sans repos, 

Restes des passions par le temps effacées, 

Combat desordonné de voeux et de pensées, 
Souvenirs expirans, regrets, degouts, remord, 

Si du moins ces debris nous attestaient sa mort! 
Mais sous ce vaste deuil l’ame encore est vivante ; 
Ce feu sans aliment soi-méme s’alimente ; 

Il renait de sa cendre, 








The following is a delightful picture of awakening confidence 


and reliance upon the mercies of Heaven. We see the dawn of 
that Faith which will “ venture all the world upon the strength 
of its persuasion.” 


But while such doubtings through my bosom crept, 
Gazing in sorrow on my tomb, I wept— 
Faith, like some cherish’d vision of the past, 
A ray of hope upon my future cast, 

And, through the cloud of death, did softly roll 
Over my age, the childhood of the soul ; 

Unto the Fount of Glory I am borne, 

From my life’s evening to its laughing morn : 
My unbound eyes the scheme of life enfold, 
And all the chains of mystery are unroll’d ; 
The present in the future taught I find, 

And hope shuts out the chaos from my mind. 


II. 


This Faith that walketh with me to the tomb, 
Dwelt with me also in the time of bloom, 
From our dear mother’s lips, when life began, 
Milk of the soul, thy blessed sweetness ran ! 


Ill. 


O Mystic Sun! star of another sphere, 

Unto my darkening eyes appear, appear ! 
Come, Holy Comforter—immortal guest 

Of saints and seraphim—rise in my breast ! 
Alas! I have no other friend but thee, 

For loud tongued Reason in affright doth flee ; 
No more her hand the boasted torch doth wave,— 
It dieth at the portals of the grave ! 

Come then, Celestial Brightness, in her place, 
Pour on my eyes the richness of thy grace ; 
Now that the journey of my life is run, 

Be thou my morning-star, my light, my sun! 


{ To be continued. } 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 





PARISH CHURCHES. 
NO. XII.—CHARTHAM, KENT. 


Tuk village of Chartham is situated in the valley of the river Stour, 
about three miles to the south-west of Canterbury. There are several 
small hamlets within the parish; and the whole population, according 
to the census of 1831, amounted to 900. 

On the river are two ancient mills, the one a corn, the other a 
paper mill; both held under the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 
And in a distant part of the parish, called the Hatch, is a seed mill, 
where is a wooden wheel of the extraordinary diameter of 52 feet, 
turned by a very small stream of water, brought from a reservoir by 
a leaden pipe. It is, however, out of repair, and no longer in use. 
On the Downs, to the south of the river, were several Tumuli, 
which were opened some few years back; but the ground has since 
been levelled for cultivation. ‘The church, which is situated about the 
centre of the parish, and near the river, is dedicated to St. Mary. 
It is built of flint, and consists of a nave and chancel, with a tran- 
sept. At the west end is a square embattled tower, with buttresses at 
the angles, and staircase turret at the north-east angle. It contains 
a clock and six bells. 

The church within is narrow, but of considerable length, measuring 
from east to west 115 feet, exclusive of the tower; and sufficiently 
lofty, the whole being of the same pitch. There is a good wooden 
roof, concealed in the nave and transepts by plaster, and in the chan- 
cel by a ceiling of wooden pannels. On either side of the nave are 
two small two-light windows, and at the ends of the transepts two 
large windows of five lights each. In the south transept is a finely- 
executed monument, by M. Rysbrac, in 1751, to the memory of Sir 
William Young and his wife, who was of the family of Fagg, which 
has long been settled at Mystole, in this parish. The figures are the size 
of life. 

The most interesting portion of the church, however, is the chancel, 
which contains nine windows of early decorated character. The 
tracery of these is singular and beautiful, and in exceedingly good pre- 
servation. There are also some remains of old painted glass in the 
upper portions of them. The only notice I have seen of these windows 
is in the Appendix to Rickman’s book, to which I would refer the 
reader; and the only plate I have seen of the east window is in Sir 
James Hall’s fanciful work on Gothic Architecture,—which led Mr. 
Rickman to visit the church. 

In the wall on the north side of the chancel is a monumental arch, 
seemingly of the same date as the building ; but there is no record 
concerning it. On the pavement, not far from it, is a very fine brass 
figure, nearly six feet in length, in excellent preservation ; though of 
the lion, on which the feet rested, little is now left; and the legend 
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round the stone is entirely gone. This figure represents a knight, 
cross-legged, and in full armour. The arms are those of Sepérans, 
consisting of three winnowing fans, or skreens, which appear on the 
shield, tunic, and alitts. There is reason to suppose that it is intended 
to represent Sir William Septvans, who lived at Milton, (not more 
than a mile from hence,) and was Sheriff for the county 4th Rich, II. 

(1380), being son and heir of Robert Septvans, who was Sheriff part 
of the 13th and in the 14th year of Edward II. (1320 and 1321.) 

The only plate I know of this figure is in a “Tour in East Kent,’ 
published in dto, in 1793, from which Gough takes his account in his 
“ Sepule hral Monuments,” having clearly never seen the thing itself. 
The figure of Sir Roger de ‘Trumpington, in ‘Trumpington church, 
near Cambridge, bears some resemblance to it; but it is more coarsely 
executed, and is moreover on a raised tomb.* Ours must be of later 
date; and, indeed, Lethicullier, who gave much attention to such 
things, says (as I learn from an extract from the Archaeol. vol. IT.) 
he had seen or heard of few such plates laid flat on the pavement 
earlier than the fourteenth century, or, indeed, than 1350; but that 
about 1380 they became common, and remained so even to James L.’s 
time. 

Whether the armour of this figure marks an earlier date, 1 am not 
qualified to say ; but the probability seems in favour of the notion that 
it is meant to represent Sir William Septvans above named. Indeed, 
the fabric of the chancel is, I presume, not of much earlier date than 
1320, being (according to Rickman’s classification) of early decorated 
¢ harac ter. Besides this remarkable figure, there are three brasses on the 
pavement in the chancel; all with legible inscriptions and dates, in 
Latin, much abbreviated. ‘They are respectively the effigies of Robert 
Arthur, obiit 28th March, 1454; Robert London, ob. 1 Oct., 1416 ; 
Robert Sheffelde, ob. 18 Mar., 1508,—all rectors of this parish, 

In the north transept is a small female figure, in brass, of Jane 
Lucas, wife of Lewis Clifford, who died I1lth June, 1530. The 
inscription under this is in English. Against the east wall of the 
chancel is a small stone monument to Mr. John Bungey, formerly 
rector, who (the inscription tells us) “builded Mystole,”’ (the seat which 
the Fagg family have now possessed for many years.) He died there 
in 1596. And on the north wall of the chancel, between two of the 
windows, is a large marble tablet to the memory of John Maximilian 
Delangle, Prebendary of Canterbury, and Rector of this parish, who 
died in 1724, From a long and interesting Latin inscription, it 
appears that his father, who was a minister of the reformed chureh at 
Rouen, wished him to take Holy Orders in the Church of England ; 
and that his brother Samuel, having been pastor of the reformed 
church at Charenton, came over to this country during the persecution 
in 1682, and had conferred - him a pre ‘bendal stall in the church 
at Westminster. Thus both brothers (“ut Riveti, Molineei, et 
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Bocharti, cognatos decuit’’) were honourably provided for in our 
church. 

This inscription always reminds me of a passage in Nichols’s 
« Defence of the Church of England,” where he says, “ If it were not 
for the Cathedral preferments, we should have nothing in the church 
to confer upon foreigners,—for they scarce ever attain to such a 
mastery in our language as to be fit for preaching and other duties of 
parochial cures. But several of them have found an honourable 
refuge in our Cathedrals, when they have left their own country for 
the love of our church, or been forced from it by the severity of their 
Prince. In these spheres have shone those renowned ornaments of; 
learning, the Saravias, the Casaubons, the Du Moulins; and, to name 
one for all, the glory of his own and our nation too, D. Peter dilix,”’ 

Now-a-days, indeed, there is little need or occasion for such disposal 
of these pieces of preferment. Let it not, however, be forgotten, that 
among our countrymen down to the present day, it is hard to name 
one really eminent in theological attainments, who has not enjoyed 
some cathedral dignity. And if these things are not on all occasions 
so well bestowed as they might be, it should be remembered that no 
system can be perfect ; and that, even in cases where no peculiar claims 
are to be found on the part of the individuals thus preferred, benefit 
may yet accrue to the church from the rank thus afforded to her 
ministers ; for it is an important feature in our establishment, that, by 
the inequality of its preferment, it not only serves to encourage les arn- 
ing and active exertion on the part of its ministers, but sets them on a 
level with eve ry class of society, even up to the highest, and thus 
qualifies them to exercise a salutary influence, both in public and pri- 
vate, on the whole community. 

In the list of Rectors of this parish, nine were Prebendaries of Can- 
terbury ; and of these, one (Dr. Bargrave) became Dean, and two 
were raised to the episcopal bench—namely, Martyn Fotherbye to the 
See of Salisbury, and Samuel Parker to that of Oxford. Besides 
these, we had Henry Wharton, the chaplain to Archbishop Sancroft, 
and the laborious coadjutor of Cave in his “ //istoria Literaria.” He 
held this living, with Minster, in the Isle of Thanet, but for a short 
time. He died 5th March, 1694, in the 31st year of his age, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey.* 

The Registers commence in 1558; but do not contain any thing 
worthy of notice. 

The Font is plain, and placed at the west end of the nave. In the 
gallery above is an organ, the gift of the late Rector, the Rev, Sir 
John Fagg, Bart., in 1813. 

In the parish is Florton Chapel, now desecrated, and used as a 
hop-oast ; but formerly (according to Hasted) enjoying all the privi- 
leges of the mother church except burial. I find notice of a baptism 
there in the Register in 1577; and I think there have also been inter- 


* Let me here refer the reader to the very interesting Diary and Life of Henry 
Wharton, in the Appendix to Dr. D’Ovly’s Life of Archbishop Sancroft. 
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ments there. The farm to which it belongs is subject to an ancient 
modus of 6/. 13s. 4d. in lieu of tithes. 

Before I conclude, I will just mention a house about halfa mile 
from the church, called the Deanery, formerly a residence of the 
priors, and afterwards of the Deans of Canterbury, now held under 
the Chapter. Its chapel, it is said, was pulled down in 1572; and 
there are now few traces of antiquity left in the building. 


et 


NOTICES OF PAST TIMES FROM LAW BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I trust no apology is necessary for troubling you with the fol- 
lowing communication ; although its general character may be chiefly 
light and amusing, it may, however, be re ‘membered, that it also con- 
tains some information of times and manners now gone by, and that 
such information is taken from sources, if not inaccessible, at least 
most uninviting to general readers, namely, some of our old law re- 
ports, which are perhaps among the very last books to which a general 
reader would resort for amusement. 

The introduction of the use of g/ass in the windows of houses in 
this country took place, at least partially, at an early period: this the 
climate would lead us. to presume, even if we had not, as we have, 
better evidence. It is singular, however, to how late a period glass 
was considered in the light of furniture, and to be moveable—in other 
words, as a luxury, not necessary either to the occupation or preserva- 
tion of the house. In Brooke's Abridgement, title Chattelles, it ap- 
pears that in the 2] Hen. VIIL., A.p. 1505, it was held, that though 
the windows belonged to the heir, the g/ass was the property of the 
executors, and might therefore of course be removed by them, ‘guar de 
meason est perfite sauns le glasse, a doctrine and a reason which would 


much astonish a modern heir. As may be supposed, the advances of 


society in civilization did not leave such a doctrine unshaken, but 
nearly a century elapsed ere it was overturned. Lord Coke mentions, 
in the fourth part of his Reports, page 63 b, that in the 41 and 42 
Elizabeth, a.p. 1599, it was in the Common Pleas “ resolved per 
totam curiam, that glass annexed to windows by nails, or in any other 
manner, could not be removed, for without glass it is no perfect house,’ 
and that the heir should have it, and not the executors. This is one 
of many instances in which the manners and habits of society have 
‘aused a silent alteration in the laws of the country; by the term 
silent, 1 mean without the assistance of a legislative enactment. The 
cost, however, of glass for the windows was then (temp. Eliz.) no 
light one, for it is well known, that at the period of which we are now 
speaking, most houses were built with a great number of very large 
windows, many of them filled with stained glass: I need hardly quote 
from Lord Bacon (who, in his Essay on Building, recommends « fine 
coloured windows of several works,’’) the complaint that “ you shall 
have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that one cannot tell where 
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to become to be out of the sun or cold.’ Accordingly, in the ease 
before quoted trom Lord Coke, he observes, “ peradventure great part 
of the costs of the house consists of glass, which, if they be open to 
tempests and rain, waste and putrefaction of the timber of the house 
would follow.’ In justification, however, of the doctrine held in 1505, 
it is to be remarked, that very frequently the glass of windows was 
not then fixed as now, but consisted chiefly of a series of moveable 
casements, easily taken out: this is no where more apparent than in 
the hall of the Archbishop’s palace at Mayfield, in Sussex. From 


the Northumberland household book, we know that in the reign of 


Elizabeth, when the Earls of Northumberland left Alnwick Castle 
the glass was taken out of the windows and laid by—a process by 
which as much would have been broken as saved, had the glass been 
fixed in the present mode. The increasing practice of annexing it to 
the windows by nails, might be an additional reason for the heir to 
prosecute his claim. 

Although not immediately connected with this subject, I will give, 
from Lord Coke, an extract relating to wainscot. “It was likewise 
then (41 and 42 Eliz.) resolved, that wainscot is parcel of the house, 
aud there is no difference in law, if it be fastened by great nails or 
little nails, or by screws, or irons put through the posts or walls, as 
have been invented of late time.” 

What now follows, consists of some extracts from an amusing argu- 
ment of Mr. Justice Hyde, in the case of Manby v. Scott, decided in 
the Exchequer Chamber, in 1663, and reported in the first volume 
of Modern Reports. The question was as to the liability of a hus- 
band to pay for goods furnished, contrary to his express prohibition, to 
his wife, who, against his consent, had separated from him. ‘The 
amount of the demand in dispute was 40/. It may be well to men- 
tion that the Court of Exchequer Chamber is a court of appeal from 
the King’s Bench, and consists of the Judges of the Common Pleas 
and the Barons of the Exchequer. 

“This case,’ says the Judge, “is the meanest that ever received 
resolution in this place; but as the same is now handled, it is of as 
great consequence to all the king’s people of this realm, as any case 
can be. I will deliver my opinion plainly and freely, according as | 
conceive the law to be, without favouring the one or courting the 
other sex. If the contract or bargain of the wife, made without the 
allowance or consent of the husband, shall bind him upon pretence of 
necessary apparel, it will be in the power of the wife (who, by the 
law of God and of the land, is put under the power of the husband, 
and is bound to live in subjection unto him,) to rule over her husband, 
and undo him, maugre his head, and it shall not be in the power of 
the husband to prevent it. The wife shall be her own carver and 
judge of the fitness of her apparel, of the time when it is necessary 
for her to have new clothes, and as often as she pleaseth, without ask- 
ing the advice or allowance of her husband: and is such power suit- 
able to the judgment of Almighty God, inflicted upon woman for 
being first in the transgression? ‘Thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee.’ Will wives depend on the kindness and 
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favours | hoe! husbahds, or be observant towards them as they ought 
‘to’ be a ch a@ power be put into their hands? Admit that in ai 
the wife warts necessary apparel, woollen and linen, and thereupon 
She"goes into Paternoster-row, to a mercer, and takes up stuff, and 
—o a Cotitract ‘for necessary clothes; thence goes into Cheapside, 
‘ant? takes up linen there in like manner; and also goes into a third 
and ‘fits herself with ribbons, and other necessaries suitable to 

her “ccasions and her husband’s degree. This done, she goes away, 
sss ‘of ‘the commodities to furnish herself with money to go 

abroad to'Hyde Park, to score at gleeke,* or the like. Next morning 
this good woman goes abroad into some other part of London, makes 
hier mired and want of apparel known, and takes more wares upon 
trust, as'she had done the day before ; after the same manner she goes 
td w'third ‘and fourth place, and makes new contracts for fresh wares, 
ret these tradesmen knowing or imagining she was formerly fur- 
Hished by the other, and each of them seeing and believing her to 
haVe great need of the commodities sold her ;—shall not the husband 
be'chargeable and liable to pay every one of these, if the contracts of 
the wife doth bind him? Certainly, every one of these hath as just 
cause to sue the husband as the other, and he is as liable to the action 
of the last as the first or second, if the wife’s contract shall bind him; 
and where this will end, no man can divine or foresee. ‘The wife, in 
our case, departed from her husband against his will; she ought to be 
a penitentiary before he is bound to receive her or give her any main- 
tenance, and no such thing appears or is found in the verdict in our 
case. It is said by my brother Twisden,t+ ‘ Although the wife depart 
from her husband, yet she continues his wife, and she‘ought not to 
starve.’ If a woman be of so haughty a stomach, that she will 
choose to starve rather than submit and be reconciled to her husband, 
let her take her own choice : the law is in no default, which doth not 
provide for such a wife. If a man be taken in execution, and lie in 
prison for debt, neither the plaintiff at whose suit he is arrested, nor 
the sheriff who took him, is bound to find him meat, drink, or clothes; 
but he must live on his own, or on the charity of others: and if no 
man will relieve him, let him die, in the name of God, says the law, 
and sosay I. If a woman, who can have no goods of her own to 
live on, will depart from her husband against his will, and will not 
submit herself to him, let her live on charity, or starve, in the name 
of God; for in such case the law says, her evil demeanour has 
brought it upon herself, and her death ought to be imputed to her own 
wilfulness, It is objected, that the jury is to judge what is fit for the 
wife’s degree, and that they are trusted with the reasonableness of the 
price, and are to examine the value, and also the necessity of the 
._ things or apparel. Alas, poor man! What a judicature is set up 
here to decide the private difference between husband and wife? The 
wife will have a velvet gown and a satin petticoat, and the husband 





— 





se * A game at cards. 
t There was a difference of opinion among the judges, but the majority agreed 
with Mr. Justice Hyde, and the case was decided accordingly. . 
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ticoat, is as fashionable, and fitter for his quality. The h 
that a plain lawn gorgett of ten shillings pleaseth him, and suits best 
with his condition : the wife will have a Flander lace, or point hand- 
kerchief of forty pounds, and takes it up at the Exchange. Aj 
of mercers, silkmen, sempsters, and exchange-men, are very excel- 
lent and very indifferent judges to decide this controversy: it is not 
for their avail and support to be against the wife, that they may put 
off their braided wares to the wife upon trust, at their own price, and 
then sue the husband for the money. Are not a jury of drapers and 
milliners bound to favour the mercers or exchange-men to-day, that 
they may do the like for them to-morrow? 1 wish, with all my 
heart, that the women of this age would learn to obey their tum 
so will they want for nothing that is fit, and these kind of flesh-flies 
shall not suck up or devour their husband's estates by illegal tricks,’’ 

If the learned judge was married, it is, 1 think, evident who was 
the “better horse” at home; for he speaks feelingly on the subject, 
and apparently from experience. He was, | believe, a cousin of Lord 
Clarendon, and there is, if I mistake not, a monument to him in the 
south transept of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Your obedient Servant, 


thinks mohair* or farendon for a gown, and watered tabby,for _& pet 
‘says 


ee - —- ar 


EXTRACTS FROM CHURCHWARDEN'’S ACCOUNTS. 


(Continued from p. 418.) 


1587: “ P* to the Ringers for Joye the traytors weare taken 
00 0006.’ —i.e. in Babington’s conspiracy. 

“P4 to the ringers when the Queene of scotts was proclaymed 
traytor 00 00 08.” 

“P* to y* ringers the 9 of february for Joye of y* execution of 
y* Queene of scotts 00 01 00.” 

1588. “ Paide for durance for a curtayne 00 02 00.” 

“Item p* for new articles because the myse had eaten up the other 
in the cubberd in the vestrye 00 00 04.” 

1590. “ Item paide to a Carpenter for the making of a penthouse 
in the Chchyarde to keepe the Coffines drye 00 11 10." 

1592. ‘tm paide for a booke of orders concning the plague 
00 00 04.” In this parish, one of the smallest in London, there died 
of the Plague, from 29 Sept., 1592, to 29 Sept., 1593, no fewer than 
87 persons. 

“Itm paide for Thre new bearing Coffyns one bigger than y* other 
00 12 00.” 

1597. “tm paid for the stocks before the Church 000 16 10” 

“ Paide to Docto" Stanhopes man for our appearances before him 
aboute our Parchement Booke for Christenings weddings & burialles 
& to testefie that our Communycants doe receive the Communyon 








* A kind of stuff; what farendon is, I know not. + Dress for the neck, 
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kneeling 000' 03 02.” Sir Edward Stanhope, brother to Baron 
Stanhope of Harrington, was Chancellor to the Bishop of London, 
and the Abp. of Canterbury’s Vicar-General. He died in 1608. 

1600. “Paide to John Hurlbutt for A Presentment made & 
exhibited ynto M* Docto" Stanhope touching the Boyes playing at 
Dice in the Churche 00 01 08.” 

1602, “ Given to a preacher the firste daye of the fast [on account 
of the plague] 000 06 00.” From 29 Sept., 1602, to 29 Sept., 1603, 
the burials were 127. 

1604, “ Paid for the Cannones booke for the pish 000 O01 00,” 

1606—1607, “ P* for makeinge of three Red Crosses vppon the 
doores of the houses that were infected with the plague 00 01 00.” 

«“ P* to twoe Warders whoe warded at the Dores of Mr Clarke, Mr 
Marstone and Mr Bromley at the tyme when theyr houses were 
infected 00 17 00.” 
~P* for Two Yards and three quarters of Velvett to make vp the 
Hearse Cloth at xx*the Yarde 02 15 00.” 

“Itm p' for ymbroyderinge of the ymadges and makeinge of yt 
vpp 00 10 00.” 

1612. “ Itm paid for a greate new bible for the Church 02 08 00.” 

1613. “Itm geuen to a poor Armenian who had lycents’ to begge 
for his father and mother whome were taken by the Turks 00 O01 00.” 

“ltm paid for Bishopp Jewells booke, and to the Parato'. for 
fetching thereof OL 00 O04.” 

1616—1617. “Itm paid for a Chayne & a staple to fasten Do" 
Jewells booke where it is placed 00 O1 08.” 

“Itm paid to the Joyner for makinge newe the middle Rowe of 
womens pewes Conteyninge xiilj newe pewes, the wainscottinge of ij 
pillors, removinge the womens pewes from the midle Rowe, and 
placinge of them downe to the ffont, and makinge a flowre of boords 
to sett them vpon, for makinge a Case about the ffont with pillors 
and a seate to the same, flor makinge of iij newe pewes for men on 
the north side of the quire sutable to the other newe pewes, and for 
alteringe & makinge with the olde stuffe the Twoe womens pewes at 
the North doore of the Churche fitt for mens pewes 35 00 00.” 

“ Itm paid to a Tombmaker for a Marble stone with an Epitath of 
gilded tres in brasse at the request of M' —— Executors 01 06 08,” 

1618—1619. “Itm geuen to Twoe poore men which had theire 
tounges cutt out by Pyratts hauinge Lycence vnder Justices hands 
00 03 00.” 

“Itm paid to the Lord Maiot for Virginia boyes more then could 
be gathered 00 18 00." This, in a subsequent entry, is said to be 
« towards the settinge forthe of Children to Virginia.”’ 

1619—1620, “ Rec. of m‘, Stalpart for the poore of our pishe in 
respecte of his lycence to eate flesh in Lent 00 06 O08.” 

“Itm geuen to a poore scholler that was in greate want and 
myserie, hauinge a wife and his children sick, lyinge in St Katheryns 
like to famish for want of succor 00 03 06,” 

“ Itm paid for a pewter Danske pott for wyne for the Comunyons 
00 O08 03." 
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 Itm paid for french Bell ropes for all the Bells 00 15 06,” 

1621—1622. “ more paid for an Accidence for him [a pauper 
child maintained by the parish] 00 00 04.” 

1622— 1623. “ Rec* of Richard Witham beinge enioyned_ by the 
ordenarie to paie to the poore of our parish for openinge his shopp 
vpon All Sts Daie 1622, 00 01 00.” 

“Item paid to John James a carver for cuttinge a Taggerell with a 
deathes head vpon it which is sett vpp at the entraunce - - - beinge the 
comon and ysuall waie and passage to our parish Church 00 15 Q0.,"’ 

“Itm paid to the the Ringers for Ringinge for prince Charles saufe 
arryvall in Spain 00 Oi 08.’ Next year they ring for his “ re- 
tourne.”’ 

1623—1624. “Itm geuen to a poore woman that had @ woolfe 
[fwrunculus]in her arme 00 00 04.” 

“ Itm geuen to a poore ffrench gentleman taken by English pirats 
00 00 06.” 

1624—1625, “Itm geuen to 5 poore mynisters by order 00 i2 06,"’ 

«Itm geuen the Ringers at the Coronation of the King | Charles I. | 
0 02 06.” 

ARCH HOPHILUS,* 





SACRED POETRY. 


MALVERN, AT A DISTANCE. 


Sorr ridge of cloud or mountain! which thou art 
| know not well: so delicately fine 

Swells to mine eye that undulating line, 

Where gazing to and fro, as loth to part, 
Unwearied Fancy plies her busy art 

To trace what lurks in those deep folds of thine, 
Streak’d by the varying heaven with hues divine. 
With me ’tis Fancy all: but many a heart, 
Perchance even now, perusing thee afar, 

The meaning reads of every spot and wave 

That seems to stain thee, or thine outline mar : 
Here is their home, and Aere their father’s grave. 
Such is our holy mount: all dream it fair ; 

Those only know, whom Faith has nurtured there. 


X. Y. 


a TT 


* Would Archwophilus object at some future time to give the name of the Parish 
whence these very curious and valuable aceounts come ? Hereafter an antiquary 
may wish to appeal to them; and, of course, a knowledge of the source whence 
they are taken would add to their value. —Ep 
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Lucis Creator optime, 

Lucem dierum proferens ; 

Primordiis lucis nove, 
Mundi parans originem ; 

) Qui mane junctum vesperi 

Diem vocari precipis, 

| Illabitur tetrum chaos, 
Audi preces cum fletibus. 
Ne mens gravata crimine 
Vite sit exul munere, 
Dum nil perenne cogitat, 
Seseque culpis illigat. 
Ceeleste pulset ostium, 
Vitale tollat premium, 
Vitemus omne noxium, 
Purgemus omne pessimum. 
Presta, Pater piissime, 
Patrique compar unice, 
Cum Spiritu Paracleto 


Regnans per omne seculum. 


Amen. 


Still is the might of Truth, as it has been : 
Lodged in the few,—obeyed, and yet unseen. 
Reared on lone heights, and rare, 
His saints their watch-flame bear, 
And the mad world sees the wide-circling blaze, 
Vain-searching whence it streams, and howto quench its rays. 
































SAGRED PORTRY. 


E Breviario Romano Hymnys, a Dominica secunda post Epiphaniam usque ad 
Dominicam primam Quadragesime, diebus ipsis Dominicis ad Vesperas dicendus. 


IMITATED. 


Auruor of light, whose powerful voice, 
Ere shone the solar ray, 

Bade the emerging world rejoice 
In that primeval day, 

When morn and.evening, at Thy word, 
First into one combined, 

Behold our tears! our prayers, O Lorn, 
Accept with purpose kind ! 

The coming chaos, which we dread, 
Once more command to go: 

Thy gentle influence o’er us shed, 
And bid our bosoms glow 

With hopes of pardon, thoughts of bliss, 
That seek the gate of Heaven : 

Pure be our lives! or aught amiss 
In mercy be forgiven! 

Hear, Faruer, hear our earnest cry, 
And Thou, the only Son; 

And Holy Spirit, ever nigh, 
Eternal Three in One! - 


pra Apostolica. 
Cvoiey &, we oy) Enpdy iy modiporo wéeravpat. 
No. I. 


(1.) THE COURSE OF TRUTH. 


‘* Him God raised up the third day, and shewed Him openly, not to all the people, but unto wit 
nesses chosen before of God.”’ 


Wuen royal Truth, released from his earth-throes, 
Burst his brief slumber, and triumphant rose, 
Ill had the Holiest sued 
A patron multitude, 
Or courted Tetrarch’s eye, or claimed to rule 
By the world’s winning grace, or proofs from learned school. 


But, robing him in viewless air, he told 
His secret to a few of meanest mould; 
They in their turn imparted 
The gift to men pure-hearted, 
While the brute many heard his mysteries high, 
As some strange fearful tongue, and crouched they knew not why. 












































SACRED POETRY. 


(2.) ‘THE GREEK FATHERS. : *" orweurd 3 


Let others hymn thy heathen praise, 
Fallen Greece! the thought of holier days 
In my sad heart abides ; sent 
For sons of thine in Truth’s first hour 3 AI 
Were tongues and weapons of his power, 
Born of the Spirit’s fiery shower, : ES 
Our fathers and our guides. Say Toy Sn 


All thine is Clement’s varied page ; musso9 

And Dionysius, ruler sage, | tbat 
In days of doubt and pain ; okt ¥ 

And Origen with eagle eye ; fro tte wtlV 

And saintly Basil’s purpose high a oud 

To smite imperial heresy, Uport 
And cleanse the altar’s stain. 


From thee the glorious preacher came, 
With soul of zeal and lips of flame, 

A court’s stern martyr-guest ; ) , 
And thine, O inexhaustive race ! tell 
Meek Nazianzen’s heaven-taught grace ; 

And royal-hearted Athanase, 
With Paul’s own mantle blest. 





(3) DAVID NUMBERING THE PEOPLE. 


Lr e’er I fall beneath thy rod, 
As through life’s snares I go, 

Save me from David’s doom, O God! 
And choose thyself the woe. 


How should I face thy plagues? which scare, 
And haunt, and stun, until 

The heart or sinks in mute despair, 
Or names a random ill. 


If else , .. then guide in David’s path, 
Who chose the holier pain ; 

Satan and man are tools of wrath, 
An angel’s scourge is gain, 





(4.) THE SAINT AND THE HERO. 


O acep Saint! far off I heard 
The praises of thy name ; 

Thy deed of power, thy skilful word, 
Thy zeal’s triumphant flame. 


I came and saw ; and, having seen, 
Weak heart, I drew offence 
From thy prompt smile, thy simple mien, 

Thy lowly diligence, 


The saint’s is not the hero’s praise ;— 
This have I found, and learn 

Nor to profane Heaven’s humblest ways, 

Nor its least hoons to spurn. 
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rhe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PREss. 
Continued from p. 554.) 


ERRATA IN LAST LETTER, 
P. 551, par. 2, the quotation from Morin ought to have been in brackcts, for itis not given by 
Mic haclis; and for ex plurium, read exvemplarium. P. 551, line 6 abim, for “inthe three first 
parts of the sacred teats, to state of those of the thirteen,” &c., read ‘*in the three first parts 
of the sacred text, to state those of the thirteen.”” P. 549, line 14, for 1217, read 147. P. 550, 
line 14, for Bareriani, read Barberiniani. P. 550, line 15, for vocat, read vacat. P. 553, 
line 14, for heec, read hac, 
Anp this deference of Crito to the “ plures et meliores e Regiis’” is 
not more than what Bishop Marsh had paid to it, whatever may 
have been the case, since, Letters to Travis, App. I. p. 170, Note 
25, the Archdeacon is rebuked for a mistake which he is told runs 
through his whole book: “ You constantly take it for granted, 
that R. Stephens adopted no reading in his edition of 1550, which 
was not supported by good authority ; that the readings of his MSS. 
were his guides in the formation of his own text; and that it is 
allowable, therefore, to argue from his readings of the latter to those 
of the former.” What! had Mr. Travis ever the sense to find out 
the truth? No, no. Ifhe had, woe to the dealers in historical fircts 
(Pret. to Letters, p. xv. Lecture xxvii. p. 23.) We have seen Mr 
'T.’s Note (p. P88), in which he said, it was Stephanus’s “ plan to 
accept, by whatever hand it might be offered, that which appeared 
to him to be the genuine reading; and that “he did not, in any 
culpable sense, desert his MSS.” Instead of taking his stand on thie 
impregnable text of the O mirificam, formed, every letter, from the 
majority of the best Royal ATSS., and on that of the folio, for which 
there were th iose fifteen Royal MSS., and a still greater number of 
private MSS., chiefly collected by He ‘nry in Italy, he could (p. 186) 
accept the enumeration of Dr. Be nson, who said, that in settling the 
text of the New ‘Testament, R. Stephens made use of sixteen ancient 
Mss, | vetustissima sedectm seripta exemplaria,| Instead of those that 
Stephanus made use of for settling the text, he accepts those that 
were taken, in the two selections, to Oppose it; and thus, in fact, for 
all the three first parts of the sacred text, he accepts seven of the 
Royal MSS. and six of the private. Let it be observed, that Mr. 
Travis’s learned correspondent does not prose ribe here the rest of Ste- 
phanus’s editions in general, but that of the folio alone. In confor 
mity with this, the note proceeds to state Stephanus’s boast, that tl 
text of the O muirificam had been religiously formed from the majority 
of the best of the MSS. from th: Royal Library > and it adds, |). 17], 
This declaration he repeats in the preface tO his second edition, 
printed in 1549 [no great wond 


r, as this is the very prehace to f 
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first edition of 1516]; but in the preface to the edition of 1550, which 
contains a very different text from the two first editions, the whole 
sentence Is omitted.” . ' 7 . . ¥ 

Observe, “ a very different text.’—Such was the language of all the 
critics from the time of Mill’s collating them: thus Wetsten, 146, 5, 
Seml. 376—“ t: intopere a se ipso dissensit Ste phanus.’ But so very 
different a text is not quite convenient for a writer who decides “ that 
a pretty good defence may be made for those persons—though held 
by Mr. Huyshe, as we have seen, in great contempt—who have 
hitherto believed that the said Robert Ste phe ns had but one single 

et of manuscripts, consisting of sixteen copies {printed and manu- 
script] for his various readings , as well as for the text of his three 
editions.” (Crito Cantab, p. 402, asabove.) A reader who thought 
that “ tantopere a se ipso dissensit Stephanus,’ might believe him 
when he boasted ee at he had religiously lows d the best of the Royal 
MSs. in his first edition; and also believe the declaration of his son, 
after he had made the collations for the third, that he had more than 
donbled them—* plusquam enim triginta vidi, partim in Regis Gallia 
bibhotheca.... partim in Italicis.”” So, either the tact of the diversity 
of the texts of Stephanus’s editions, or the theory of the identity of the 
materials, must give way. No wonder, then, that Crito should have 
found the erities to have been all wrong in this: and that he should 
lav it down, as the basis of his theory, (389,) “ ‘The three editions, with 
a few variations, gave the same text throughout.” If such be the 
fact, undoubtedly Crito’s theory of the same MSS. for all of them, is 
in perfect accordance with it. But the pamphlet, which certainly 
does treat it with great contempt, takes for granted, as Bishop Marsh 
here states it, that * the edition of 1550 contains a very different text 
from the two first editions ; and follows the collator’s mode of account- 
ing for it, viz. that it had nearly, if not quite, double the stock of 
MSS. for its formation that the first edition had. The bishop, we 
see —admmitting the boast, that there was not a letter of the O miri- 
ficam which was not warranted by the best of the MSS. from the 
royal library—contends, that “ Ste phens does not even pretend to 
have formed the text of his third edition from his Greek MSS.” But 
what, Lask, if he had not made any formal assertion respecting the 
folio, in particular, was it not sufficient for him to have made it once ? 
If he was bound by it to form his text in his O mirificam from his 
Gireek MSS., that he then had from the royal library, had not the 
readers of the folio a right to consider him bound, in like manner, to 
form the text of that edition from the increased stock, unless he dis- 
tinctly warned them to the contrary? He expressed his sense of this 
duty most strongly at first, where he refers to his past conduet— 
rs Quo quide min opere excudendo, eandem quam in ceeteris sole a 
diligentiam, majorem etiam, ut par erat diligentiam preestitimus ’— 
- I think the more of liens words, because they are never quoted 
by his aeeusers. And I cannot believe that, when he embraced a 
religion which refuses to take what any power on earth might think 
fit to propound as the will of God, this awful fee ling of the sanc tity 
of his written word would be diminished: What was to alter his 
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yous with respect to “the greater part of the better MSS.” from 

Royal Library, but his finding the reading of the smaller part of 
them so strongly supported by his new materials, that it could ne 
longer be allowed tu stand against that of the old editions. Then 
again, for what purpose did he keep his son in Italy, if he did not 
intend to raake due ase of those that should be discovered “ in Italicis ”’ 
And assuming, with Mr. Porson, that Stephanus’s “ editions do often 
vary from, one, another,” though his Vindicator so flatly contradicts 
him, L contend, in direct opposition to the Professor, that he has “ ob- 
served constantly the rule’ which this saered awe made him lay down ; 
‘< because-his editions often vary from one another.’ Yes; the extra- 
ordinary deviation of the folio from the first edition, which had been 
formed so scrupulously from the majority of the better MSS. that he 
had received from the royal library, affords the stronger presumption 
of his having followed the more than doubled stock which he had then 
acquired, And let it be observed that Stephanus held firmly to the 
text of his folio, in his fourth edition, where Mill (1234) notices only 
the variation of one word in Matthew and Mark, in which he returns 
ty the reading of his first edition against his second and his third, and 
agaist Krasmus. 

All this, 1 think, might serve to convince the most prejudiced; even 
if Stephanus had made no particular declaration respecting the folio. 
But when the note says, “ Stephens does not even pretend to have 
formed the text of his third edition from his Greek MSS.,” it must be 
taken to mean that he does not pretend to have formed it. frem the 
MSS. of the margin, i, e. those that were taken in the two selections, 
to oppose it. But if it be really meant, that Stephanus never made 
any declaration that it was formed trom the set out of which these 
were selected, it is a complete mistake. It accords adinirably with 
the hundred-fold confession extracted from the, margin, “ textum 
quem edidit, a codicibus swés omnibus plus centies dissonare,” — This, 
however, is just as much founded on fact, as that is on the, words | of 
Stephanus. What Mr. Gresswell says, p. 322, of the other mighty 
correspondent of Mr. ‘Travis, is equally applicable to both, We 
have here a “ reflection upon Robert Kstienne, which a more exact 
inquiry into Robert's history would probably have induced our great 
modern critic to forbear.”’ The fact is, that Stephanus’s own testi- 
mony of his having “ formed the text of his third edition from his 
Greek MSS,” is stronger than even that which he gave of the O 
mirificam. (See Specimen, p. 19.) But take it from the Historian, 
p. 824— Let the impartial reader consider what Robert has inei- 
dentally recorded in his Responsio ad Censuras, p. 35, seg, «This 
work (his N.T. Gr, of 1550, folio) ] carry to Castellanns (Du Chastel). 
lle sharply reproves me for not haviug submitted it to the examuna- 
tion of the divines, and accuses me of contumacy. 1 defend -myself 
by observing that the senior judges of this body knew httle or nothing 
of the Greek language ; and that the sacred book of life could not be 
suspected of heresy ; mentioning also, as an additional motive for, de- 
clining such @ measure, that some of them had required from me an 
alteration of that passage, 1 Cor, xv. 51, ‘-We-shall net all sleep, 
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but we shall all be changed.’ Here Du Chastel again blames me, 
because T had not complied ; pretending that the question was merely 
about a various reading; but I declare to him, that no consideration 
could ever induce me to change any thing contrary to the faith of ‘all 
the MSS., and thus to be found a falsifier.’”. Mr. Greswell has justly ob- 
served, that this was incidental ; we are indebted for it entirely to the 
attempt made to seduce Stephanus. But, powerful as it is, he gave 
us something much beyond it. Mr. Greswell (p. 331) informs us 
that “ the bishop [Du Chastel] now divested himself of all moderation 
towards Robert ; and informed the faculty that his former protection 
of him had been the effect of misconception; he had been deceived 
in the man, and now abandoned him; that it was their province to 
consider what measures ought to be adopted in consequence of this 
impression of the New Testament.’’ The measures that the Sorbonne 
did adopt, when he had thus lost his last patron, proved that there 
was ground for all his fears; and if he was so obstinate that no con- 
sideration could ever induce him to change anything contrary to the 
faith of all his MSS., there was a consideration that would induce him 
to change the air of Paris for that of Geneva. Nothing but the 
abandonment of his situation and his country could save him, after 
such contumacy. And when he did thus pretend to have formed the 
text of his third edition from his Greek MSS., as well as that of the 
O mirificam, and thus acted upon these pretensions, 1 cannot easily 
believe that it is he who will be found the falsifier. 

The note proceeds (171)— Nor could Stephens have repeated 
this declaration in the third edition, without transgressing the bounds 
of truth.” No; most certainly. Not, however, for the reason here 
assigned,—* for his third edition is little more than a re-impression of 
the fifth of Erasmus.” A pretty notion, this,—that a man who had 
himself published a critical edition from the best MSS., of which 
he says, “ quorum copiam nobis bibliotheca regia facile a 
tavit,”” and who had kept his son from that time searching for farther 
MSS, “in Italicis,”” would make the glory of his life “ little more than 
# re-impression of the fifth of Erasmus.”’ His lordship here trusts on 
the staff of a broken reed—on Bengel, who contradicts himself after- 
wards, and on Wetsten, whose “ verba hyperbolica’’ can be softened 
by no “commoda interpretatione,”’ so as to bring them within sight of 
truth. Just look at the declaration in question. When Stephanus’s 
boast in his first edition was, that he “had not suffered a letter to be 
printed, bat what the greater part of the better MSS.,” from the royal 
library, “unanimously approved ;”’ there was, I think, no great want 
of Bengel and Wetsten’s assistance to discover why Stephanus could 
not “have repeated this declaration without transgressing the bounds 
of truth,” in an edition, for the text of which these fifteen royal MSS. 
made not half the stock of materials. Notwithstanding however it 
cannot be said that it does not contain a letter which the majority of 
the royal MSS. does not warrant, I shall still believe that Stephanus 
adopted no reading in the edition of 1550, any more than in that of 
1546, “ which was not supported by good authority ;” that the read- 
ings of his thirty MSS. and more, that he had now obtained, “ were 
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his guides in the formation of his own text,’ and that it is allowable 
therefpre,to argue from the readings of the latter to those of some of 
the former,, And when Mr. Porson, at p. 59, bids us no more pester 
him, with the stale common places of honour, honesty, veracity, &e., 
and asserts that Stephanus would have the “ vicious complaisance’’ to 
* quit all his MSS, to follow his printed guides,” I have not the vir- 
tuous complaisance to take the Professor's word for it, though I see 
this servile obsequium (as Griesbach justly styles it) admitted “ ab ad- 
miratoribus ejus,’’ and Lam told by some that “ this censure is praise,’ 
by others, that it ought not “to be made a ground of such severe re- 
flections.” Lask, whether accusers or admirers can pretend to have 
ever had, the collation of more than half of Stephanus’s MSS. 
for either of his editions, How much do they know of the sixteen 
MSS. for the O mirificam, beyond the eight royal MSS. of the mar- 
gin of the folio? how much do they know of the thirty and more 
for the folio, beyond the fifteen of the margin? and have they had 
the “honour, honesty, veracity, &c.,” to bring to account the little 
that they do know? There was a man, who had the means of 


judging, who had the whole of Stephanus’s collations before him, 


which his own work made him examine in all its parts, This was 
Theodore Beza, Mr.Greswell gives his testimony, from his Icones, at 
p. 898; where, after speaking in the highest terms of Robert's exer- 
tions in classical literature, he adds, “ Sed heec sua preecipua laus est, 
quod non inanis glorie, non lucri cupidus, officinam suam_ sacris 
preesertim excudendis Bibliis consecrasti, quo in opere toties recudendo, 
emendando modisque omnibus illustrando teipsum quoque —supe- 
rasti.’ If ever there were old critical editions of any ancient work 
that carried with them proof of being executed with integrity, Ste- 
phanus’s editions do so. He makes distinct appeal, in his O mirificam, 
to the MSS. from whence he took his text; they were from a great 
public library, where, of course, they were open to inspection, and 
he was fortunately driven himself to record the number of these royal 
copies. In pursuit of farther MS, stores, he sent his son to Italy, and 
kept him in that country during far greater part of the interval be- 
tween that edition and the folio; end his son has incidentally re- 
corded his success “in Italicis."” He has expressed the highest feeling 
of the duty of an editor of the sacred text. He made the strongest 
professions of having performed that duty, both with regard to the 
© mirificam and the folio. These professions were tried to the 
utmost; and rather than make shipwreck of a good conscience, he 
abandoned his honourable and advantageous situation, together with 
his native country, Francis Huysue. 
( To be continued. ) 


THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir,—The cause of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain is im- 
plied in their history by Moses, and expressed, by Jude, But it is 
remarkable that the book of Leviticus contains a series of prohibi- 
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tions, surpassing, in the variety and enormity of the crimes con- 
templated by the Lawgiver, those which are imputed to the Cities. 
Those prohibitions were not precautionary, and frawidd in anticipa- 
tion of possible evils; but because (as the Lord says) “in all these 
things are the nations defiled which I cast out before you.” These 
words might lead us to expect that all the cities of Canaan would also 
be reduced to dust and ashes. 

The Canaanites and Philistines were tribes of the lineage of Hain, 
and were united by no ties to the Israelites ; and they probably spoke a 
radically different language. ‘To Shem it had been. said, in his 
father’s prophecy, “and Jehovah shall dwell in the tents of Shem,” 
which had its fulfilment in the call of the posterity of Eber, great- 
grandson of Shem. ‘Though several generations intervened between 
Abraham and Eber, and though the latter was the ancestor of various 
tribes not included in the covenant, the name of the latter was, for 
some reason or Other, selected from the many names in the patri- 
archal succession, to be immortalized and hallowed, and bestowed 
upon the chosen Hebrews. The most probable reason is, that Eber, 
like Abraham, was a called and appointed man of God, who had re- 
ceived the promise. At any rate, the separation of Eber’s name from 
that of the various ancestors of Abraham, and successors of Shem, 
was an ancient distinction. Unto Shem also, the father of all the 
children of Eber, the brother of Japhet the elder, even to him were 
children born.” It is not likely that the names of Shem or of Eber 
should have been made use of in tribes not descended from Eber and 
from Shem. But if we find one man bearing both names, or rather, 
since plurality of names was then unknown, a name compounded of 
both, we can scarcely doubt that such person not only was descended 
from Eber and Shem, but also that his name was given in allusion to 
the peculiar honours allotted to Eber and his children above the other 
children of Shem. “They made war with Bera, king of Sodom, 
Birsha, king of Gomorrah, Shinab, king of Admah, and Shem- Eber, 
king of Zeboim, and the king of Bela, which is Zoar.”” In addition to 
that name, and the inference arising from it, | observe that Samaria is 
called the elder sister of Jerusalem—sister, because Joseph and Judah 
were brothers, and elder, because Joseph was the eldest; while Sodom 
is called her younger sister, which implies that the Jews and the Pen- 
tapolites were descended from two brothers, and the Jews from the 
elder. That, 1 think, signifies to us that the cities were peopled by 
descendants of Joktan, the younger son of Eber, It seems, therefore, 
that the allies of Abraham and Lot were their kinsmen, spoke a simi- 
lar tongue, and would have been united to the Israelites on their re- 
turn from Egypt, not only by those ties, but by traditions of ancient 
alliance. ‘The decree of God against the cities was intended to re- 
move from the neighbourhood of the Jewish people a contagion which 
could hardly have failed to infect them ; and at the saine time to punish 
a people who, though they had not Moses and the Prophets, had some 
tore knowledge of God and his counsels, through Abraham and Lot, 
(id as the compound name, Shem-Kber, to my mind evinces, ante- 
riorly to them,) than the Canaanites had. 
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At is said,.,.by, Moses; that “the Lord rained Sodomvahd Go-, 
morzah, brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven,’ St.Peter 
Saye, that God, “turning them into ashes, condemned them with 


an.overthraw.’; -God “overthrew those cities and :all the -plainy' and 
a ppg of the ¢ities, and, all that grew upon the:ground.!!: 
oe da clearly. shew, that there was an earthquake, as well as a 
wer of fire from: heaven, A general opinion:has obtained, that'on 
this. o¢casion the lake extended its dimensions, and that the site!of ithe 
Pn in i a garter at the bottomiof the Asphaltic pool. 
‘Lhat iden. is eons owing to Strabo ‘and: Eratosthenes : | the: former’ 
afi whomhad heard that ¢hirécen cities had perished, some by fire, antl 
game, by deglutition; while the latter ascribed the whole calamity to 
the bursting, of .a.lake flood, But! scripture, has not a syllable to:that 
effet ;, and,I, think| implies the| reverse in’ its words, and dll-that 
grew mpon)|the ground.” Would it not-be strange ‘to say that: grass 
does, not. grow, in the, Zuyderzee, or corn on: the Goodwin: Sands’? 
But an earthquake and a combustion, so complete’ as to destroy all 
vegetation whatsoever, is a thing worthy of méntion. - Ido not know 
the precise antiquity of the opinion, that the cities lie under’the lake ; 
but)in Strabo’s day, the inhabitants declared that so much ofthe rains 
of Sodoma. as; was sixty stadia round-about was still remaining. 
Geogr. G, 1087. There could be no dispute as to the mere fact ;-but 
it, might be disputed, whether those ruins were ‘really of Sodoma).or 
some other structure. The opinion in question did not-then exist im 
the country, as-to the chief city of the four: Joséphus did: not recog- 
mise apy such notion as that of aqnatic submersion, but: says that ‘the 
whole district wus sterilized. Among the bishops of 'Arabia,-in the 
first Nicene Council, the Bishop of Sodom*. is enumerated; and the 
author of ‘the Travels of St. Antoninus (a writert of the end of thie 
sixth century) says, “exeuntes de Jericho venimus contra occidenterh 
iw sinistra. parte et intravimus villas Sodomee ¢t Gomorree.’” If these 
be real travels, they are conclusive evidence ; and if they never took 
place, they shew the opinion of the writer and his contemporaries. :Asa 
took\the remnant of the Sodomites out of the land; but in/the reigh 
of Josiah, we find the Sodomites again, with their houses by. the 
House of the Lord. This may be reconciled with the submersion 6f 
the city, because the citizens who were absent upon commercial or 
other business could have formed a remnant ; but if their district, im- 
stead of being ravaged and sterilized, had ceased to exist, they could 
scarce have retained that name for so many ages. Its site was not 
under the lake, but in the Meya Iedwyv, or Plain of Jericho. hse 
This point may be of some importance, as illustrating the:prophety 
of Ezekiel. That prophet declares to Jerusalem, in the! name of: tlie 
Lord, ‘“* When thy sisters Sodom and her daughters shall return to 
their former estate, and Samaria and her daughters shall retotinsto 
their former estate, then thou and thy daughters shall return to your 
former estate. For thy sister Sodom was not mentioned by thy mouth 
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in the day of thy pride... Nevertheless ‘I Will reniember niy eove- 
nant with thee in the days of thy youth, and I will ‘establish Uitte’ 
thee an everlasting covenant. Then thou shalt remember thy was 
and be ashamed, when thow shalt receive thy sisters, thine and 
thy younger, and I will give them unto thee for daughters,’ bat not 
by thy covenant.’ (Ezek. 16:) Samaria and the cities of Is ee 
and her four dependent cities, shall be restored and niade! dependent 
upon Jerusalem, but not under the old covenant or Levitiew 
sation. Nothing is difficult to God ; but-it is certainty more’ il 
to imagine that the site of the four cities remains desolate, as’ dves that 
of Samaria, than that they are to be called up from the bottom ofthe 
deep. Meanwhile the Talmudists continue to heap every (sort"6f 
strange and ludicrous insult upon the memory of these! ruitied ities) 
not reflecting that it may be more: tolerable for them’ hereafter, ‘that 
for the writers of those'detestable volumes. They deserilie the liws 
of Sodom as a systematic misrule. © By them, ‘if “you Wwourdéaou 
man, he was obliged: to pay you ‘for phlebotomy ;"you paid font 
crowns to cross the Jordan in a boat, and eight crowns to’ Cross”it 
on foot, &e., &c. (Talmud ap: Bartolocei, 3, ' 604.) )' Whether those 
writers intended to divert themselves, and be facetious, or whethér 
impotent rage preying on their minds had produced @ frenzy tind mad: 
ness seldom witnessed in our asylums,—in short, what manner’ of thing 
Rabbinism is I cannot solve or comprehend, and it is probably a secret 
which none will know till the great day of disclosures. (00 
Lot pleaded for Bela, one of the four daughters of Sodom, as being 
a little city, and one that might serve as an asylum for him; and’ the 
Lord spared. it at his intercession, and it was called Zoar, or the Little. 
It sent.a bishop to the council of Chalcedon, was in existence during 
the crusades, and is, I believe, still in existence. The Targum’ ‘of 
Jerusalem upon Deut. xxxiv. 3, (which ‘is scarcely intelligible in the 
Septuagint, ):says that Jericho and Zoar were the same place, “vatlem 
scilicet Hicrichuntis, urbis que profert palmas, ea est Zoar ;”’ as'if’ the 
great Plain was called that of Jericho, and the city either Jericho or 
Zoar. We can only suppose it to be so by understanding the’ Plain 
of Jericho, and not the city itself, in certain passages, 
Joshua xvi. 7.. So, in Suidas, “Gomorrah, a place in Sodoma,” it’e. 
in the Vale of Sodoma. ‘There is the same ambiguity as to many of 
the Swiss cantons. The Greek text* of Deuteronomy can be con- 
strued in no way but this,—“and the desert, and the neighbourhood 
of Jericho, as far as Zoar, the City of Palms.” But there is no doubt 
that Jericho is the City of Palms. (2 Chron. xxviii. 15.) The Jews 
of Egypt therefore agree in their geography with the author of the 
Targum of Jerusalem. In Antoninus Martyr, the villages of Sodoma 
and Gomorrah are placed north-west of Jericho, which indicates that 
his Jericho lay in the direction of Zoar, and not in the direction where 
Jericho is usually placed. 
Taking this to be so, we shall find an explanation of some other 
matters, and “ a vindication of the ways of God.’ Canaan was 
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taken from its intruding occupants, not to be destroyed and left ir 
ruins, but inhabited, both town and country, by God’s people. Men 
were destroyed, but cities and other valuable possessions preserved, 
or only damaged by war, to be immediately repaired in peace. The 
people of Jericho had committed no offence, except so far as shutting 
their gates and offering resistance is to be so considered; that is to 
say, no offence, in which the entire Land of Promise did not partici- 
pate. Yet'the prophet Joshua made this denunciation, “ Cursed be the 
min before'the Lord, that raiseth up and buildeth this city Jericho. He 
shall lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, and in his youngest 
dene ‘he set up the gates of it. So the Lord was with Joshua,”’ 
These things are a constant resource to the infidel, and they are 
diso"w resource td the advocates of arbitrary decrees. It is there- 
fore” good, when’ any such case can be explained. The City of 
Palms'had been preserved by God, in the days of Abraham, from the 
attack ‘of Chedorlaomer, and had been spared in the judgment of 
Sodom‘ and Gomorrah, at Lot’s intercession ; yet, ciigra total and incor- 
rigible; she was found in the ranks of idolatry, and among the ene- 
miés ‘ofthe Lord. The conditions of pardon being violated, she was 
justly remitted to her original sentence. By virtue thereof, she was 
accursed ‘to the Lord—she and all that she contained, and cursed 
was he who ‘should rebuild her. “In the days of Ahab, Hiel. the 
Beth-elite built Jericho. He laid the foundation thereof in Abiram,, 


his first-born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son, Segub,. 


according to the word of the , Which be spake by Joshua, the son 
of Nun.” (1 K. xvi.) Thisis a most obscure passage of history, What 
had Ahab to do with it? And what power had. Hiel to build and 
fortify cities in the kingdom of Judah ? Probably, this impious apos- 
tate was a rebel against Asa, king of Judah, instigated by Ahab and 
Jezebel. No fulfilment of the curse is mentioned, unless what is said 
of his two sons be itself the penalty of his crime, Josephus says that 
the rebuilder of Jericho was deprived of his eldest son when he laid 
the foundations, and lost his second as he completed the work, 

The City of Palms appears to have been in after times the principal 
station of the Essenian Mystics. ‘The produce of the palm-trees was 
a main article of their subsistence. Engada, or Engaddi, where they 
had their grand lodge, was close to Zoar. Josephus gives some ac- 
count of the diabolical doctrines and practices which they and their 
advocate, the Pagan Jew Philo, disguised under a mask of Pythago- 
réan sanctimony. But in St. J. Chrysostom’s day that mask was 
dropped, and they were known by the title of the Sicarians, or Assas- 
sins. One of the interpretations devised for the word Iscariot, which 
is applied to the betrayer of Jesus, is Isc-Caryota, vir Caryotveus, the 
man of date-trees, (from the 


° ° latente palma 
Pregnantes Caryotides * ° *) 


as though he was a native or inhabitant of the City of Palms.) (Bar- 
toloeci 3, p. 11.) The derivations of that word are none of them 
well ascertained. Your obedient servant, H. 
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THE RAINBOW, ai ati soit moolet 
To the Editor of the British Magasine. dartud ,@qwy 


tooth aay 

Sir, — As your reverend correspondeut,, on the , subject, of,,.the 
Rainbow, appears to me to have assumed some not. universally, 
admitted data on which he builds his argument, and; as, the..credi-+ 
bility of sacred history is not impugned by an. assent .to,.or, dissent 
from, the opinion he has come to on the subject of his letter, 1 may, 
venture, I hope, with great diffidence, to offer one or two,renvarks on. 
his observations, a ide Gel tot 

Your eorrespondent has incidentally introduced the Jongevity,.and 
abstinence from animal food, of man before the flood ; sod adia only 
asserted that no permission to the Antediluvians to eat flesh is recorded, 
in the Bible, and that, therefore, we may presume that they..were, 
capable of living without it, his assertion would haye passed, unchalky 
lenged. But surely it is assuming a not indisputable, nor yndisputed. 
position, to say that they actually did not eat flesh, and that this has 
been revealed to us. If there be any distinct revelation. to, this effect. 
in the Scriptures, it escaped the curious eye of Paley: Whether,’’ 
says he, “ they actually refrained from the flesh of animals is, another 
question. “ Abel, we read, was a keeper of sheep, and for, what.pur- 
pose he kept'them, except for food, is difficult to say (unless, it were 
for sacrifices).’’* “ It is very probable,” (only yery probable!) says 
Bishop Gleig on Stackhouse, “ that before the deluge, mankind did 
not eat, nor, think it lawful to eat, animal food.”’ 

Lam well aware that an assent to this probable, and. perhaps first 
supposition, is yery general among us; and that some tradition of it 
existed among the Pagan poets, is, I think, evident in their accounts, 
of the golden age ; but it is to be remembered, that they all, and many 
Christian supporters of this notion, supposed animals also to have 
been under the same restraint ; whereas we are well assured that the 
formation of the teeth, and the chemical properties of the gastric 
juice of many animals, is adapted particularly (if not solely) to the 
digestion of flesh. And that the Almighty should have suspended the 
usual mode of feeding some animals during their ai esi confine- 
ment in the ark, is in such strict keeping with the whole of his mer- 
ciful provisions for their rescue and the preservation of their species, 
that it would excite much less (if any) surprise that the sacred histo- 
rian should have made no particular mention of it, than that he should 
have omitted to notice so wonderful an event, as that of a large portion 
of the animal kingdom changing their natures, and becoming at once 
carnivorous, particularly when the permission to man to eat flesh 
had introduced the subject. Whatever opinions individuals may 





* Moral Phil., Gen. Rights of Mankind. The force of Paley’s second objection, 
‘* for it is not probable that God would publish a permission to authorize a practice 
which had never been disputed,” I admit that I do not feel, because it is very 
suppdseable that this was as much an instruction as a permission, and without 
some such instruction, it might have never entered into the mind of man to eat flesh, 
and apply to his own sustenance the carcases of the lower animals. 


on these points, the question must be admitted to be adhue sub 
» and cannot be used in argument as a decided one. 

or can I assent to the very decided assertion of your correspon- 
dent, “ that the only e which bears in the least upon the subject”’ 
of rain before the flood, is that em xi. 4, 6, quoted by him. 
Another scripture occurs to me, which appears to apply, though indi- 
rectly, to the subject ; and, if duly considered, to ‘eae against the 
theory, which himself and others have adopted, of there having 
been no rain previous to the mighty outpowerings of Divine wrath 
at the deluge. It is that well-known passage in which St. Paul re- 
bukes the idolatry of the Pagan world, pointing out to the Lyca- 
onians the evidence of the true God, “ Who in times past (év rai¢ 
rapyxnpévauc yeveaic) suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. 
Nevertheless, he left not himself without witness, in that he did good, 
and gave us rain and fruitful seasons.” (Acts xiv. 16,17.) The 
force of which I take to be, that the Almighty Creator never, at any 
period of the world, left himself unwitnessed, but a¢ all times, and 
among all nations, proved his providential care ;—and by what testi- 
mony ?—by giving men “ rain and fruitful seasons.” Nor does it 
seem probable that, with all the bounties of God evidenced in nature 
since the creation before him, St. Paul should have selected that only 
one, as a witness, which, for 1600 years after the creation, had not 
been given to man, either as a blessing or an evidence. It is not my 
wish to agitate the multum diuque vexata questio whether the rainbow 
which appeared to Noah were a miraculous change wrought in nature 
or not, As we are not distinctly informed on that head by the Scrip- 
tures, we may surely consider it a not very necessary point of inquiry, 
as one concerning which ignorance is no reproach,* and on which it 
might be somewhat presumptuous to decide positively. 

For myself, | confess my mind to be amply satisfied with what none 
dispute—that the Almighty, after the deluge, appointed the rainbow to 
be a token of his covenant, and a constant memorial to after ages of 
ais promise to Noah. With no deeper inquisition into its nature and 
origin,—with no decision in my mind of that which scripture has left 
undecided,—TI can hail the rainbow with the admiring and grateful 


sentiment of one of the ablest, most pious, and most amiable of living 
Christians :— 
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“* Sweet rainbow, pride of summer days, 

High set at Heav’n’s command, 

Though into dark and dusky haze 
Thou melt on either hand, 

Dear token of a pardoning God, 
We hail thee, one and all, 

As when our fathers walk’d abroad, 
Freed from their twelvemonths’ thrall.” 


Christian Year, Quing. Sunday. 


A A ee ne 








* “ Nescire velle, que magister optumus 
Docere non vult, erudita inscitia est.”—Jos. Scaliger. 
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 Béyond this, ‘whder our present dearth of inft 
peared to niétty very’ pious and learned divinés * 
rather’curiows than needful. Nor should If have 'pr@ar 
even these humble remarks, did I not see the danger Of 
to certainty; ‘and ‘calling that undeniable trath which’ 

denied by ten thousand, nor” (and) << those opinions unreasd 











we know to be held by such as we allow to be reasonable! mien” 
| I am, Sir, your very obedient serva Gh 

. : | 6.0" 

2 adt te 
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ON THE RIGHT OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD'S, DAY,¢ yo. 

et , iuinaved 

Can there beany day but this, ay DA 

Though many suns to shine endeavour ? ‘iw to ooo 


We count three hundred, but we miss ; 

There is but one; and that one, ever. 
George Herbert on Easter. 

Thou art a day of mirth.— The same, on Sunday. mee 


O! day of days, shall hearts set free 
No “ tt rapture” find for thee ? 
* e * 2 ° 
Sundays by thee more glorious break, 
An Easter day in every week. 
And week days, following in their train, y douty 
The fullness of thy blessing gain ; 
Till all, both resting and employ, 
; , Be one Lord's day of holy joy. 
) Ch 


 - “i 


ii 


ristian Year.—Easter Dity. 
SIR, | 
Tgsk Christian poets have sung true hymns respecting the Christian 


holy day,.and have imbibed the spirit of those whose names they 


reverenced, pointing out aright the motive and method of itsobservance. 
For the early fathers never held for a melancholy celebration of the 
Lord’s day, as if the children of God should put on, their saddest 
countenance on the days of their special attendance in their Father's 
courts; but, “letitia indulgemus,” “letitiam curamus,”’ (Tertullian, ) 
it was with them a day of gladness and rejoicing, 

It were well, perhaps, if a portion of this spirit could enter into the 
numerous classes who are laudably exerting themselves for a better 
observance of our weekly festival. Nothing can be more painful to a 
Christian mind than to witness the disregard so generally shewn to a 
day set apart, by the authority of God and man, for the highest and 
holiest purposes; to think how small must be men’s love to God when 
they can wilfully dishonour him by dishonouring the day dedicated 
and hallowed to-his especial service ; and how little their love to man 
when they can encourage or compel them to a neglect of that duty, 
with the due observance of which their immortal interests are-so inti- 





“ * Sir W. Temple. 
Vor. I1].—June, 1833. dp 
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mately connected, can encourage or compel them to a neglect of the 
means fe ita e, of pardon, and salvation. Doubtless, then, it must be 
a cause Of congratulation that so lively an interest on the subject has 
been excited j In many quarters, and that increased and combined ex- 
ertions are being made to check and remedy this distressing evil. But, 
as there are many ways of seeking to advance the same cause, and all 
tnethods have not the like success, so, it is to be feared, that, unless 
the zeal which has been newly awakened be soundly influenced and 
rightly directed, it will fail of the use to which otherwise, under God’s 
blessing, it might be subservient. 

If they, who take an active part in these measures, be not careful of 
the Tine they adopt, of the language they use, and of the notions they 
propagate, ney may produce very great and important changes both 
in Opinion and prac tice, and yet as far removed as ever from the object 
at which they should aim. ‘Lf, inistaking the nature of this Christian 
ordinance, they shall seek to observe it, not in newness of spirit, but 

oldness of the letter, they may indeed re-establish the sabbatical 
yoke of Judaism, or the superstitious opus operatum of Popery, or may 
revive the self-exalting and uncharitable austerity of Puritanism ; but 
the yw ill not have advanced one ste p towards honouring the Christian 
festival, neither to the right observance of the day itself, still less to the 
diffusion of the cheerful, meek, faithful, and charitable spirit of true 
religion, which is “ the end of the commandment,” the object aimed 
at by this and every other ordinance. 

This latter object we Cau never attain unless, in the fulness of the 
spirit of Christian love, of that twofold love to God and to our neigh- 
bour, on which “hang all the law and the prophets,’ we urge the hal- 
lowing the Lord’s day as one of the especial means sanctioned by God 
himself, where by he is honoured and the salvation of men promoted. 
If we act in that spirit, we may reasonably hope that our “ labour” 
will “ not” be “in vain in the Lord.”’ 

Especial care should be taken that there be nothing in our method 
of recommending and enforcing the duty which shall encourage the 
erroneous perversion to which our corrupt minds would natur: lly lead 
us, that false opinion which was broached by the Pharisees, end has, 
Tt ‘all ages, been adopted by their genuine successors, whether among 
P apists or Protestants—name ‘ly, that the mere right obse rvance of this 
day, as such, rendered them nearer to God and better than their 
neighbours. If the observance of this day be a fruit of true faith and 


love, of a man’s desire to take this, as every other, opportunity of 


drawing near to God, and declaring to the world that he is on the 
Lord's side, doubtless it is pleasing in his sight. If it spring from the 
wish to grow in grace, and to use this, as every other, means of pro- 
curing a continuance and increase of the Holy Spirit's aid, cloubtless 


it w ill not fail of its obje ct through (iod's merey In Jesus Christ; or if 


it be regarded as a pled dge and earnest of the devotion of the whole 
life, as an acknowledgement that so, if it were not impossible through 
human wants, ought every day (“seven whole days, not one in 
seven’) to be spent, in spiritual service upon earth, as we trust that 
our whole time will be hereafter in heaven, it is well. But if it be 


Sean 
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undertaken as a stated task, as so much exacted service, who will ‘He 
pleased with it? If it be not a true sample of the man’s life, of what 
profit will it be? And if it be offered as a sort of compromise, the man 
by a scrupulous exactness in this matter trying to compound for wilful 
neglect in others, will it not be loathsome and an abomination in the 
sight of the Lord? “ When ye come to appear before me, who hath 
required this at your hand, to tread my courts? ‘The Sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot aw ay with,—it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting.’ And yet w hat deceit do men more commonly 
practise upon themselves than this ? 

When thesecrets ofall hearts shall be opened, will there not be many 
w tale told of those who drove hard bargains on Wednesday, turned 
away from the poor on Thursday, passed offa lame horse ora damaged 
piece of goods for more than its wort on Friday, and on Sunday put 
ontheir best clothesand went twice to their place of ‘worship, and thought 
themselves very good people because they did so, and were particular 
in keeping from work during the whole of the day? Nay, may we 
not expect to see an e xemplification of this error on a large scale, if the 
men who laugh to scorn the obligation of an oath,+ and sanction the 
invasion of property, and the violation of the rights of the church, shall 
wind up a course of injustice, robbery, and sacrilege, with a sancti- 
monious ordinance for a more strict observance of the Sabbath? It is 
a point which, in charity to those who are inclined to deceive them- 
selves, should be put prominently forward by the Onishi rs of the 
religious observance of the Lord’s day,—that of itself, it is ofno value : 
if it be not observed as a sample of the life, as a proof of love, or as @ 
means of grace, it is worthless. Let not my words be perverted as 
though I were seeking to lessen men’s obligation to observe this day : 
few can rate that higher than myself. But the question before us is, 
he this obligation is to be discharged ; and what I wish to press upon 
my readers is, that this duty may be so performed as to be offen- 
sive and displeasing to God. All acknowledge the possibility of this in 
the case of the Lord’s Supper, and that unless that ordinance be 
attended in a right mind, a man deceives himself who attends it at all. 
What mist has blinded men’s eyes that they cannot see that the same 
must hold true with regard to this, and that it is not the outward act 
of the body, but the inward motive of the heart, which renders our 
condnet in this, or in any matter, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ ? 

Our moral obligation to keep the Lord’s-day holy, arises from the 
spirit of our duty to God and man ; since neither the honour of the 
first nor the good of the last can be promoted without it. We need 
not even scripture to shew us the necessity of having stated times for 
the publie service of the Being whom we worship. The heathens 


o~ ute — — + eee — + -—- 


* Isaiah i. 12, 13. 
+ When Sir Robert Inglis suggested that the King’s Coronation Oath, to main- 
tain and defend the rights and privileges of the church, was at variance with a Bill 


which proposed to annihilate ten bishoprics at one blow, his remark was wet, with 
loud laughter. 
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were well aware that without this public service religion would disap- 
pear, and that unless the object of adoration was honoured at stated 
times, he would soon be dishonoured and forgotten. As to the quan- 
tity of time to be specially devoted to this purpose, and the frequency 
of its recurrence, that seventh portion is to be our measure which was 
pleasing to the Most High from the beginning, was insisted upon 
under the old dispensation, and sanctioned by the Holy Spirit under 
the new. While in fixing upon the particular day of the seven, we 
are sufficiently guided by “the example of the holy men who were full 
of the Spirit of God, and by the authority of the church of Christ. 
So that while he must be more ignorant of true religion than the 
heathen, who should set his face against all holy days and public ser- 
vices as unnecessary, he must set himself up above the church and 
the apostles, and as wiser than the Spirit of God, if he objects to or 
would alter the day. With equal force does our duty to our neigh- 
bour compel us to encourage and promote, by example and all other 
means, the compliance with this duty. We need not arguments to 
prove it; they will suggest themselves abundantly to every reflecting 
mind. Unhappily, we have too many witnesses, who, having made 
trial of another course, have, with their dying lips, borne testimony 
that the neglect of the Lord’e- day was the beginning of those sins 
which brought them to an untimely and disgr: acetul end. 

As from our duty to God, and our duty to our neighbour, we derive 
the obligation to keep this day, so, from the same, we may learn the 
true measure and rule of its observance ; and that must be held to be 
the truest and most acceptable mode of keeping it holy, which shal! 
most tend to the honour of God and the welfare of man,—the welfare 
of his spiritual and higher part having the first and especial considera- 
tion,* unless charity or necessity put forth occasionally a prior claim 
on account of his body. Lf this be the principle and motive which 
guides men, We are not warranted in putting any limit to the strictness 
with which they observe the day, so long as cheerfulness and charity 
be not impeded. WU, for instance, any one thinks that by having cold 
dinners on the Sunday, he can better promote the two objec ts he should 
have in view, he is to be allowed and not blamed, prov ided the cheer- 
fulness, and gladness, and thankfulness of heart, of himself or others 
be not lessened. But if the effect of such scrupulousness be to make 
him uncharitable in his opinion of others who do not take his exact 
measure, or righteous in his own sight, or to make the return of the 


* Our Lord's words, that “ the Sabbath was made for man,” comprise everything. 
Man consists of body and soul. The Sabbath is for both; for rest from labour for 
the body, for rest from worldly thoughts for the soul. This consideration seems at 
once to lay down law enough for the Christian. If he did not see the reasons, it 
would be enough for him that God has commanded, and he would obey with a ready 
mind and in a spirit of love. But here he sees the reasons. And his sin is so much 
the greater, if he does not profit by the commandment for the purposes for whieh it 
was given. He is bound to employ the Sabbath in that w ay which he, in his con- 
science, is persuaded is most for the good of his soul, with due care (as this excellent 
and very beautiful letter observes) that he do not injure or even offend his brother. 
—Ep. 
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day gloomy and burdensome to others or to himself, he would be 
unquestionably wrong in taking such a course; he would defeat the 
very purpose of the appointment of the day, and do far more injury 
than good to the cause of religion, For continual heaviness of heart 
will break the springs of religion; “ the spirit would fail before me 
and the souls that I have made.’ Praise, bounty, and rest should be 
the distinguishing features of the day; and he who would have mourn- 
ful faces and sad hearts on Sunday, the Christian festival, would act 
as incongruously as he who shoul bid his neighbour to a feast on 
Kriday, the C hristian fast.* 

The Lord's day is a festival, and if any find, as many do, that their 
minds are checked in their thankfulness unless the body rejoices too, 


they are to be allowed and commended if the ‘y keep it as a festival of 


the body as well as of the spirit. In illus tration of this, it is for 
their Sunday’ s dinner that the poor reserve their piece of meat; and 
thus to their minds, more easily influenced by bodily comeidersiiiad 
than those whose wants are more abundantly supplied, the return of 
the day is associated with thoughts of satisfaction and thankfulness. 
‘The Lord’s-day is, indeed, “a day of mirth,” as George Herbert 
styles it; a “day of holy joy,” as his worthy jollower speaks ; but 
they who have grace to understand the spiritual import of these terms, 
must “take heed lest this liberty of ¢ their's’ become a stumbling- 


block to them that are weak.’ “ for the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritual lly diseerned.” Hence, although if one rightly 


impressed with these things should feel disposed, in the exuberance of 
his Christian joy, to dance upon this day, no one could blame him as 
far as God and himself only were concerned; yet, because to carnal, 
weak, and ill-informed minds, such ane xample might be the occasion 
of offence, he would be bound j in charity to restrain himself, for con 
science’ sake; conscience, | say, not his own, but of the others. 
« Let us, therefore, follow after peace, and things whereby one may 
edify another.’ Let it be, indeed, a day of joy ‘and rejoicing, but let 


* So little do people sometimes regard the fitness of things, that I recollect reading 
about two years ago, in a paper, a notice for a solemn (voluntary) fast to be held on 
Sunday! With the same want of consideration (for it seems to me most discordant ), 
some clergymen celebrate the joyful feast of the Holy Communion in the midst of 
the solemn fasting and mourning of Good Friday. 1 suppose it must be from some 
few instances of this sort, that Mr. Riland, in one of his fearfully presumptuous and 
uncharitable publications, censures the church for the appointment of festivals and 
fasts never observed. Beyond his own practice, and the immediate cirele of his 
intimate friends, what can he know of the attention which others pay to these things ? 
Because we do not disfigure our faces, that we may appear unto men to fast, does 
he think that there are not thousands who mark with a mournful spirit, and 
some instance of self-denial, each weekly return of our day of humiliation ; or, 
that the bosoms of such men do not celebrate with holy joy the weekly Easter, and 
the other glad seasons when the names of the blessed are had in remembrance, and 
some special mercies of our Heavenly Father presented to our minds? Alas! the 
possession of the prophet’s robe does not necessarily imply the presence of the pro- 
phet’s spirit; and a man may be convers: unt with holy things all his days, and yet at 
the end of them have to learn the seeret wily hife. 
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us Clearly teach that it is not the light joy of carnal mirth, but. the 
calm, deep, holy joy which they feel, whose minds are at peace with 
God; that gladness and thankfulness of heart which he experiences who 
has hope in Christ that his “ unrighteousness is forgiven, and his sin 
is covered ;’’ and who perceives in the right employment of this day 
some foretaste of that holy occupation which will be the portion of the 
blessed throughout eternal ages. 

In conclusion, let it be observed, that if our moral obligation to 
observe the Lord’s day arises from our two-fold duty of love to God 
and man, the obligation necessarily extends beyond the day itself; 
and if the paying my men’s wages on Saturday night makes it diffi- 
cult for them or their families to observe the day as their consciences 
would lead them to do, or encourages them in the neglect of it, L aim 
as much bound by my duty to God and man to choose some other time 
for payment, as I am to abstain from doing either of them any other 


injury. A. P,P. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
“ The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 


Sin,—The spoliation of the Irish church, and the avowed and sys- 
tematic attack on all property, claims the attention, and alarms. the 
fears, of every reasonable mind. Few would expect that, this attack 
should originate in high places; that they who are the makers of the 
law should be first to ‘br eak those laws, and to corrupt the very, source 
of justice. Justice and integrity should be found. in the throne, and 
the servants of the throne, as their last resource. 

If king and ministers violate Justic e and break faith, what can they 
expect from the poor and ignorant ? and how can they enforce the 
penal laws against offenders, whe n they themselves have set the ex- 
ample, and taught them tov iolate the first principles of justice ? “Thou 
shalt not steal,” is not to be confined to robbers and pickpockets, but 
is equally applicable to ministers and princes. They may be digging 
a pit only to swallow up themselves. Rulers may easily pervert the 
minds of the vulgar; they may easily prepare the cup of trembling ; 
but let them beware lest the "y themselves should drink the very dregs 
of the same cup, when crowns and sceptres, coronets and titles, shall 
be trampled with contempt in the mire, under the insolent feet of the 
triumphant mob. What saith the scripture—“ Cursed is he,” whether 
high or low, whether prince or peasant, “ who removeth his neigh- 
bour’s land-mark.’’ Property is of divine appointment; therefore, he 
who violates property, who spoils his neighbour, who plunders him of 
the fruit of industry, ‘viol: ates the order of the divine appointment ; 
can secure no b lessing to himself and children, but may justly expect 
that the hand of violence, and the tongue of calumny, may visit his 
offences with a present rod, and his sins with scourges, even in this 
world: so that men may say, when they see the righteous retribution 
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of Providence, even in this lower and disorderly world,  V« rrily there 
is a God who judgeth the earth ; doubtless there is a reward for the 
righteous, and a punishment for the wicked,” even in this world. 


A. B. 


CHURCHWARDENS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Rev. Sir,—The negligent and imperfect manner in which churehwar 
dens usually dise harge ‘the duties of their office has been for many years 
a grievous injury to the church, and therefore a subject of just com 
plaint on many occasions. We find Paley, in one of his Charges, 
sharply reproving the churchwardens of his day for their culpability in 
this respect. “ I know nothing,” says he, “in which the obligation of 
an oath is so egregiously trifled w ith, or rathe rin which that obligation 
is so entirely overlooke d, asin the office of the churehwarden.”” It is 
not long since this matter was again taken up in a powerful discourse 
preached in Canterbury at the Archbishop's Visitation, Could these 
addresses, or others of a similar character, be periodically sounded in 
the ears of some parish officers, whom | despair of inducing to read 
them, there would, perhaps, be little need of the measure L desire to 
suggest. 

I must first remind your readers how seldom it happens that persons, 
who can be guilty of the fault I condemn, are so docile and submis- 
sive to their minister as to bear, with a desirable feeling, any reproof 
coming immediately from him on the subject of their negligence. But 
no man called to the office of a churchwarden would receive with 
positive displeasure that specific admonition which he knew to have 
originally come from a higher authority in the church, and to be an 
address which the minister of e very parish is bound to deliver accord- 
ing to its directions. What then I would respectfully suggest to my 
superiors in office, as a measure likely to produce much good, i is, that 
a paper be issued every year by the Ordinary, or by the Are hdes acon 
at his Visitation, setting forth the various and important duties incum- 
bent upon churchwardens, and impressively reminding them of their 
sacred obligation to perform the same in a diligent and conscientious 
manner; that a copy of this paper be delivered to every parish 
minister, with strict injunctions for him to read it aloud in his church 
during the time of divine service on some Sunday morning (or after- 
noon, if there be no morning duty), within a month from the date of the 
chure ‘hwardens’ appointment, both of whom are to be present at this 
reading. T do not stand alone in the opinion that such a proceeding 
would be productive ofso much good as that of relieving me and many 
others from certain embarrassme nts, into which we are often thrown by 
the negligence and numerous omissions of our churchwardens. Should 
any of your able correspondents be pleased to consider this suggestion, 
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and so far to improve upon it as to bring it into notice in the proper 
quarter, I shall have an additional reason for signing myself, Rev. Sir, 
Your grateful servant, ‘I’. B.* 


* Two excellent papers of Directions to Churchwardens and Sextons, circulated 
by Archdeacon Thorpe, are here subjoined :— 


Archdeaconry of Durham,— Michaelmas Visitation, a,v. 1828. 


“ The Ch—~wardens of... .. .. « . are desired to take care that the 
following regulations, for the greater comfort of the congregation, and the more 
economical preservation of the building under their charge, be duly observed. 

The soil to be removed from the foundation, and, if there be no insuperable 
impediment, a dry drain of a lower level than the floor of the interiour to be carried 
all round the building, with a cover of flag or brick, which is always to be kept free 
from soil, rubbish, and weeds. 

No graves to be opened within the building, or near the exteriour walls. 

Ventilation to be secured by casements, trap-doors in the ceiling, and otherwise, 
and all casements and ventilators to be kept in perfect repair, and fit for use. 

‘Thin iron gates; with locks and bolts, to be affixed to the outer doors, and all the 
doors, ventilators, and casements, to be set open for some hours of every fine day, 
both winter and summer. 

The doors to be opened one hour before service and one hour after, except in very 
severe weather, and except where warm air is introduced during the time of its 
being used. 

A fire to be kept up in the vestry for some hours in every week. 

Access to roofs, towers, &c. to be prevented, except for the purposes of cleaning 
and repair. 

Twice in every year, the beginning of May, and the middle of September, the 
roofs, gutters, spouts, conduits, and the whole fabric, exteriour and interiour, to be 
examined, cleansed, and repaired: and the gutters after falls of snow to be cleared 
forthwith. 

Every part of the interiour of the building to be swept perfectly clean, at Teast 
once in every week. 

The stone-work not to be defaced for the purpose of erecting monuments or pews ; 
and, in repairs, the original architecture and character of the fabric to be preserved, 
except in any special case leave be given by the ordinary to depart from it. 

The outer doors and the windows to be painted every third or fourth year: other 
painting, with proper care, and colouring, under favourable circumstances, if well 
done at first, may last ten or even twelve years, 

All locks, bolts, hinges, &c. to be kept properly cleaned, and oiled when required. 

The Ch———yard to be kept free from nuisance and weeds, and the herbage to be 
eaten down (if convenient, by sheep) or cut frequently and at stated times,—and a 
path of stone or gravel to be made to the Church-door, and preserved dry, free, and 
open, 

Projected changes in the interiour arrangements, as well as in the fabrie and 
windows, to be notified to, and approved by the ordinary, before they are carried 
into effect. 

It is the especial duty of the Ch wardens to see that no injury be done to any 
of the congregation, by raising or altering pews or otherwise, and that no free seats 
be alienated, or galleries erected, without the knowledge and sanction of the Bishop 
or his Archdeacon. 

The introduction of warm air by means of stoves or flues is recommended mM every 
case where it can be effected, precaution being used against fire.” 








Instructions to the Sexton of 
You WILL TAKE CARE 
To keep open all casements and ventilators, and also all exteriour doors, if iron 
gates be affixed to them, for several hours of the morning of every fine day, closing 
them before night-fall ; and also for ove hour before morning service, and one hour 
after, except in severe weather, and except where warm air is introduced during the 
time it is used. 
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WEEKLY LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Siz,—I will endeavour to be as brief as possible in attempting to give 
my view of the subject proposed by W.G., the pith of which, | conceive, 
amounts to this:—whether it be lawful, or otherwise, to hold a weekly 
lecture in a school-room or private house ; that is, in a place unconse- 
crated or unlicensed by the Diocesan, 1 say, the pith—for with the 
discussion of the advantages proposed by, the benefits or ill-effects 
arising from, or the best mode of conducting, it, we have, at the 


present moment, nothing to do. It is, therefore, simply a question of 


law; and the case is usually understood thus: if any one hold a 
meeting for religious improvement, and there be present more than 
twenty persons besides the immediate family, such comes under the 
observation of the law of the land; and the person may be indicted 
for not having taken out the usual and regular license. But then, 
again, if we have so complied with this regulation by procuring 
license, which must be filled up for a particular room or house, we 
at once convert it into a conventicle; officiating in which, without 
being duly and expressly licensed thereto by the bishop, constitutes 
us, by our own act, schismatics. ‘This is the popular view of the 
case. 

Now, if this view of the law be true, the question is at once de- 
cided, as to the irregularity of these weekly lectures; and it follows 
that they must be indictable, because unlicensed. But let me request 
W.G, to accompany me in a few extracts from the act itself, (52 
Geo. LIL. ¢. 155, July 29th, 1812.) 

“ Whereas it is expedient that certain acts of parliament, made in 
the reign of his late Majesty King Charles the Second, relating to 
non-conformists and conventicles, and refusing to take oaths, should be 
repealed; and that the laws relating to certain congregations and as- 
semblies for religious worship, and persons teaching, preaching, or offi- 
ciating therein, and resorting thereto, should be amended; be it 
enacted’’—(and so on, repealing various acts) —“ and an act of par- 
liament, intituled, ¢ An act to prevent and suppress seditious con- 
venticles,’ shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 





To have a fire frequently in the vestry. 

To sweep every part of the interiour of the building perfectly clean, once at least 
in the week. 

To keep the gutters, spouts, and conduits free and open, particularly during storms 
of snow. 

To sweep the path-way to the porch and other doors every Saturday, and clear 
the Ch yard of nuisance and weeds. 

To remove weeds and rubbish from the foundation of the fabric, and not open 
graves near the walls. 

To prevent access to the roofs, &c. except for the purpose of cleaning and repair, 
and protect the building with all its appendages, as far as in you lies, from harm. 


Durham, Michaelmas Visitation, 1828. 


TO BE PUT UP IN THE VESTRY. 


Vow. WL —Jine, 1883. 4 Q 
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Now this first clause very evidently is regarding none but dis- 
senters; and with this in remembrance, pass we on to the second 
clause :— 

And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
act, no congregation or asseinbly for religious worship of prot: stants, 
(that is, of course, protestant disse mters )——“ (at which there shall * 
present more than twenty persons, besides the immediate family and 
servants of the person in whose house, or upon whose premises, such 
meeting (W&e.) shall be held), shall be permitted or allowed, unless 
and until the place of such meeting (&c.) be duly registered and cer- 
tified.” 

The third clause enacts, that every person who shall teach in sach 
place, without consent of the occupier thereof (this could never have a 
clergyman in view ), shall forfeit not more than 302. nor less than 40s. 
for each such offence. And the fourth exonerates all persons who attend 
these from pain and penalty, “ formerly made and prescribed in an 
act, intituled, * An act for exempting their Majesties’ protestant 
subye ols disse nting from the church of Kengland = &e.”” And so it runs 
on, through nineteen weary clauses 

But the above extracts will sutlic iently aliswer my present purpose, 
to shew, that the regu/ar/y ordained ¢ ‘ergy are not considered by this 
act ; but merely those self-ordained ministe rs, Who, not being respon 
sible to uny Te cognise “4 ecclesiastical authority, miust be taken 
cognizance of by the law of the land. But the clergy are fully 
authorize d, not only by the church, but by the daw, to exercise the 
shepherd's office over their particular flocks : oad, for the purpose 
of benefitting them, may act in whatever manner shall appear most 
fit, in the exercise of ¢he7r Judgment and discretion: always provided, 
that it be in accordance and subservience to Scripture, to their oath of 
canonical obedience, and to the law. For if they are not competent 
to be entrusted with this discretionary power in the detai/s of their 
work, neither are they competent for the more important services of 
the sanctuary. 

If my view ot the act be correct—-viz., that the law never con- 
templated the regular clergy—then it follows, that we may lawfully 
hold such mecting, and in such manner, as the church forbids not, 
and our own judgme nt approves: for, © where no law is, there is no 
trausgression.’ 

| think it necessary, however, to allude to canon 71: “ Ministers 
not to preach, or administer the communion, in private houses :"’ upon 
the strength of which, the bishop may canonically command or pro- 
hibit anv of his clergy from there delivering a sermon, (such as W.G. 
deseribes as being trequently preached during some of those, pro- 
fessedly called, weekly dectures); but if there be one sick or impotent 
person in the cottage, the pastor may ( by the above canon) select a 
tert, and preach a regular sermon, if he so please; nor can any 
authority legally intertere to prevent him 

But once more: until the bishop forbid, there is no violation of 
the oath of canonical obedience: tor we do not say that we will obey 
the canons, which are not law, nor reeoenised as law: but that we 
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will pay canonical obedience to the bishop in all things datw/id and 
honest.—Mark the restriction :—<As soon, therefore, (and not before) 
as our diocesan issues his canonical command, we are bound, in con- 
formity with our oath, to pay thereto canonical obedience, 
l am, Sir, your faithful servant, 8. 'T. PC, 

PS. These lectures, lt think, ought not to assume the form of a ser- 
nice, but merely consist in reading and e xplaining some portion of Holy 
writ, adapting » yourself to the limited capacities of the lower orders by 
a familiarity, whic h, in general assemblies, might be injurious, —being 
plain, patient, and tautological, even to weariness. ior those who 
have had any experience of the class in question must be aware 
how difficult it is to make them comprehend the simplest and most 
obvious truths ; and that it is only by the most patient repetition that 
you can infuse an idea of your meaning into their minds. Now, the 
services of the sanctuary must avoid this famili rity of style and de- 
portment, which the poor can only understand : and (nay I breathe 
the idea?) it appears to me, that not one in twenty among that 
humble class carry away with them any distinct recollections of that 
which they hear drop from the pulpit. “And it is with this conviction 
that | advocate cott we lectures; not held in a school-room, for there 
they assume the formality of a service; but, for example, at the 
largest cottage in your parish, or at free, if the parish be large, during 
the week- days ; for there the poor can teel at ease, and may pro- 


pound a question to their minister without fear or observation of in- 
truders. 


WEEKLY LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sik,—It was, Ll believe, an observation of Walker's of ‘Truro—*“ What- 
ever good you do, must be done in the church.”’ His experience is 
worth some thing on these subjects, and may, perhaps, guide us to a 
right conclusion on the question of “Weekly Lectures in uncon- 
secrated places,’ both as to the general rule, and also the exceptions 
to it, if departure from the strict law, as stated by A. P. P., can ever 
be admitted. It is one part of the duty of a minister of our apostolical 
church—and for the due performance of it he has a vow registered 
in heaven—to seek after the stray sheep of his flock, and to follow 
them into every part of the desert, whithe rthey may have wandered ;— 
but for what purpose? Not to feed them, and to leave them when he 
feeds them, but to bring them back to the fo/d for tood. This is the 


object for which he himself leaves the fold—to bring them back ; nor 


will he feel satisfied that he has performed the duty, entrusted to him 
by the Great She pherd of the sheep, till all his stray sheep are returned 
to their fold, and go in and out from it, not to ws ander again, but to 
find pasture with the rest of his floc k, under his eye, and at his 
Thus, in the care of extensive or long-neglected parishes, 
it may he necessary at intervals to perform some of the public duties 
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of the pastoral office within other walls than those of the church :— 
in the case of a widely-extended parish, the necessity may be perma- 
nent; in that of a neglected parish, it will last only so long as will 
suffice to make the pastor know his sheep, and be known of them, 
till at.last they follow him with the rest of his flock, and he gathers 
them together to one fold, under one shepherd, Here, then, what 
good he does out of the church, is only that he may do good nowhere 
ut in. the church. In this spirit, and with these views, did Gilpin act 
in the out-of-joint times in which he lived, when, in bis almost mis- 
sionary, preachings among the shepherd-deserted flocks of the north, 
he is: said to have been careful to gather his hearers together in éhe 
church rather than elsewhere; and in the same path have many fol- 
lowed since, eyen to the present day, who have departed from the 
latter of the rule. only to act more in the spirit of it. But it is not 
easy to see how, upon apy ground of this kind, the conduct of that 
clergyman is to be defended, who, with a church easily accessible to all 
his, parishioners, and in other respects well adapted for his purpose, yet 
opeus a place for public worship, at stated intervals in the week, in a 
private building. What distinguishes him at the time from the dis- 
senting minister? Look at him in the room in which he is officiating ; 
—-ut the place, or the mode of worship! An unconsecrated place of 
worship! No canonicals!—no Liturgy! . Perhaps a sermon only, or 
a sermon aud his own prayers, written. or extempore ! and an, audience 
chiefly dissenters! Where is the clergyman of the church of England 
here? Where, in any of its distinguishing features, the church ? 
And what is the reason, in most cases, if not in all, for their preference 
of an improper place for public worship, to the proper ?, Because the 
lower portion of the hearers would not come to church; either not 
caring to undergo the service before the sermon, or, upon principle, 
objecting to it! And wherever this is the case, wherever there are 
Weekly Lectures in the school-room, or in any unconsecrated place 
in the parish, because there is an indisposition on the part of the people 
to attend them in church, is this not a virtual renunciation, on the part 
of the minister of the church in that parish, of all the differences be- 
tween us and orthodox dissenters? Will he plead that his own business 
is to win souls, and that this is to be done in season, and out of season ; 
meaning thereby in subjection to the principles of the church which 
sent him into the ministry, or in violation of them? I would respect- 
fully and earnestly beg of him a caretul, quiet reconsideration, not only 
of his obligations, voluntarily undertaken, to that church, but of what 
this church is. | am, Sir, yours &c., C, 1. H. 


P.S. The following passage from the Ordination Service for priests 
should not be omitted in the consideration of this subject :— 

“ The Bishop.—Will you then give your faithful diligence always 
s) to minister the doctrine, and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, 
as the Lord has commanded, ano as Tas CHURCH AND REALM HATH 
RECRKIVED THE SAME, according to the commandments of God, so 
that you may teach the people committed to your care and charge 
with all diligence to keep and observe the same ? 

« The Priest.—I willdo so, by the help of the Lord.” 
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WEEKLY LECTURES. hu lsvodeag of 
} V4 92RD Ot? 


To the Editor of the British Mugatine. » tedt af cin 
Sin,—In addition to the excellent observations of your corréspondetit 


A. P. P., on the'subject of Weekly Lectures, permit ime‘to direet' the 


attention of W. G. and W. A. 8. to the 7Ist canon, which 


forbids any ministration in private houses, “except it’ be ‘in’times' of» 
necessity, When any being either so impotent as he cannot’ gd! to” 


the church, or very dangerously sick, are desirous of being partakers of 
the holy Sacrament,’ and even requires that in chapels, which aré‘at- 


tached to houses, service be performed “very seldom upon Sundays’ 


and Holy days,’’ because it will prevent the attendance of “ the lords 
and masters of the said houses, and their families” at their own parish 
church. In the opinion of those who prepared this canon, any thing 
which would tend to the absence of the people from the pubdiic duties 
of religion in the church (even though the service itself was not tieg- 
lected) was to be avoided. Now, it appears that these weekly: lec- 
tures, if they are conducted in the manner described by W. G:, and 
actually practised by W. A. S., must not only produce this effect, but, 
by extemporaneous prayers, tend to lower our excellent Liturgy in 
the estimation of the people, and actually prejudice them in favour of 
the service of the conventicle. Thus sectarianism will not otily be 
countenanced, but spread, by those who are bound, by the most solemn 
obligations, '“ to drive away all erroneous doctrine,’ * and uniformity 
be set at nought by those who are solemnly pledged to promote it. 
This “zeal; which is not according unto knowledge,” has ever been 
attended with the most dangerous consequences to our church. When 
discipline'is once'set aside, and customs prevail in a parish, which are 
opposed ‘alike to the order and the spirit of our beautiful service, it is 
scarcely ‘possible to say how far error may proceed, or what evil may 
ensue. ff; however, we will turn to that historic page, which is now, 
alas! so much despised, we shall find that practices, similar to those 
which are now advocated, have been productive of the most prejudi- 
cial effects ; and perhaps I do not go too far in saying, that to them 
may be ascribed some of those evils, which terminated in the subver- 
sion of episcopacy, and the establishment of presbyterianism in these 
kingdoms. The prophesying which prevailed in Elizabeth's reign, 
she was obliged to suppress, not only from the contentions which they 
produced amongst the clergy, but because “ they gave encouragement 
to novelty, made people ramble in their fancy, and neglect their 
affairs ;’’+ and Bishop Burnett, in the “ Summary of affairs before the 
Restoration,’ which he gives at the commencement of “ the) History 
of his own Time,’ shews the evil which proceeded from ministers 
“ getting their people to meet privately with them,’’ when “ they gave 
great vent to extemporaneous prayer, which was looked on as a sort 
of inspiration, and by these means they grew very popular.’}) The 
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* Service for the ordering of Priests. 
t Collier’s Eccles. Hist., vol. ii, 560. t Vol. i., 18. 
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human heart is still as much “given to change’ as ever; novelty and 
variety will always influence men, and lead them from things which 
have become estimable from their antiquity; and as the same means 
will ever conduce to the same end, any thing which tends to estrange 
the people from the excellent formularies of our church, must be es- 
teemed dangerous, and particularly so at a period when sectarianism 
igrife, and. every effort is made to sap the foundation of our establish- 
ment, Lam, &c., T. H. T. 


ON PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Siz,—l fully agree with your correspondent T. O. on the importance 
of parochial psalmody as an essential part of Divine worship, and the 
benefit which flows from it when judiciously and properly used, It 
is, indeed, a means most effectual in raising the heart to that source 
from whence proceeds every good, and in affording refreshment to 
those whose spirits are wearied with the fervency of devotion, To 
render psalmody effectual to these purposes, the melody should be 
simple, and such as can easily be caught by the most unmusical. ear ; 
it should harmonize with, and strengthen the feelings which the words 
convey, and it should be solemn and impressive. It is the neglect of 
these points which renders this part of our service so little calculated 
to advance the honour of God, and which has given the dissenter, in 
this respect, so great an advantage over our church, A little judicious 
attention, however, on the part of the clergy, (with whom the re- 
sponsibility of this, as of every other part of the service, rests,) will 
soon effect the reform which is necessary. ‘The form of sound words 
to be used in this solemn part of Christian worship is not so easily to 
be arranged; and more particularly when we see the predisposition 
which exists among many to introduce unauthorized hymns into. the 
service of our church. Nothing can appear to me more uncanonical 
or more unseemly than this now, alas! too generally prevailing 
custom, If uniformity be essential in one respect, it must be so in 
all; it must relate no less to psalmody, than to the other parts of our 
service. Indeed, it is essential to ensure, as far as may be, similarity 
of doctrine, because if every clergyman be at liberty to introduce 
hymns into the church service, subject only to the control of bis own 
ideas and his own fancy, opinions may be inculcated far removed 
from those which are enforced in our excellent Liturgy, 

The only authorized sources from whence we can derive the means 
of fulfilling this essential part of Divine worship, are those versions of 
the Psalms which have been allowed and permitted by the head of the 
church established in these kingdoms; and these appear to possess 
everything which the most ardent worshipper can require. They 
possess a spirit which has been sufficient to soothe the woes, to express 
the joys, and to animate the hopes of Christians under every varied 
circumstance. And I cannot but deplore the too, general rejection of 
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these Divine compositions for others ; it may be ofa more énthasiastiv; 
but not more beneficial or religious character. 1 cannoteven récon~ 
cile to myself the use of the Morning and Evening Hymns’ (they not 
having been recognised by any authority) in our churches, when the 
Psalms supply us with words quite as appropriate. ‘'Whatican be 
more apposite than the two first verses of the fifth or: sixty-third 
Psalms as a substitute for the former; and the third and ‘eighth 
verses of the fourth, or third and fourth verses of the sixty-third, for 
the latter ? and in these that uniformity, which is so essential, is not 
violated. ‘The danger in every innovation, however trivial it may 
appear to us, is, that from one we proceed to another. The principle 


of uniformity once laid aside, we know not how far we may be car- . 


ried, till everything is sacrificed to our own ideas, and that beautiful 
harmony, which characterizes our establishment, is lost. It does not, 
therefore, appear that the suggestions of T’. U., jun., as to a “ standard 
manual of psalms and hymns’’ being published by the Society ‘for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, can obviate the difficulty, since it 
does not possess any power in this matter; and however excellently 
and beneficially it may have discharged the duties to which it has 
long been devoted, 1 cannot but think such a work would be depart- 
ing from its legitimate object, and usurping an office which belongs to 
higher authority. I am, &c., 0. 


ON PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sim,—T fully agree with some correspondents who have lately ad- 
dressed you as to the importance of church psalmody, It is an 
inconsistency, to say the least, that no eri has been made by 
ecclesiastical authority for this essential and very valuable part of 
public worship. ‘To supply this omission, in some degree, many 
clergymen have introduced into their churches selections of psalms 
and hymns at their own discretion, and by their own authority. I 
do not blame them for so doing; but there are few who do not admit 
that it would be most desirable that uniformity should prevail in 
public worship in this point as in others; and without waiting for 
authority to interpose in effecting this uniformity, may we not make 
some approach to it in an unobjectionable manner? If we can, 
surely some advantage will be gained. The suggestion of T. U,, 
jun., in your Dec. number, is a valuable one, viz., that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge should give their sanction to a 
manual of psalms and hymns. But I do not think with him, that it 
is at all necessary that the prefacing such a manual should be re- 
ferred to the committee of general literature, nor to any other com- 
mittee, A much readier mode would be, for some one of the numerous 
selections ‘already extant to be adopted by the society, by its being 
admitted tipon their catalogue; and I think this end might probably 
be accomplished, if several of the district committees, in connection 
with the society, would agree in the recommendation of some par- 
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ticular selection that appears to them a good one. I should propose that 
the selection made by the Rev. Hartwell Horne should be made choice 
of, for this reason, that there would probably be a greater facility to its 
admussion than most others, both from its being the production of a 
gentleman of high reputation in the church, by his many valuable 
labours, and also from it having already the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to whom it is dedicated. It is also in itself a 
very good selection, though I could wish it to be made more copious. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, C. S. 


a ee 


LABOUR RATE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Burton Latimer, near Kettering, Northamptonshire. 
Sir,—The following statement of the result of the first introduction of 
a labour rate into this parish may, perhaps, be not unworthy of your 
notice, especially as the Act of Parliament, under which the rate is 
levied, is only temporary, being intended probably for an experiment: — 

In the last nine weeks, two rates, each of a shilling in the pound, 
have been levied upon the landholders, to be worked out on the fol- 
lowing scale of wages :—Boys under 14, 2s. 6d. per week; from 14 to 
18, 4s.; from 18 to 21, 7s. Men from 7s. to 108., a rate for each one 
being fixed. Of course this scale does not fix the wages of each 
labourer, but only the terms on which the rate may be worked out ; 
and, in several instances, the wages of the labourer rises above this 
standard. 

The poor’s levy is by this reduced nearly one-third. Before, there 
were every morning from twenty to thirty men and boys “ going the 
rounds’’ seeking employment. Now all the men are employed; 
indeed, in some instances, labourers have not been met with to work 
out the rate ; and (which, to my mind, is no slight proof of the good 
effects) the idle ones of the parish, though receiving increased wages, 
complain that they preferred the low pay and light work (i.e. idleness) 
to the increased pay and steady labour. | 

The farmers are so much pleased with these results, that they have 
determined to carry on the system, with these alterations only,—that 
the rate of ls. in the pound shall be worked out in six weeks,—that 
the scale of wages shall be, from 14 to 16 years of age, 3s.; from, 16 
to 18, 3s. 6d.; from 18 to 21, 5s.; the rest as before. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuaries WARREN, Curate.* 





* RULES OF LABOUR RATE AT INWORTH. 

Ist. That a Labour Rate shall be levied at 3s. in the pound, for the better em- 
ployment of the able-bodied men who belong to this parish, for six weeks, to com- 
menee on the 2ist of January, 1833; and that every person be allowed to work out 
the amount of his rate, by payment to labourers, ls. 6d. per day for an able-bodied 
man, and for other men and boys the sum which is actually paid to them, at the 
customory rate of labour, or pay the balance to the overseer. 
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ON ENDOW MENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


‘+ 


Mr. Epiror,—1 send you the following note on Endowménts, 
extracted from Gilly’s Memoir of Felix Neff, thinking it worthy ofva 


place in the British Magazine, which every month | peruse with 
delight :— : 


* The tendency of endowments has often been discussed. Some 
are inclined to think that they are not beneficial to the cause of reli- 
gion ; and it has been argued, that a minister of the word may be 
safely left to the generosity of his flock ; that a congregation will never 
suffer an active and pious clergyman to be insufficiently provided for. 
The name of Oberlin is now proverbial, and synonymous for that of 
an eminent and meritorious pastor. At the Revolution, Oberlin, like 
the rest of the established clergy of France, was deprived of his scanty 
income. This was in 1789. At first, his parishioners came forward 
with generous alacrity, and declared that their excellent minister should 
be none the worse—that they would raise 1400 francs, or about 567. 
a-year, for him, at the least. The first year they subscribed a purse 


2nd, That every person included in this rate shall, at the end of the period d 
on, make a true return to the overseer of the name of every man and boy employed 
by them, belonging to this parish, and wages paid to each of them, but in no case 
higher wages than Is. 6d. per day for an able-bodied man, and for other men and 
ba Hi sum which is actually paid to them. 
That all parishioners’ sons, actually employed as labourers by their parents, 

be considered as similar situated as other labourers. 

4th. That the monies collected from this rate, in lieu of labour, shall be applied 
to the parish funds, and disbursed as the vestry may direct. 


Rate granted to Samuel Unwin, overseer, January 22nd, 1833. 


RULES FOR THE LABOUR RATE AT KELVEDON. 


Ist. ‘That a labour rate be made upon the oceupiers of land, and other inhabitants 
of this parish, at 2s. 4d. in the pound, for the period of six weeks, to commence on 
Monday, the 22nd day of April, 1833. 

2nd. That all occupiers and other inhabitants shall deliver a return of labour done 
on their respective occupations, with the name of every man and boy whom they 
shall have employed during the preeeding six weeks, their respective ages, and the 
re ce paid to each ; but in no case will higher wages be allowed than 20d. per diem, 
including beer. 

3rd. That every occupier or inhabitant who shall shew that he has employed, bond 
Jide, the requisite quantum of labourers to cover his amount of rate, be excused from 
paying the same. 

4th. That no labourer or servant belonging to any other parish be included in the 
fo ng resolutions, unless the person employing him shall produce to the meeting, 
at which the rate is to be settled, a certificate from such parish, shewing that for 
every such labourer, one belonging to this parish is employed therein. 

5th. That all householders rated at 10/. and under, be excluded from the operation 
of this rate ; and that all who are rated at 111 and 12/. be charged at only one-fourth 
part of the same. 


6th. That all sums collected under the above-mentioned rate in lieu of labour, 
shall be applied to the parish funds. 

N.B. Under these regulations every occupier or inhabitant will be required to 
employ labourers belonging to the parish (except as excepted by the 4th and 5th 
resolution ) tothe amount of 40s. per week, for every 100d rental ; and so im pro- 
portion for a greater or less amount, or to make up the deficiency in money when 
the rate is settled. 


Vou. III.—June, 1833. 4k 
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of 1133 frances ; the second year their liberality fe// down to. 4U0 frances 
(162.), The pastor saw how things were going on, and requested that 
there might be no more annual collections for him; he was unwilling 
to appear to be drawing from the poor or the reluctant; he would 
leave it entirely to their free will and unsolicited offerings ; they knew 
the way to his house, he said, and might bring to him what and when 
they pleased. In 1794, few as were Oberlin’s wants, his own re- 
sources and his parishioners’ bounty had so far failed him, that he 
was obliged to undertake the charge of ten or twelve pupils for his 
subsistence,’ —Memoir of Neff, p. 315-16. 

These were Frenchmen; now, would Englishmen have acted 
better? I rather think that this is a faithful picture of human nature 
in general. We all may express our abhorrence of the conduct here 
described ; we may even doubt the Christianity of such a flock; but 
let us reflect within ourselves whether we have never been conscious 
of similar inconstancy in a good cause. When men can assure them- 
selves of that constant zeal, which will actuate them to afford an 
equable and adequate maintenance to a meritorious pastor (and, by 
the way, be it observed, that they cannot meet with an Oberlin every 
day), then, and not till then, can the endowments of our venerable 
establishment be sacrificed to popular cry, without hazard to our 
national faith. I remain, Sir, Amicus. 


COLLECT BEFORE SERMON. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Srr,—In your number for February, “ H.” suggests the propriety of 
varying the collect before the sermon, and of selecting one on the 
same subject with it. Would not in general a prayer for grace to do 
any particular duty come more advantageously after than before the 
duty has been explained and enforced? The congregation would 
more easily follow the meaning of the prayer when they could anti- 
cipate the subject, and if the sermon had produced anything like the 
intended and desired effect, they would pray with more earnestness 
and fervency. With respect to the prayer before the sermon, a 
collect which asks for a blessing on the labours of the clergy, like 
that for the third Sunday in Advent, and on their preaching particu- 
larly, seems to me most appropriate. Perhaps a correspondent would 

int out a few such from our own or other formularies. ‘The col- 
facts which I have most frequently heard, though very beautiful 
and well adapted to our wants, do not appear’ to precede sermons 
with much propriety. If more variety is desirable in our service, as 
many think, among whom possibly your correspondent H. may be 
numbered, might not something be gained by a more general usé of 
the option which the church gives as to the hymns which aré read 
after the lessons, (thongh the Benedicite seems better adapted, to 
chanting: than: reading,) and by introducing at the: proper time» the 
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prayer in Ember Week, the use of which is advisable on’ s0° tnany 
higher grounds ? I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, A. 0" 
litt SYoy) 


COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The object of my present communication is to ascertain from 
yourself, or from some of your correspondents, the probable intention of 
the church of England in regard to the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion on Good Friday, I cannot but think, from a consideration of 
the rubric, that it was not intended that it should be administered 
on that day, and the omission of a proper preface (there being oné 
for Ascension Day) would surely tend to give weight to this opinion, 
I know that many excellent persons, and Bishop Porteus among the 
number, have considered it a profitable thing to administer it on that 
day, and the custom has prevailed in many places, but that does not 
prove it to be correct to do so. 

Dean Comber, by the following observation, would lead one to 
suppose that it was never done in the primitive church :— ‘This 
sacrament is a feast of joy and thanksgiving; the apostles ate it with 
gladness of heart; and the primitive Christians did not think fit to 
receive it upon any day of humiliation because they were to rejoice in 
this feast.”’ 

The Romish church does not receive the holy communion on the 
three days during which the Bridegroom was taken away from them, 
and for that reason the priests, who are required to receive it every 
day, receive it twice onthree other days, of which I believe Christmas- 
day to be one. Do they derive this custom of not receiving on these 
three days from the primitive Christians? and what authority has 
Dean Comber for his assertion ? 

By giving a full answer to this by citing authorities from the writers 
of the church, you would much oblige 

Your faithful servant, A Parisu Prisst. 

I do not perceive that Palmer has alluded to the subject in his 

Origines Liturgice. 


NOTICES IN CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sizk,—Notwithstanding the plain directions in the rubric, at the 
end of the Nicene creed, “ And nothing shall be proclaimed or 
published in the church during the time of Divine service, but by the 


eee oe ee latalpa — ~—_~< - -- ee ee ee 





* The question is, first of all, what the church intends, which, we may be sure, is 
the best. When a sermon was preached without the service, the eanon prescribes a 
form of prayer, such as is used in the Universities, on these occasions, But when a 
sermon was preached in service, was it intended that any collect or prayer should be 
used? It would be doing service if some one, who has leisure, would see what ligh 
can be thrown on the point.—Ep. 
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mipister : mor, .by him anything but what)is prescribed )in the ries: of 
this k, or by, the King, or the ordinary of the place,” the nara: | 
of public worship in many places is repeatedly violated by the parish 
clerk giving notice of some rate about to, be levied, or of some other 
business,.totally unconnected with that of the church! | In the parish 
with which I am connected, the poor and other rates ate, unhappily, 
on the increase; and to,this evil the attention of the congregation is 
constantly directed by some notice or other “by order of the vestry, 
&c.,”” which, even if i¢ must be read, might often be so worded as to 
be less offensive to_the feelings...Now my object, Mr. Editor, is to 
ascertain whether a clergyman has it in his power or not to forbid the 
publication of such notices. And if not, whether in that case he 
cannot exercise ‘@ blecretithaasy “power in the wording of the said 
notices? Perhaps some of your.correspondents will favour me with 

an open on the subject—and if, unfortunately, it is compulsory, on 

the church to become the voice of such notices, suggest how it might, 

by some future enactment, be relieved from)so, painful a dutyi) | 

say painful, for | am convinced that the publication of such, notices, as 

I have alliided to is injurious both to the establishment and to religion. 

To. the, establishment, because every call upon the purse, proclaimed 

by. the church,.is considered, by the unthinking, in some ‘way or other 

to emanate from it. To religion, because it distracts the thoughts of 
thé congregation, and leads many to think of things temporal instead 

of things eternal. As a proof of this, without trespassing further on 

your pages, I need only add the following candid remark, Jately 

made to me by a parishioner,, whose. means, like. those, of many 

other persons in these days, are barely adequate to the expenses of 
their houses—“ That notice read last Sunday, of in the pound, 

to be collected forthwith, gave me such a turn, that I could scarcely 

think of anything else during the whole of the sermon.’ 


L ain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
April 2nd, 1833. N. N, 








DIVISION OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sm,—In consequence of what lately passed in the House of Lords, 
relative to the Roman Catholic translation of the second Command- 
ment, I was induced to examine that passage of scripture in the ori- 
ginal; and I observed that the Hebrew text makes a different 
division of the decalogue from our English Prayer-book. The second 
Commandment is cut off from the third by the character D; and the 
same or 5 is placed at the end of each succeeding one, whilst there is 
no such division at the end of what we call the first Commandment, 
but the first clause of the tenth is cut off to complete the right number. 

Now, I have. often heard the’ Roman Catholics accused of having 
altered the arrangement of the decalogue, in order to favour their 
image-worship ; whereas it appears that ¢heir arrangement is that of 
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the Hebrew: text, and that the onus innovundi' (if maybe ‘allowed 
the expression) rests with! the compilers of our owW excell fronts 
No:doubt, they had’ good grounds for what they ‘did, aiid should bi 
much obliged to any of your correspondents who’ Would’ tuke the 
trouble to give me some information on the subject, or refer me to any 


book where | might obtain it. ] remain, Sir, — : 
Your humble servant, 

oe neva alonde 
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Conversion, in a Series of all the Cases recorded in the New Teale ey, $c, fe. 
By the Rev. J. K. Craig, Incumbent of Oulton-cum: Wood. pasee 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1833. 2 vols. 12mo. ; 


Mr. Crate’s work will not please either of the two great parties in the 
church, differing, as it does, in doctrine from the one, and apeniue with great 
severity of much in the other, and yet no’serious man of either party could 
read it without advantage; for, while he differed from very much, he would find 
a great deal of straight-forward, practical, home, admonition and) ‘instruction 
which he might turn to much advantage. They who do not agree with Mr. 
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* The controversy to which W. C. alludes is of very ancient date, If he will 
consult Augustin. Questiones in Exod. (Qu. 71) he will find that the first table 
was even then divided differently,—by some into three precepts, by others into four. 
St. Augustin prefers the first division (partly because the number three alludes) to 
the Trinity), and this division has usually prevailed in the Romish church; and in 
the Roman catechism (Catechismus ad Parochos) it is insisted on chiefly because 
“it has become common in the church.” The Lutherans retained it; but the 
reformed churches of Germany adopted the same as the English church, as W. C. 
may findin Walchius Bibliotheca Theologica, vol. ii. p. 464. 

With regard to the division of the Hebrew text, if W. C. will consult the Dis- 
sertation of J. Buxtorf, “ De Decalogo,” (it occurs in the first edition of his 
Dissertationes Philologico-Theologica, Bas. 1645, but is omitted in that of 1662, 
because he intended to enlarge it), he will find that no conclusion can be drawn 
from the letters D and. As some readers may not know the use of these letters 
in the Pentateuch, it may be mentioned that they merely refer to the space to be 
left between two smaller sections of the law, in writing a MS., and to the part of the 
line at which such section isto begin. ‘The » signifies an open section (mm), and 
the D.aclose one (mh nD). See Buxtorf, de Abbreviationibus, in voc. Dp. Maimonides 
enumerates all these sections in his Yad Hachazakah (vol. i. p. 96), but he makes no 
division in the tenth commandment, nor do all the Hebrew Bibles; in fact many 
do not, e. g. that of Buxtorf, and that of Venice, &c., and Kennicott has a list of 
nearly halfa column long of MSS. in which no space is found there, 

Aben Ezra makes the Preface to the Commandments one of the ten words, but 
numbers only nine commandments; and assigns as a reason, that there are nine 
celestial orbs! W. C, will find a great deal on the subject,in the Critici Sacri 
on Exod. xx. It is curious that the Catechismus ad Parochos recites all the 
commandments at full length, before their explanation, except the first, where it 
stops at seuiptile, and puts an &c. (Ed. Lyons, 1676); but it recites the remainder 
of the commandment in the article ‘* De Cultu et: Invoeatione Sanctorum,” an- 
nexed to the explanation of this preeept.. The Roman. Catholic writers refer the 
promises and threats at the end of our second commandment to all the commandments, 
as the mnargin of the Douay Bible remarks. 
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ys duiw bowmygsig Joy, , ; 
C8 views as to Conversion may, in particular, read his sermons on the defec- 
twe conversions in the New Testament (substituting belief for cunversfon) and 
ye.yery,, ai instruction ‘rom them. But what could induce Mr. Craig; 
bs Rats ane good plain English, to write his.intreduction in so thoroughly 
absurd a dialect? When he talks of pastoral vigilance being susurrously 


thwarted, and uses fifty other phrases as preposterous, does he wish to 


deter people from going beyond his Introduction? Again, what can induce 
Mr. Oraig; in ordér to shew that man is prone to be led by the p.ide of life, 
and the lust of the flesh and of the eye, to refer to Cain’s departing into the 
land of Nod; and calling acity after his son’s name, and to Jubal and Tubal’s 
inveations,as. the, first examples of these sins. Cain had departed from the 
Lord, by murdesing his brother, long before; by God’s sentence, he was obliged 
to leave his presence ; and they who will look into their own hearts need not 
arraign Jubal and Tubal for inventions, for which the Bible does not arraign 
them, which in their essence are not sinful, but may conduce to the good of man 
and the: glory of God. Nothing can more effectually tend to prejudice ‘men 
against Scripture than this forcing it beyond what it will bear, which is a very 
common practice in the present day.* 


al 


Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion. By the Editor. of 
“Captain, Rock’s Memoirs.” London: Longman and Co. 1833. 2 vols. 
12mo, 

A MoRE amusing affair than this has not appeared for an age—Mr. Thomas 

Little actually metamorphosed into a controversial divine! He recently ap- 

peared in the amiable guise of the writer of a ludicrous poem ona truly comic 

occasion—the distress, starvation, and murder of the Irish clergy,—and,, now 
steps forth to all appearance a most redoubtable champion of the Roman 
church. But, alas! there is a certain fable in A®sop which will rise to the 


minds of all Mr. Little’s readers. They will not, indeed, accuse the Daw of . 


having got a Peacock’s feathers, but of having drest himself in some’ worthless 
finery not his own. al 
The volume of which Mr. Little professes, by order of his priests, to be the 
author, isa mixture of passages from the fathers, misquoted, mistranslated, and, 
in most cases, given very wisely without reference, which, of course, clearly. esta~ 
blish the absurdity of Protestantism, and the usual elegant and refined Romish 
jokes about Luther’s being a drunkard, and all protestant parsons being fat, &c, 
&c. The elegantie and facetia of this volume, the biting wit of pointing out 
that all protestant rectors are fat, &c. &c., are, very probably, drest up by Mr. 
Thomas Little himself, (though marvellously ill,) but he may safely be acquitted 
ofthe learning, such asitis. Ifthe real author will come from behind the masque 
of Mr. Little, the book and the subject shall be fully discussed, probably tojis 
heart's content, But it would really be too absurd to see a controversy on the 
meaning of passages in Epiphanius and Augustine, and the great questions 
between the Romanists and Protestants, held with the author of the “ Two- 
penny post-bag” and “ Mr. Thomas Little’s Poems.”’ In the meantime, it ma 
said, that there is not a single passage here quoted (i. e. among those whie 
are fairly quoted and fairly translated) which has not been noticed by Protes- 
tant writers an hundred times, nora single low joke of Mr. Little’s which has 
not been used till it is threadbare by Papists of the same good feelings and 
taste as himself. The only mischiefis, that, in this sort of warfare, the Roman- 
ists were 80 decidedly beaten that they entirely desisted from it for a long 
period, and now rather ingeniously take it up again under the. idea; (not 


——-—- 
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* Mr. Craig may, nodoubt, defend himself by reference to many and Yearned 
divines ; and no: donbt one would not look among Cain’s race for instances of obéHience 
to God; but where Scripture is silent we had better be silent too. 
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wholly a mistaken one) that ordinary Protestants are not prepared with an- 
swers to arguments so long given up, as not to be thought or spoken'df.’' ‘But’ 
the sword is only a little rusty, and will soon come forth in allo ita’ aiitient: 
strength, to cut down the army of false quotations, false tianslatiois: and’ 
citations of spurious passages which are mixt up in the Irish Gentléman’s 
Travels. mT er 

fort siqosq 1as98b 
Discourses delivered in the Parish Church of All Saints, Poplar. ., By Samud¥ 

Hoole, A.M., Rector, London: Rivingtons. 1833. 8vo, pp. 318. «4; 


Mr. Hooxie writes with clearness, strength, point, and earriestiess.' The 
sermons on the Penitent Thief and the Ten Virgins (on deferring repentance) 
could not but be profitable to the hearers. Mr. Keble has said most truly, atid 
with singular happiness of expression, that the question of the validity°of 
death-bed repentance is best left in the merciful obscurity in which Scripture sets 
it. But the warning against relying on that futare repentance cannot be given 
too strongly to those who have yet time. The chief objection to Mr“ Hodle’¥ 


sermons is a certain asperity with which he speaks of all who differ from What 
he approves in opinion or in conduct. | LOUTAN 


Sermons chiefly delivered, or prepared for delivery, at the Chapel Royals St- 
James's. By the Rev. W. Strong, A.M., one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in 


Ordinary. Cambridge: Deightons ; and London: Rivingtons. 1833. 8vo, 
pp. 363. 


Txrese Sermons are of somewhat a more learned cast than is common in these 


days. Their sound views and principles will be a sufficient recommendation 
of them. 


a 


Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Supper, with appropriate Devotions for Family Use. 
By the Rev. C. Girdlestone, &c. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 


Affection between the Church and the Dissenters; a Sermon, preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone. Oxford: Parker. 1833. 


Mr. Girpiestonr’s Sermons are always so earnest and full of valuable prac- 
tical instruction that they cannot be read without advantage. The present 
volume forms no exception to this remark, although, to the writer, it does not, 
appear that the sermons which it contains, though valuable, are quite as im- 
pressive as some in Mr. G.’s former publications. The preface is somewhat 
carious. Mr. G. says that he should have had more readers if he had printed 
his Sermons as essays, but he has not done so because that would be some- 
what of a fraud (!) and would shew that he preferred being the author of a 
book to preaching and printing sermons. Printing sermons is so very much 
like being author of a book that this reason does not appear to have much 
weight. One may say too, without derogating from sermons either preached 
or printed, that there are books of which one would as soon be the author, as 
far as doing good is concerned, (the ‘‘ Christian Year” for example,) as be the 
preacher and printer of sermons. 

Me. G. afterwards goes on to make very large demands on readers of ser- 
mons.-They are to read with the same teachable disposition and the same 
respect for'the minister, &c., as should be brought to the hearing of God's 
word. Tyaly, a critic’s condition is a very lamentable one, if itis indeed a 
duty to read every volume of sermons with the same respect with which it is 
unquestionably even a critic’s duty to hear. It is to be hoped that Mr. G. 
will consider this case in his next volume; and. as he is somewhat expeditiods, 
the race. of critics, will not suffer long in.suspense, -.1f, Mr. Gs. makes: out his 
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Saver alten Garver mieenescoaons 
; ‘those which | y KBOwW i~ae with ‘as 
véspéct te they would re: Farther than this Mr. G. cannot:go. »\He can 
uever shew that itis our duty to read fresh sermons any more than it is our 
to'attend other ministers besides our parish priest. va * 
is ?#other sermon has had some curious criticisms past on it. The 
Bvangelical Magazine says it is such a sermon as never was preached before an 
University before! There is some difficulty in understanding this. One may, 
perhips;'say, without disparagement, that it is not quite the best sermon ever 
_ ‘before’ an University, What can the Evangelical Magazine mean 
piissety 

teAn‘eminent and accomplished critic is understood to have described this 
seytionasone Which was preached on Sunday and printed on Monday. And 
this “really appears to be so just a description of it, that it is more kind to 
criticise it'no further. Two remarks only shall be made—one, that Mr. G. does 
not‘shew the most entire charity in supposing, as he seems to do all through, 
that every one who opposes dissent, hates all dissenters ; and the other, that if 
he has indeed known many persons who, to use his own words, ‘“‘ would take 
pains to hinder the success of dissenters preaching, and yet take no pains for 
the church to succeed instead,” or many “ who never so much as pray for the 
conversion of their brethren, and yet would forbid those who to their prayers 
for that end would add costly sacrifice,” &c., &c., &c., (p. 9), he has been 
very unfortunate in his friends and acquaintances. 


s to be but one refuge for them-—viz., the wholly 
eh contenting them- 








A, Translation of Mede’s Clavis Apocalyptica. By R. Bransby Cooper, Esq, 
London; Rivingtons. 1833. pp. 455. : 


A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. By the same Author. Londen? 
Rivingtons. 1833. pp. 224. 


Tue first of these publications will be a very acceptable present to the English — 
student of the Bible, as in having Mede’s views set before him, he will 
certainly have those of the soundest writer on prophecy unfulfilled. 

The second work is also valuable, as the Commentary is nearly founded 
upon Mede’s views, and Mr. Cooper points out where he has gone beyond 
them. What caution is required in handling such a subject, when, as Mr. 
Cooper observes, even Mede interprets the same type at one time of our Lord 
and at another of Vespasian ! 





An A to the Nobility and Gentry of the County of Leicester, on behalf of 


the h of England. Dedicated by permission to the Duke of Rutland. 
‘By the Rev. F. Merewether, M.A. . 


Tuts publication, though addressed to the ‘‘ Nobility and Gentry of the 
County of Leicester,” is, in fact, an appeal, substantially and: virtually, to 
the whole of that class in England in behalf of the established church. 
Néver was there a time when such an appeal could come with’ more 
fitness and expediency than the present ; nor ever was there a time’ whien'it 
could more behove our “ Nobility and Gentry” to give a serious avitt conseien* 
tious attention to such a matter. Mr. Merewether plainly exhibits to the 
“ Nobility and Gentry”’ of this Christian land, how deeply they are personally 
and individually involved in the great question of promoting what we | 
call the of the church of England. . Her intrinsie*and’ 

purity and truth may ever, by God’s blessing, preserve her from entire’ | 
fituré, however fiercely and bitterly she may Spore tear gee : 
of a population, and even a Christian population, willal be ea 
by reflection than by outward influence and example: ~Let ‘our ‘higher 
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and more commanding ranks, therefore, who profess their attach 

national church, consider what may with perfect justice 

them. - They are not only to be read y to uphold her te: 

and consideration ;=-tliey must do more, if they wou as 
to 


= 


im recommending, by their own personal conduct, the church 
of the people around them ; they must shew, by a conscientious and } 

obedience to the divine s and doctrines which she preaches, that they 
leve, revere, and thoroughly believe her, as a pure and apostolical. branch of 
Christ’s church. They must not “lean too much on their own understand« 
ing,” affecting to “ téach” and “be wise,” where they ought. to,sabmit-to 
admonition and instruction. Nor should they exhibit that distant: and 
ceremonious reserve towards their parish pastor, which seems. to. indigate:that 
they rather bear with him as a public functionary, than esteem him, worthys 
by his profession, of their confidence and kindness, and by his education,of 
their respect and consideration. But Mr. Merewether oe argued these 
matters with much good sense; and we could wish to see his publicationiin: 
the hands of the influential classes in this country. ait 


Essays on the Church, with some reference to Mr. James’s Work, entitled ‘* Dias 
sent and the Church of England,” reprinted, with additions from the ‘‘ Christian 
Guardian.’ London: Seeley and Burnside. pp. 179. : 


Te first ten chapters of this work are most excellent, and deserve to ‘be 
generally circulated. They contain one of the best and most readable views 
extant of the question as to the benefits of an establishment, with a quotation 
from Dr. Dwight, which should be reprinted in every form. It is mach’to be 
regretted that the author, who can argue so closely, and collect his facets so 
carefully, should have written, in his eleventh chapter, so crudely and inconsi- 
derately aboat Charch Reform, and given circulation to so many notorious 
falsehoods about the church. He says that Mr. A. Baring stated in Parliament 
that the See of London is worth 100,000/. per annum, and he goes on reason- 
ing on the impropriety of a bishop having such an income, though he says that 
he does not know whether the statement was true. As a conscientious man, 
he ought to have known before he circulated this gross mis-statement, and he 

ight have known. Where did he learn what Mr. B. said but from the 
debates? The same source would have taught him from authority that the 
See of London is under 14,0007. per annum. How does he excuse himself as 
a friend to the church for thus circulating a gross falsehood? Again, he says 
that nothing more has been done in the great parishes of London by “ the timid 
and listless guardians of the church” (a very indecent, improper, and un- 
deserved phrase), than the having three or four chapels of ease built, and that 
there is no parochial superintendence by clergy. Now every one will agree 
with him in wishing that more strength could be given to the church in this 
respect. But is it candid or Christian to make such charges without nail ? 
Let hin ask and blush at the answer which he will receive in St. James's, for 
example, and Marylebone. Let him be told that these great parishes (and the 
writer believes the same to be true of Pancras and St. George’s) are divided 
regularly into districts by the whole clergy belonging to them, and carefully and 
faithfully visited and inspected, nay, that so full is the inspection achieved by 
these means, and that of well-organized committees and other aids and appli- 
ances, that, when the Committee of Health in one of the Marylebone parishes met 
last. year, the clergy would have been able to give a good account of all the poor 
fapllaninapisdh coow but for the accidental absence of one of their body, and 
were.able to.do.so of all except those in his district. Again, when he speaks of 
Bishops amaenlng large fortunes, and the consequent necessity of reducing 

8. isan inconsiderateness truly surprising. Ri} income of a 
b jay or may not be too large; but What las this to do with the 

Vor. T1T.—June, 1833. 4s 
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eoaduct/ofian individual reapecting it? Willany mode of appointment insure 
us against ever getting a bad Bishop? And if not, although his savings will 
not be vas Jarge on two thousand per annum as on four, yet still a bad man 
will save improperly instead of spending his money rightly. When people 
speak on such points, they ought to shew their patent for seeing the heart 
of every person appointed to office. Nothing short of this, they may rest 
nestred,' will save an establishment from the reproach of occasional bad 
officers.. Again, when he speaks.of Government instantly effecting a commutation 
on their own 1300 livings, and then apportioning the revenues so that none 
shall be under 200d. and none above 800/., it is really distressing to find a per- 
son, displaying such exceeding ignorance. Of all this number, all but 150 at 
mast belong to the Chancellor. And the overwhelming majority of these are 
notoriausly very small. How many livings above 8001. a year does this writer 
suppose the Chancellor to have? And of the others, although some are better, 
and a very few are large livings, does he for one moment suppose that the 
sleficiencies of those under 200/. (an enormous number) could be supplied by 
the excess of the others above 800/.? Why then talk so wildly. Again, he 
says. let an instant commutation be effected in these livings. How? Does he 
mean anything more than a corn rent, i.e. in fact, composition ? Let him fairly 
reason out the matter, when he has read the debates on Lord Althorp’s Com- 
mutation Bill, and afterwards talk of tmstantly, if he can. The remarks on 
pluralities are just as unpractical as these. But it is useless to goon. The 
whole chapter is a mass of crudities which cannot stand practical considera- 
tion fora moment. It is a sad pity that such clear-headed and excellent men 
as this writer evidently is, should chuse to remain in such very dense ignorance 
of the real state of facts, and then dogmatize about them with as much confi- 
dence as if there was no difficulty in the case, and all could be done by saying 
Open! Sesame! 

If the reviewer has spoken too sharply, it is in pure vexation that a tract so 
very excellent, and calculated to do so much good, cannot be used by those who 
like and would gladly use it, because it contains also positive falsehoods, mis- 
statements, exaggerations, and undeserved charges. Cannot the writer in his 
next edition suppress this wretched chapter? Even supposing him to retain 
his fall belief in the wisdom and feasibility of his own schemes, let him consi- 
der that the opinion of an individual on Reform can have nothing to do with 
a general argument on the good of the establishment, and that his perse- 
vering in offering it can only serve to limit the circulation of his book, as no 
one who disapproves of his views can conscientiously use it. 


—--— 


Thoughts on the Building and Opening of a District Church at Summer Town, 
near Oxford. Addressed to the inhabitants, by a Neighbour. Oxford. 1832. 


Mosr heartily is it to be wished that the inhabitants of every village had a 
lay neighbour tike the author of this tract, which is full of good sense, good 
feeling, and of real unaffected piety, and is written in a style perfectly intelli- 
gible by those to whom it is addressed, while it may be read with pleasure by 
a reader of any class. This layman does not, like too many, despise the 
ministry ; but, while he does his own duty as a Christian by endeavouring to 
promote the spiritual good of those about him, leaves that proper province for the 
ministers, and calls on the people to reverence his office. Nor does he, like too 
many, indulge, not only in contempt for the shepherd, but in perfect indifference 


about the flock. Such persons are in trath a blessing to the community to 
which they belong.* 


* The reviewer has lately seen two tracts, published at Colchester, for the use of 
Schools, written by another layman of this invaluable class, whieh are entitled to 
rery wari commendation, and are dictated by the same spirit as that under review. 
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The Church of Summer Town was erected, it may be remembered; by the 
liberality of members of the University and other well disposed persons of 
Oxford and the neighbourhood,—was commenced in Juty, 1831, and com: 
pleted in May, 1832. : ) 


The Life of the Rev. T. T. Thomason, M.A., late Chaplain to the Hon. Bast 
Inetia Company. By the Rev. J. Sargent, M.A., Rector of Lavington. Sevley 
and Burnside. 1833. | 


Tus volume will be read with great interest by those who agree in the 
opinions of the subject and author of the memoir, and indeed by those who, 
while they differ in some points from them, feel sincere respect for the 2#l 
and character of both, There are many of Mr. Thomason’s Letters from India 
well worth reading, and manifestly shewing much moderation of strong opt- 
nions, and much practical good sense. His distinct avowals of the necessity 6f 
learning as well as piety, of the slow progress to be expected, of thé necessity 
of adapting instruction to the knowledge of those to be taught, are very’ valu- 
able. And too much praise cannot be bestowed on his devotedtess to hts 
cause, his disinterestedness, and his humility. It were much to be wished’ that 
both this correspondence and the volume were not written in so very peculiar 
a phraseology, which can answer no single good purpose. Some retnarks ‘Gn 
the great want of charity evinced towards two or three of Mr. Thomastti’s 
opponents, and of the ‘‘ cold respect” testified to such a man as Bishop Mid- 
dieton—a man as Zealous, as disinterested, and as Christian as any mission- 
ary who ever went forth to his heavenly work, would have been made, but alll 
criticism is disarmed by thie intelligence which this moment has reached the 
writer, of Mr. Sargent’s death. His friends have to mourn in him the loss of’a 
very sincere aad zealous Christian. 


Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1833. 
pp. 286. 

Tnere is a familiarity in this title which one does not like. But there is 
nothing else to dislike in the volume. On the contrary, it is fall of usefu 
information as to the places in which the Apostle lived, and the customs of the 
times, with many remarks on difficult passages (connected with St. Paul's. his- 
tory) which shew both reading and reflection. Here and there a passage 
requires correction. For example, in speaking of the worship of Diana at 
Ephesus, the writer says that scarcely a spark of common sense remained in 
the breast of the people. (p. 161.) 


On the Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge, §c, | By 
J. Dick, LL.D. Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. 1833. pp. 542. 


Tuts is a book full of original and sublime ideas as to the advantages of 
studying mathematics and natural philosophy, and the horrid evils arising from 
an ignorance of them. Dr. Dick has actually discovered that by the aid of 
geography, chronology, and history, we should know more about the Bible 
than if we read it without. He informs us that the principles of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, conic sections, &c., are things which we ought to study as 
immortal beings, as they contain truths applicable to the circumstances of all 
worlds. His pictures of the ignorance remaining in the world are truly 
appalling. The ladies of Barbary have even yet (it is melancholy to hear) 
very poor notions of eclipses ; a journeyman printer has been brought before the 
Lord Mayor for illtreating a yery pretty wife, only eighteen years old, when it 
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appeared that he only punished her for going to fortune-tellers; there are still 
(horrescens refero, in the 33rd year of the nineteenth century, as Dr. D. observes,) 
believers in witchcraft ; and the English clergy are such bigots that they will 
not share their churches with dissenters. Nay! to such a height of bigotry 
are they grown that the Dean of Carlisle is Vicar of Burgh-on-the-sands ; and 
there are other clergy with more than one benefice, &c., &c. (See the J'imes 
(Dr. Dick's authority) passim.) 

Among all the studies which Dr. D. recommends, he seems to pass over 
logic, Yet it. might be of use even to so great a philosopher. Witness what 
follows :-——‘‘ There cannot be the slightest doubt that an increase of knowledge 
would be productive of an increase of moral order and an improvement in 
moral conduct. For truth in thought and sentiment leads to truth in action. 
The, man,,who is in the habit of investigating truth, and who rejoices in it 
When acertained, cannot be indifferent to its application to conduct.” This 
proof is repeated in half a dozen forms. It must be because it must be. 


Tie Testimony of Nature and Revelation to the Being, Perfections, and Govern- 
ment of God, By the Rev. H. Fergus. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
pp. 386. 

fr1s volume treats both of natural and revealed religion,—is very pleasantly 
written, and, generally speaking,* contains clear and correct views of the 
evidences in both departments. Many persons have felt the want of a book 
which shall combine both, and this volume goes far to supply the deficiency. 
it is no reproach to a writer that when thus compelled to compress his matter, 
and yet write easily, he cannot say everything. But Mr. Fergus appears to 
select his topics very judiciously and happily, and thus to do all that can be 
done. Some of his reflections on the very subject which Mr. Whewell has 
handled so powerfully—viz. the proof of a contriver from the adaptations of 
different parts of the system to one another, are very excellent. 





1 liew of the Rise and Fall of the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, (after the 


manner of Goldsmith.) By William Stevens. London: Whittaker & Co. 

1833. pp. 629. 
Tuis is a large and not ill-digested view of the Old Testament History, 
and may be advantageous to the ordinary student, who will not be at the 
trouble of making one out for himself. It is written tolerably too. The only 
thing to be wondered at and complained of is, that the Editor should have 
mixt up with such a subject the trumpery quarrels of the London Society for 
Converting the Jews. And he has not stated even these correctly. He says 
that the episcopalians are so bigoted that they will not admit a-dissenter into 
the society. Now if the reviewer remembers right, the society, while in the 
hands of dissenters, had got into debt, and the dissenters quitted it on con- 


dition that Mr. Way should take the debt off their shoulders. This is rather 
a d.fferent version of the story. 


~< a eee nes ee — oon ee _ ee 


Mr. Fergus would do well, perhaps, to avoid some subjects which require full 
explanation, as that is impossible in so brief a work, and yet the want of it leads to 
lor example, in p. 87, what he says as to the connexion of the respita- 
tory organs of the mother with the foetus is so obscure as to make one doubt whether 
his view is correct, There is no connexion between those organs and the feetus. “The 


change in the fetal blood, indeed the whole matter of feetal circulation, requires full 
explanativa, HW touched on at all. 
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Of the Times of their Religious Assemblies and the several parts of Divine Servite 
performed therein. —(See Bingham, book xiii. c. ix.) 


During the two first centuries (§. 1) we know little more than that the 
primitive Christians met for public worship every Lord’s-day. But soon 
after the time of Justin Martyr, we find that the custom prevailed of meeting 
together on Wednesdays and Fridays (§. 2). These were called stationary 
days, on account of their continuing their devotions to a great length. They 
were also styled semi-jejunia or half-fasts. Tertullian informs us, that ‘on 
these days they always, in his time, celebrated the communion. Some there 
were, he says, who objected to receive the communion on these days, because 
they were scrupulously afraid lest they should break their fast by eating and 
drinking the bread and wine in the eucharist; and therefore they chose to 
absent themselves from the oblation prayers, rather than break their fast ‘by 
receiving the eucharist. These persons he undeceives, by telling them that 
to receive the eucharist would be no infringement of their fast, but bind them 
closer to God.* We also find in ancient writers (§. 3) frequent mention 
is made of religious assemblies on the Saturday, or seventh day of the week. 
It is not easy to tell either the origin of this practice or the reasons of it, 
because the writers of the first ages are altogether silent about it.t In the 
Latin churches (excepting Milan) it was kept as a fast, but iv all Greek 
churches as a festival, in which all the same offices were performed as on the 
Lord’s-day. The only difference that was made between the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s-day was, that Christians were not obliged to rest from bodily labour 
on the Sabbath (i, e. Saturday), but might work on that day, so far as divine 
service would permit; giving preference in this respect to the Lord’s-day, on 
which they were to rest as Christians. To the Sabbath, the Lord’s-day, and 


a a en ee 
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* Tertullian de Oratione, cap. xiv. See also S. Basil, ep. 289. The notion still 
prevails among some excellent Divines of the present day, who, consequently, refuse to 
have a communion on Good Friday and other fasts. It would seem, however, that 
the very fact of there being an Epistle and Gospel for Good Friday, implies that 
there ought to be a communion i! the people will attend. It is true that, in the 
English church, we use the Epistle and Gospel when there is no oblation. But 
liturgical writers agree that this is only a concession to the hardness of men’s hearts. 
They ought to communicate weekly ; but since they will not do so, a certain portion 
of the Communion service is omitted. ‘The injunction that such part of the service 
as is retained shall be performed at the altar, is intended as a reproach upon the 
people for not enabling us to complete what is there begun. Dr. Luke Booker, in 
his suggestions for the alteration of the English liturgy, would meet the difficulty by 
using water instead of wine on Good Friday. He is, perhaps, the first of our 
Church Reformers (except the Papists) who has gone so far as to propose to reform 
our Lord’s own sacrament. But we may learn from this the danger, in these days 
especially, of meddling with them that are given to change. It would be amusing 
as well as instructive to collect all the various proposals of the different Church 
Reformers, that we might see at one view the absurdities, if not impieties, into 
which they would hurry us. 

t Dr. Burton, with bis usual sound judgment, observes on this point—“ The 
Christians were accustomed for a long time to observe the Jewish Sabbath as well as 
the Sunday. It was perbaps natural for them to do so, while so many of them had 
been Jews; and those who have watched the effect of times and seasons, will not be 
surprised that even the Gentile Christians should have assisted towards continuing the 
custom.”—Lect. on Eccles. Hist., vol. i. p. 237. The subject will be considered 
more fully hereafter, 
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the greater festivals, vigils were appointed. At these (§. 4) the more zealous 
and religious would pass the night in prayer. The festivals of Martyrs (§. 5) 
can be traced up to the time of Polycarp, who suffered about the year 168. 
For the church of Smyrna, of which he was the Bishop, in their Epistle to 
the church of Philomelium, state their intention, if God would permit, of 
meeting at their Bishop’s tomb ; there to celebrate his birth-day, i. e., the day 
of his martyrdom, with joy and gladness, as well for the memory of the suf- 
ferer as for example to posterity. In addition to the usual solemnities, it was 
customary in some churches to read on these occasions the history of the 
Martyr’s passion, as taken by the notaries. During the forty days of Lent 
(§. 6) they attended church daily, not only for prayers, but for preac hing also. 
lt is true, indeed, that they did not always consecrate the eucharist in Lent, 
but only on the Sabbath and Lord’s-day, as we learn from the Council of 
Laodicea, which expressly forbids the oblation of the bread in Lent on any 
other day but the Lord’s-day or the Sabbath. The reason of which was, that 
these two days were observed as festivals even in Lent itself; and at the time 
of this Council, they did not ordinarily consecrate the eucharist upon the fasts. 
But mstead of the consecration, they had, probably, what in the following ages 
was called mponyracpéi vor Astroupyia, Missa Presanctificatorum, “ the office of 
the presanctified elements,’’ which was a shorter service for communicating, on 
fast days, in the elements which were consecrated on the preceding Lord’s- 
day. The fifty days between Easter and Whitsuntide were a sort of perpetual 
festival, during which they neither fasted nor prayed kneeling. Public prayer 
(§. 7) was offered in the church (its daily sacrifice) every morning and even- 
ing. During the three first centuries (§. 8—13), these hours of prayer, since 
called the canonical hours, were not observed. St. Chrysostom speaks of 
there being public service only three times in the day. The canonical hours 
were, in fact, a monastical institution. The author of the Constitution, in 
some places, speaks only of morning and evening service ; but in another, he 
prescribes this rule to be observed by the bishops inthe church »—“‘ye shall make, 
prayers in the morning, giving thanks to the Lord for that he hath enlightened 
you, removing the night and bringing in the day; at the third hour, because 
at that time our Lord received sentence of condemnation from Pilate; at the 
sixth, because at that time our Lord was crucified; at evening, giving thanks 
to God who hath given the night to be a rest from our labours ; at cock-crow- 
ing, because that hour brings the welcome news of the day, to work the 
works of light.” This author, livingat the beginning of the fourth century, when 
these canonical hours began to be in request, and when they may have been 
admitted into some churches, drew up, probably, his scheme of directions in 
conformity with their practice. 


The Order of Daily Service. (See Bingham, book xiii. ¢. x.) 


The most noted and usual times of mecting, besides those of the Lord’s-day, 
were the morning and evening of every day, which, in times of + were 
constantly and regularly observed. ‘he following is the order (§. 1) of the 
services laid down in the constitutions, compared with the accounts lef us by 
other ancient writers :—- 

The morning service commenced with the 63rd Psalm, called, on that account 
dpsow d¢ Vadpoc, “the Morning Psalm.”’ After this (§.3), without any mention 
of any other psalmody, or reading of lessons, follow the prayers for the several 
orders of Catechumens, Energumens, Candidates for Baptism, and Penitents. 
These, being the saine as the prayers used in the general service for the Lord’s- 
day, will come into consideration on a future occasion, Then followed (§, 4) the 
prayers which onthe Lord’s-day began the communion service, and were usually 
styled siyai mioray, “the prayers of the faithful or communicants,” These 
were the prayers for the peace of the world.and all orders of men in the charch, 
which always went before the consecration of the eucharist. And although ther: 
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were no consecration of the eucharist on these ordinary days, yet these general 
prayers were always used in the daily morning service, They wilh be given 
when we treat of the Communion Service. After the praver for the whole 
state of the church was ended, and the Deacon had said, ** Keep us, O God, 
and preserve us by thy grace,” which concludes the former prayer; he exhorted 
(§. 6) the people to pray for peace and prosperity for the day ensuing and all 
their lives, in the following manner :— 

Let us beg of God his mercies and compassions, that this morning, and this dag, 
and all the time of our pilyrimage may be passed by us in peace and without sin; 
Let us beg of God that he would send us the angel of peace, and give us a Christian 
end, and be gracious and merciful unto us. Let us commend ourselves and one 
another to the living God in his only begotten Son. 

What is here said concerning the Angel of Peace, is a petition that came often 
in the devotions of the ancient church, when they prayed either for themselves 
or others. Immediately after this common prayer of the Deacon (§. 7) and 
people together, the Deacon having bid the people to commend themselves to 
God, the Bishop (if present) made this commendatory prayer, which is called 
sbyaporia d00pun), “the Morning Thanksgiving,” and was as follows :— 

QO God, the God of spirits and of all flesh, with whom no one can compare, whom 
no one can approach, who givest the sun to rule the day, and the moon end the 
stars to rule the night, look down now upon us with thy favour, and receive our 
morning thanksgivings, and have mercy upon us. For we have not spread forth 
our hands to any strange God ; nor is there any new God amongst us. Thou art 
our efernal and immortal God, who hast given us our being through Christ, and 
our well-being also through the same. Vouchsafe, by him, to bring us to everlast- 
ing life; with whom, unto Thee, be glory, honour, and adoration, in the Holy 
Ghost, world without eud. Amen. 

After this (§. 8) the Deacon bids them bow down their heads and receive 
the imposition of hands, or the Bishop’s benediction, which follows, under the 
title of yetnoSecia boSpevy) :—O God, faithful and irne,who shewest mercy to 
thousands and ten thousands of them that love thee, who art the friend of the humble, 
and defender of the poor, of whom all things stand in need, because all things are 
subject unto thee,—look down upon this thy people who bow their heads unto thee, 
and bless them with spiritual blessing ; keep them as the apple of an eye ; preserve 
them in piety and riyhteousness, and vouchsafe to bring them to eternal life in 
Christ Jesus, thy beloved Son, with whom, unto thee be glory, honour, and adora- 
tion in the Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. Amen. ‘This said, 
the Deacon dismisses the congregation in the usual form—zpoi Sere iv cipfyvy, 
“‘ Depart in peace ;”” which St. Chrysostom notices as the solemn form of 
dismissing every church assembly. Many passages may be adduced from 
other writers shewing that the form thus given in the constitutions, was that 
which, with some alterations, was generally adopted. The chief variations 
consisted in the adoption of certain additional psalms as well as proper lessons 
(§.10). These are not alluded to by the author of the constitutions, since, 
having been used in the antelucan or night assemblies, they were, probably, 
not repeated in his time during the morning prayer, which would thus be con- 
sidered as merely a continuation of the antelucan service. The antelucan or 
night assemblies had their origin in the times of persecution (§. 11). The 
Christians being then afraid to meet publicly on the Lord’s-day for divine 
worship, were forced to hold their assemblies in the night, or rather in the 
morning before day-light. But though it was necessity which first gave rise to 
these antelucan assemblies (§. 12), yet the church in after ages thought fit to 
continue them (transferring them from the Lord’s-day to every other day), 
partly to keep up the spirit of devotion in the ascetics, or such as had betaken 
themselves to a stricter life; partly to give leisure and opportunity to men of 
a secular life to observe a seasonable time of devotion, which they might do 
early in the morning without distraction, and partly to guard her children 
against the temptations and seductions of the Arian sect, who with great zeal 
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endeavoured to further the interests of their party, by the excellence of their 
psalmody at these early meetings. The order of divine service at these ante- 
lucan meetings was, according to St. Basil (§.13), as follows :—1. Confession 
of sins. 2. Psalms sung alternately (avrepadAovew addjAore). 3. Psalms 
sung by one alone. 4. Prayers between the psalms. 5. The common psalm 
of confession, or the penitential psalm (i.e., xli). ‘* And thus far,” says Bing» 
ham (§. 15), ‘‘ of the nocturnal psalmody, which was the old morning service 
of the church. I only add, that though this service was very early in the 
morning, yet it was frequented not only by the clergy or by monks, but by 
the people also.” “It is remarked by Cassian that this part of the church’s 
devotions was with great exectneye observed by many secular men, who, 
rising early before day, would “not engage themselves in any of their most 
necessary and ordinary worldly business before they had consecrated the first 
fruits of all their actions and labours to God, by going to church and present- 
ing themselves in the divine presence. A worthy example, fit to be recorded 
in letters of gold, to excite the emulation of the present age, wherein the daily 
worship of God at religious assemblies is so little frequented, and by many so 
much despised ; though the same service with that of the ancients, for sub- 
stance, is still retained, with some improvements, and with none of the cor- 
ruptions which the superstitions of darker ages brought into the devotions of 
the church; as any one may be satisfied who will compare what has been 
delivered in this chapter with the daily service of our church.” 

The Order of Daily Evening Service (chap. xi) was, for the most part, the 
same as that of the morning. It was called “‘ Hora Lucernaris,” because it began 
at the time of lighting the candles. There was, of course, such variation in 
the psalms, hymns, and prayers as the occasion required. Service commenced 
with the 141st Psalm. The commendatory collect, or éruArdymog evyapioria, 
« Evening Thanksgiving,” was uttered by the Bishop, if present: —O God, whe art 
without beginning and without end, the Maker and Governor of all things, through 
Christ, the God and Father of Him before all things, the Lord of the Spirit and 
the King of all things, both intellectual and sensible ; who hast made the day for 
works of light,and thenight to give rest to our weakness : for the day is thine, and 
the night is thine ; thou hast prepared the light and the sun : do thou now,most kind 
and gracious Lord, receive this our evening tHanksgiving ; thou hast brought us to 
the beginning of the night, keep and preserve us by thy Christ ; grant that we 
may pass this evening in peace, and this night without sin, and vouchsafe to bring 
us to eternal life through thy Christ ; by whom be glory, honour, and adoration unto 
thee in the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen. 

The Benediction in the evening was as follows :—O God of our fathers, and 
Lord of mercy, who hast created man, by thy wisdom, a rational being, and of all 
thy creatures upon earth most dear to thee, who hast given him dominion over the 
earth, and hast made us by thy pleasure to be kings and priests, the one to secure 
our lives, and the other to preserve thy lawful worship ; be pleased now, O Lord 
Almighty, to bow down and shew the light of thy countenance upon thy people, who bow 
the neck of their heart before thee ; and bless them by Christ, by whom thou hast 
enlightened us with the light of knowledge, and revealed thyself unto us; with whom 
is due to thee and the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, all worthy adoration from every 
rational and holy nature, world without end. Amen. 

These offices of morning and evening prayer are carefully to be distinguished 
from, though by modern authors too often confounded with, the great service 
of the Lord’s-day. The offices and service of the Lord’s-day will form the 
subject of another communication. 


W.F. 4H. 


{ To be continued. ) 
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REPLY TO THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


CONTROVERSY is so often tedious and unprofitable, that | am unwilling to notice 
the attacks which various dissenting periodicals have made on the articles I 
have written; but as the Congregational Magazine, for May, has accused me: 
of certain unfair quotations, [ feel bound to offer some observations. in reply. 
The articles which have given rise to so much irritation, are to be found sine 
the British Magazine for May, June, July, and the Supplement of 1832. They 
were written under no feeling but that of good will towards dissenters, as 
must, I think, be manifested to any one who peruses them. My object was, 
very much, to induce our separated brethren to examine their own principles) 
and those of the church; as I was confident that the unify which they: so 
greatly need and desire would thus (under the Divine blessing) be effectually 
promoted. I regret that these charitable intentions should have been met by a 
spirit so contrary to their own. In the Congregational Magazine, | am at one 
time described as “ a miserable scribbler,”” whose ‘‘ reasonings are beneath 
notice,” a “ sort of ecclesiastical Mrs. Trollope or Prince Puckler Muskau;’’ 
—at another, I cause “ alarm,”—my “ ingenuity,” ‘‘ craft,” “ dexterity,” 
and “ juggling tricks”’ are exposed—Mr. Binney is rescued from my ‘t fangs” 
—I appear success‘vely in the characters of a ‘ Jesuit,”” a “ Pirate,” a 
“ mangler,” and a “ murderer!” Iam well aware, to use the words of a 
certain writer, that “ pure attachment to dissenting principles requires to be 
kept up, in minds of a certain class, by a keen hatred, and, now and then, a 
little round abuse of the church.” (Eclectic Review, 1832, p. 144.) Charity 
induces me to hope, that this necessity alone has given rise to such a mode of 
assault. 

I have, indeed, just reason to complain of the manner in which the Con- 
gregational Magazine bas treated what | have written. In order (apparently) 
to prejudice dissenters against it, intentions are uasparingly attributed to me, 
which are not proved, and which I did not entertain. J am accused of draw- 
ing general conclusions from a few isolated passages, which are triumphantly 
produced; while I really founded them on a number of similar proofs, as may 
be easily seen. It is also imputed to me as a high misdemeanour, that I did 
not load my pages with all the qualifying passages which various writers 
have used in describing the evils of dissent. The fact is, those exceptions 
and qualifications are evidently dictated by apprehension, lest the jealousy of 
dissent should be excited by an unvarnished statement of its own evils, or the 
attention of the church be called to facts, which her opponents would gladly 
keep out of view. I therefore consider these qualifications as little more than 
expletives, and such they will really appear on examining the context.* 

I shall now briefly notice the passages objected to in the Congregational 
Magazine, referring to its pages for the satisfaction of its readers. It seems 
(p. 272, 273,) that I have been guilty of referring to the Eclectic Review for 
passages which are actually there, though, through inadvertence, [ did not 
add that they were quoted from another dissenting work. This is really no 
great crime. And though the more important passage is objected to by the 
Reviewers so far, as to maintain that it does not afford any reason for aban- 
doning independency ; yet they admit that they ‘ have no wish to deny or 
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It may surely be added that the utmost spirit of eandour cannot require us to 
give all our opponents riews and reasonings. He makes certain admissions in faet, 
and then by reasoning endeavours to shew that these admissions do not go so much 
against him as might appear. Surely it is perfeetly fair for me to take his admis- 
sions dal reject his views. It is quite right, in reply, to expose the fallacies of my 
argument, and establish his own; but he can have no ground for imputing unfair- 
ness to me.—Ep. 


Von. WL— June, 1833. it 
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conceal the facts to which he adverts,” evidently informing us that there is 
much substantial truth in them, and this is sufficient for me. 

(Page 273.) In observing that Mr. Ballantyne was cited as authority by 
the Eclectic, I said what was true; for that review actually shelters itself 
under his authority, though it is thought necessary to give but a qualified ap- 
probation ; and this particular statement, that the number of dissenting con- 
gregations has been greatly increased by the spirit of division, is cited 
without any mark of disapprobation. In quoting another passage from the 
Eclectic, to shew that the existing system of dissent ‘is in imminent danger 
of rapid decline,” I am blamed for not concluding a paragraph. But what is 
that conclusion? A sorry consolation indeed! Why—that “ if the present 
race of Independents were extinguished,” the principles of dissent ‘ would 
find other advocates.” In my opinion this latter quotation is full as ominous 
as that which I have made. Another passage from the Eclectic is, it ap- 
pears, only from a tract quoted there. It is, however, appropriated by that 
Review without scruple or objection, as will be seen by referring to the 
place. I have before observed why I omit such qualifications as that I am 
charged with omitting in this case. (Page 274.) I have referred to some dis- 
senting authorities, (British Magazine, 1832, p. 427,) in proof that dissenters 
view the prospects of their own communities with feelings of despondency, 
and do not consider any existing system likely to be permanent. The pas- 
sages I have adduced do prove this; though their writers very naturally en- 
deavour to comfort themselves by asserting that others are in equal danger, 
and that the success of existing systems has been “ great’”—* miraculously 
great,” ‘‘ ail circumstances considered!”” (VPage 275—277.) It appears that 
I have cited certain passages to shew that dissent is becoming confined to the 
lowest classes—that their system has a tendency to produce schism—that 
their ministers are degraded—that there is a deterioration in their stvle of 
preaching—that the spirit of their churches is leading to unitarianism, &c.— 
and I am accused of drawing general conclusions from particular cases. But 
this is really not the fact, for the reader will find that I argue from a number 
of facts in every instance, and that I do not by any means draw the universal 
conclusions which the Congregational Magazine charges me with. 

(Page 278—280.) Mr. Binney’s Life of Morell is a very instructive work, 
and full of excellent feeling, but it does not seem that I have been guilty of 
any great injustice in quoting from him on the subject of dissent, since it is 
admitted (p. 279) that he “ penned the observations from which these cita- 
tions are made with a more especial reference to his own community’”’—and (p. 
280) that Antinomianism, which, on his authority, I have stated to prevail 
more especially among dissenters, has in fact “ opportunities of influence 
among them more numerous and extensive” than elsewhere. I leave the 
reader to draw the conclusion. 

The Congregational Magazine may nibble at my quotations, but I believe 
they will prove nothing but iron. I have now only to wish that candid and 
charitable dissenters may afford my papers a re-perusal, and compare them 
with the reply which has been made to them. In those papers they will find 
that if, as they say, there are some defects and abuses in the church, and if 
on that account they separate from us; there are so many more in dissent 
itself, and flowing necessarily from its principles, that they are bound either 
to desert every existing form of Christianity, or else to choose the least evil, 
and return to the bosom of that church which has been so much maligned and 
slandered. 


Tue Avutnor or ArTICLES ON DISSENT. 
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MISCELLANBA. 73 


SOME SPBRCIMENS OF TRUTH AND CAsPOUR. 
(1.) THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCTETY’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


“Sne was at that time, as she acknowledged, very ignorant of the doctrines 
of the gospel, and was depending entirely on her own good works to recom- 
mend her to God. Indeed, this was the doctrine which she had been tanght in 
the parish church, which she had attended all her life !”’ This excellent rF y, who 
lives at Maston, in Warwickshire, after being converted by Mr. James, of 
Birmingham, first applied to a Baptist preacher, to officiate in her house, 
which was done; then the Wesleyans succeeded the Baptists for a little 
while, and afterwards, a Mr. Sibree, several itinerants, and a Mr. Godfrey 

This variety of teachers and opinions must be particularly wholesome, The 
writer has frequently found on inquiry being made about a particular person, 
“oh! he used to go to the Methodists last year, but this year he goes to the 
Baptists.” 


(2.) BAPTIST MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


“Tt is a fact which has long been before the public that there are 120 vil- 
lages in Sussex, wholly destitute of evangelical instruction. I may even pro- 
ceed farther.—There are some towns which have been long neglected, and 
such is the advanced state of society in general, that I am pe srsuaded only such 
of us as Providence has placed in these dismal districts’ (poor dear Sussex !) 
‘can form anything like a correct idea of the frightful fruits of uncontrolled 
depravity which they present.”* 

Poor Sussex ! Its bad character seems quite the general talk. For, in the Home 
Missionary Magazine for May, we find the same melancholy truth (p. 156). 
“In this county there were, in 1831, 120 villages in a state of reli- 
gious destitution.”” But is this to go on for ever? Have the kind cares of all 
these friends of vital religion done nothing? Has not the voluntary system 
rescued even one of the 120 villages of this dismal district (more than one- 
third of the whole County) from its utter religious destitution? or, is there 
any particular virtue in the number of 120 that it is to be left for ever as a mo- 
nument of clerical guilt? 


MR. CURTIS. 


Dr. Pye Sarrn has formally declared, in a letter to the Congregational Maga- 
zine, that he has no recollection of having ever used the expression, “ They 
have bastardized God’s offspring,” or any other like it, and that it is so alien 
from his habit of speech, that he thinks the imputation - the last degree im- 
probable. Mr. Curtis imputed this expression to Dr. P. S. in reference to the 
alterations in the Bible. The many who highly respect Dr, P. S. for his cha- 
racter and his learning, will feel sincere satisfaction at his thus repelling this ca- 
lumny. The Congregational Magazine has indulged itself with what it intends 
for a very severe note on Dr. P. S., who, he may depend on it, will never be 
forgiven for withdrawing from the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society. His 
learning and character may save him from violent attacks, but his conduct will 
never be forgotten nor forgiven. It is melancholy to relate that in this pleas- 
ing and gentlemanlike Society, “ there has appeared” (to use the words and 


* These gentlemen know their own affairs best, and they say there is not a Bap- 
tist Church in the west of Sussex; at least, there are Baptist Chapels, and very old 
ones, at Billinghurst and Horsham. The history of the wars of the Baptists in the 
south is acurious one. Many of these congregations have socinianized. Is this 
what the writer means ? 
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grammar of the Baptist Magazine) ‘some symptoms of a compromising po- 
licy, a fear of giving prominence to certain strong truths which might be con- 
sidered a3 uncourteous to the establishment ?” Mamtac! What can the So- 
ciety have done? Has it allowed a solitary Christian sentiment to escape it, 
or written a solitary sentence with decent grammar? If so, the craft must, 
indeed, ‘be in danger,”’ and there is no wonder that the Baptist Magazine 
should call out in such choice English on the mal-practices of the society. 





MODESTY. 
EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 


“ Let such champions for truth as Mr. Girdlestone speak out on these things 
and, with a voice of thunder, demand the restoration of the Church universal. 
Does he know that all evangelical ministers are now prepared for this state of 
things; that they are ready to exchange pulpits with all the godly ministers 
of the establishment, and to admit to the communion table every member of 
the church of England, whom Mr. G. himself would regard as a true 
Christian ?” 

After due thanks offered to all the evangelical ministers for their intended 
kindness, may one venture to remark that the notion of ¢oleration involved in 
this declaration is, to say the least, novel? So the poor church of England is 
to be the only one in the world which is not to be allowed to have teachers 
who preach its own doctrines. But if it demurs to admitting “ strange 
preachers” into its pulpits, Mr. Girdlestone is to be sent for to demand their 
admission “in a voice of thunder.” This is toleration indeed! 


THE CATHOLIC MAGAZINE, 
( From a Correspondent.) 


A few literary “beauties” are here furnished from a periodical—the Catholic 
Magazine. The writer, in an article upon the “ Emancipation of the’—Turks? 
no, their turn is not come yet, but the “Jews,” talks about “ religious per- 
secution!!!"” (May number,) but can nevertheless pen the following pas- 
sages—(p. 178, March)—* Its own” (he is speaking of the Established 
Church) ‘‘ communicants, as well as Catholics and Dissenters, are quite 
wearied out with the system of spoliation, by which, through the various con- 
trivances of church rates, tithes, offerings, fees and expenses of a thousand 
kinds, they are plundered, and their families impoverished to aggrandize the 
haughty, insolent, and voluptuous members of an ecclesiastical aristocracy.” 
Once more, “the property, belonging to what is called the Church, can easily 
provide for the support of its actual ministers and their places of worship, in- 
cluding the cathedrals. This property **** should be vested in trustees under 
the protection of the law; and when it should be found that he people 
would no longer require a particular church, it should be sold by the trustees, 
and the proceeds applied to the diminution of the burdens of the people. Tithes 
should be abolished with a stroke of the pen, and church rates, and all those 
exactions, by which the existing system is distinguished.” The same writer 
finding the parliamentary oath to stand in the way of his revolutionary Popish 
maraudings, is grievously offended that a man should ‘ promise to be tender 
of a hwman institution, that is actually on the eve of dissolution from its own 
internal corruption!’ Thus is the mask rapidly falling off. 


Ubi tempus est promissa jam perfict, 
‘Tum ceacti necessario se aperiunt.—T r. Aud. iW. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF GROTIUS BY BURIGNY. 


Grorttvs looked upon almost all the reformed as factious men.* He had no 
esteem for Calvin. Speaking of Cassander, he says, he was a very excellent, 

and at the same time a very vie man, and therefore mos t worthy of Calvin’s 
hatred. He advised James Laurentius to read, instead of Calvin’s Institutions, 
Vincent de Lerins: “I hear,’’t says he to him, “that you are less seditious 
than most of your order, (that is the Protestant clergy,) and that you only 
suffer yourself to be drawn away by others; w herefore I will give you one 
good counsel,—read the scriptures in the original, the confession of faith of 
the ancient Christians, instead of the Belgic confessions, the catechism of 
Cyril in the room of Ursinus’s catechism, and the acts of the General Coun- 
cils, and not those of the Synod of Dort; you will then easily perceive that 
Grotius is not become a Papist, but Laurentius turned a Calvinist.” Lauren- 
tius wrote against him, but Grotius took his revenge? in silence. 

He entertained favourable sentiments of the Episcopal authority, even be- 
fore his embassy, and thought it necessary to preserve the unity of the church.§ 
It is a question only in namel| (says he to his brother some years afterwards) 
to ask whether Episcopacy be of divine right. It is sufficient that Jesus Christ 
has set the example in the college of apostles ; that the apostles have followed 
it, and that this establishment has been approved by the universal consent of 
the church, excepting some innovators of the present age. He handles this 
point in the eleventh chapter of the treatise. Of the power of sovereigns in 
matters of religion,{] he says it is fanaticism to advance that a bishop has 
nothing above a simple priest. “‘ Episcopacy,” says he,** ‘that is to say, the 
pre-eminence of a pastor, is not contrary to the divine right. It is incumbent 
on him who thinks otherwise, that is, who accuses thie w hole ancient church of 
folly and impiety, to prove his opinion. That Episcopacy tf was received by 
the whole church appears from the general councils, which have always had 
great authority with all devout men ; witness the national and provincial coun- 
cils, where we find certain marks of ‘the Episcopal precedency ; witness all the 
fathers, without exception. Episcopacy began with the apostles ;}{ to be 
convinced of this, we need only have recourse to the catalogue of bishops in 
Ireneeus, Eusebius, Socrates, Theodoret, and others, who all make them to 
begin with the apostles. It would be very great obstinacy or disrespect to 
reject authors of great weight, who unanimously agree in an historical fact. 
The history of all ages informs us of the advantages which the church has 
derived from Episcopacy.” §§ However, he did not yet venture to say |jj that 
Episcopacy was of divine establishment: he contented himself with maintain- 
ing that it was of apostolical institution. 


ADDRESSES TO COUNTRY PARISHLONERS. 


Mr. Bicxerstetn, of Watton, is in the habit of sending round at the close 
of each year, a short printed address to his parishioners, referring to the state 
of the parish in the course of the year. He has had the kindness to send 
three of these to the Editor, from which the following extracts are made, as 

of general application and very valuable from their plain and affectionate 
style. 


‘There are sins, however, as well as mercies, which I am called in Chris- 


* Ep. 534, p. 914—537—916 and 1520—p. 689. 
t Ep. 1583, p. 709. t Ep. 1098, p. 711. § Ep. 318, p. 115. 
| Ep. 534, p. 914.—See Ep. 739, p. 975 » 
€ No. 2. ‘* No 3 tt No.4. ¢$ Nod. §§ No. 9. (| No, 10. 
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tian faithfulness’ and love distinctly to mention. Ithas been a great grief of 
heart to me, as a Minister, to find that the Sabbath, without the plea of ill- 
health, should be neglected by some who wholly absent themselves from 
public worship, while others attend but occasionally. This is so directl 
contrary to the divine command, forsake not the assembling of yourselves together, 
that I cannot but, as the appointed Minister of this Parish, earnestly and 
affectionately beseech such to consider the sin and danger of living in the 
habitual neglect of the plain command of that great God, on whom we depend 
for life and breath, and all things. If there are any hindrances in their way, 
or any objections in their minds that I could remove, it would be a real 
satisfaction to me to endeavour to do so. I fear, also, that the Sabbath is 
broken by some in buying and selling; by others who mis-spend their time 
on this holy day in the public house ; and by a few of the youth of the parish, 
who, casting off parental restraint, keep away from the House of God. The 
plain directions and promises of the Word of God (Isa. lviii. 13, 14) will shew 
all such that they are depriving themselves of that divine blessing, under 
which alone they can enjoy true prosperity. I beg of the parents to strengthen 
my hands, by using their just authority and influence over their children, to 
induce them to attend public worship. 

‘“‘ Another sin, that of excessive drinking, some of my parishioners indulge 
in, to the ruin both of body and soul; it is my plain duty to warn them that 
the Almighty God has said, drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 

“1 fear that, comparatively, but few attend to family worship. I long for 
the time when every cottager shall gather his children around him after his 
evening meal; sing a few verses of a psalm or hymn, read or hear read a por- 
tion of God’s word, and commend his family in prayer to that Heavenly 
Parent, who is our reconciled God and Father in Jesus Christ. I am sure that 
this is the true way to secure the highest family happiness, and to make our 
families on earth the best nursery for that heavenly home where we hope to 
dwell for ever, ~ 

“The neglect of the Lord’s Supper by so large a proportion of the grown 
up population, is a painful symptom of the low state of religion. When I 
consider that you are all under baptismal vows and obligations, and that our 
Divine Redeemer, when about to suffer for us, gave it as his last charge, this 
do, in remembrance of me, 1 put it to your consciences not to disobey this 
charge, and earnestly invite you to come in penitence and faith, and enjoy the 
full privileges of the Gospel of Christ—- — — 

“‘ May the many deaths that have occurred lead all to that true wisdom 
which prepares for our latter end, and preserves men from that awful lethargy 
and indifference in which some, who neglect religion all their days, pass at last 
into the eternal world. Let me again affectionately warn such as are living 
without God in the world. There are still many in my parish who never obey 
the plain directions of God’s word, to come into his courts and worship before 
him. Remember that God has said, they that are far from him shall perish. 
There are others who are living in sins that are ruinous to their immortal 
souls. God has most plainly declared that they who commit such sins as 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like, shall not 
inherit his kingdom. 1 do most earnestly forewarn those living in such sins of 
their danger. God's word is true and no lie. Now there is, however, space 
of repentance. Now is the day of salvation. But this accepted time will 
soon be gone for ever. Repent and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, 
and a may be accepted in the great day of account——- — — 

“ By FAMILY RELIGION, I mean the daily acknowledgment of God in your 
houses. Those who are out so early to their labour and absent all day that 
they cannot get their families together in the morning, may yet in the evening 
get one in their family to read a part of God’s word, sing a hymn, and 
have a short prayer. It would change infinitely for the better the whole 
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character of your cottages, and bring into them voi ’ salvation 
rejoicing which is ever in the cuoellingp of the fot ~ henge " exer 

‘“[ entreat you, my dear parishioners, both to attend public worship, con- 
stantly yourselves, and to endeavour that all under your influence shall attend 
also. I hope that you, who feel the value of your own souls, the blessedneas 
of free salvation by Christ, and your duty as Christians, will decidedly dis- 
countenance and bear witness against Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, swear- 
ing, quarrelling, licentiousness, and every wickedness, by which God is dis- 
honoured among us.” 


HAMLET OF BITTON, 


Mr. Exxicomsé is authorised to publish that the present Vicar of Bitton has 
never received One Hundred a-year in tithes, for his own use, after paying 
stipends to three curates, besides poor-rates, way-rates, taxes, and collecting 
expenses. This is declared to counteract the false statements that have been 
made on the subject. 

The Curate of Bitton receives One Hundred a-year, and fees which amount 
to about 40/.; besides which he has a good house and garden. 

In 1831, the hamlet of Bitton contained 2239 inhabitants, 447 houses, 
occupied by 469 families. 

The village School Room cost 350/.: it was built for the benefit of the 
parish. The National Society* gave 185/. towards it; and many persons 
residing in and out of the parish made up the rest of the sum. It is by the 
assistance of such friends connected with the parish, and others, that the 
School, the Clothing Club, and other institutions for the benefit of those who 
need, are carried on. 


The Vicarage, Bitton, Jan. 1833. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue Twenty-ninth Anniversary Meeting of this Institution took place on 
Wednesday, May 1, at Exeter Hall. 

Lord Teignmouth being unable, in consequence of continued indisposition, 
to attend the meeting, Lord Bextey took the Chair. 

The Report was then read by the Rev. A. Branpram, Clerical Secretary to 
the Society. Though it announced a falling off in the amount of the Society’s 
income, it gave, in every other respect, a most encouraging acyount of its 
progress in almost every country in the globe, in the circulation of the Word 
of God. Not less than 175,182 copies of the Scriptures had been circulated 
in France within the past year. A very large increase of demand for copies 
of the Scriptures had also taken place in Switzerland, particularly amongst 
the Catholic cantons. The most important fact connected with the distribu- 


* The National Society, established in 1811, is a chartered institution for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor, and building School Rooms throughout England 
aud Wales, It,is composed of Voluntary Subscribers, among which are some of the 
richest and most charitable people in England. They have given away about five 
thousand a-year for such purposes. 
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—? of ter Bible to the heathen world, was the sensation produced in parts of 
aco | the circulation of the sacred volume in the language of that country. 
was sought after, earnestly read, and greatly spoken of, and, what 
ns still more satisfactory, without any hindrance or restriction on the 
es of the Emperor. The Correspondent from whom this communication 
been received, added, that he was about to proceed to China, to take 
advantage of this opening ; and he hoped that he should soon have a demand 
for 10,000 copies in the maritime parts of China and the island of Doo Choo. 
In the West Indies, there had been an increase of the number of Auxiliary 
Societies. After noticing, in terms of deep regret, the loss sustained by the 
Society during the year, in the deaths of the Rev. Rowland Hill, of Lord 
Gambier, one of its Vice-Presidents, of Mr. Bainbridge, and of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, it went on to say, that the total number of Bibles and Testaments 
distributed by the Society at home, and by its agents abroad, was 536,841 ; 
making a total, since the commencement, of 8,145,456. There had been 
added to the Society 112 Auxiliaries during the year. The Society’s receipts, 
during the past year, amounted to 75,492/. 10s, 5d. Of this sum 25,6041. 
18s. 7d. were the contributions of Auxiliaries, and 40,717/. for the sale of 
Bibles and Testaments. The receipts of the past year, as compared with the 
preceding, shewed a falling off of more than 6000/, The total expenditure of 
the Society within the year, was 86,7611. 
The Bishop of Winchester, J. J. Gurney, Esq., of Norwich, Rev. A. 
Brandram, Dr. Cox, Mr. J. Sheppard, of Frome, Rev. J. Entwisle, Rev. Dr. 
Pinkerton, Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Rev. Dr. Morison, J. Plumptre, 


Esq., M.P.,° Rev. Daniel Wilson, and the Bishop of Chester, severally 
addressed the Meeting. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Thirty-third Anniversary Meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
April 30, at the Great Room of Exeter Hall, and was most numerously and 
respectably attended. 

Sir R. H. Inexts having taken the Chair, the Secretary read an abstract of 
the Report. Thomas Bainbridge, Esq. had been for twenty-seven years 
a most active member of the Committee, and a most zealous friend of the 
Society, to which he gave a proof of his attatchment by bequeathing to it 
1,000/, in three per cent. Consols. The receipts | of the Society within the year, 
ending the 31st of March 1832, had been 40,750/. In the year ending the 
31st March last, they were 48,600/., being an increase of 7,850/. on the receipts 
of the preceding year. This was for the general purposes of the Society ; but 
if they included the sums received for special purposes, such as contributions 
to the fund for the relief of decayed missionaries, the whole receipts of the 
year would amount to 49,3001. The Report went on to state, that the 

nstitution of the Society at Islington contained at present only thirteen Stu- 
dents. The total number of missionaries and catechists sent forth during the 
year was nine, and the whole number of missionaries and catechists in connec- 
tion with the Society was 110. 

In West Africa there were, in a population of 21,000 liberated negroes, 
4,000 who constantly attended public worship ; 3,000 children and adults un- 
der education, and 624 communicants in connection with the Society. 

In the stations in the Mediterranean, particularly in Malta, the Agents of the 
Society had been most actively engaged in the printing of tracts in different 
languages ; of these, forty only had been printed in Italian, but there had been 
12,368 printed inthe Arabic, and 23,393 in the Greek. In Smyrna the work had 
been prosperous, considering the difficulties which had been raised up by the 
prevalence of cholera, and of the plague. The two missionaries from Egypt 
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the progress of missionary efforts amongst the Mahomm 

was the fear of death ; for, by law, the man who changes his religion is 
death. The labours of the missionaries, therefore, in that country were iefly 
directed to the benighted Christians. 

In Abyssinia, the missionary of the Society had found such favour with the 
chief of that part in which he resided, that great hopes were entertained from 
it of advantage of future missionary labours. 

In Caleutta and Northern India, there had gone to communion thirty-five 
natives ; and of these, thirty-two had been in the open practice of idolatry only 
a short time before. At Meerut a chapel had been built by a native princess, 
at an expence of 7,000 rupees, which was attended not only by Christians but, 
by Hindoos and Mussulmans. It appeared that a missionary had attended, 
one of the great fairs, where crowds thronged to his tent from morning to 
night to hear his discourses, and many gladly accepted his tracts, 

In Madras and Southern India the labours of the Society had been attended 
with great success. At Tinnevelly, of which so much had been heard of late 
years, great numbers had been converted from idolatry, One large body of 
Hindoos had, as a proof of their sincere conversion, brought forth from their 
temple the idol which most of them had worshipped from their infancy, and 
destroyed it. This was no small test of their conversion. At Bombay, Ceylon, 
and other parts of India, the Society had made considerable progress in the 
course of the year. In Australasia, they had been equally successful, and not 
less so in North America. Speaking of the West India mission, the Report 
noticed the absurdity of ascribing to religious instruction those lamentable 
events which such instruction was calculated to prevent. 

In conclusion, the Committee noticed the great liberality of the public in the 
past year, as evinced by the unprecedented increase in their income as com- 
pared with former years. 

The Meeting was addressed by the Bishop of Chester, the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, Rev. Hugh Stowell, the Bishop of Winchester, Rev. 
E. Bickersteth, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, Rev. George Hazlewood, Secre- 
tary to the Hibernian Church Missionary Society, Rev. H. Venn, and the 
Rev. Edward Ward. 


had visited the Society this year. It appeared that the emi: hi ce to 
ans of Ay gh 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

Tus Western General Meeting of this Society was held at Willis’s Assembl 

rooms, on May 2nd. The Marquis of Cholmondeley, Chairman. 36,0000. 
had been received during the year, by the sale of the publications, and 40001. 
in the way of donations. During the past year, Leanga-Fa, a converted 
Chinese, had written nine new tracts, which had been widely circulated 
among his countrymen. The Society had issued 1,300,000 children’s books, 
and 1,000,000 true narratives. The Bible Catechism had been just translated 
into Malay. Upwards of 100,000 tracts had been circulated in China; and 
such was the demand for them, among the Coreans, to whom 500 were sent, 
that they cut them into pieces, that all might read. In the Burmese Empire, 
Calcutta, and other places in India, they had been found especially useful, in 
converting upwards of 300 to Christianity. There was a large circulation of 
tracts in Armenia and Georgia, and 50/. had been granted to the Society at 
Shushi to print tracts. In Van Diemen’s Land, the Georgian and the Society 
Islands, similar results had occurred. In the Sandwich Islands, were 52,000 
persons were able to read their own language, the Society was in active 
operation. At Cape Town, Graham’s Town, and Lattakoo, the printing 
presses were actively engaged. At Madagascar, the reading of a tract by 
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a child to her father, caused him to dig a hole and bury all his household 
gods. The negroes in the West Indies read the tracts with avidity. During 
the last two years, 1,000,000 tracts had been circulated by the Paris Tract 
Society. The Hamburgh Tract Society sent to Bavaria 20,000 during the 
past year. An order was sent to the Roman Catholic priests to collect them 
together and burn them. That order was read from the pulpits and put into 
execution ; a number of Testaments and }200 tracts were collected and burnt; 
but the effect was an increased desire on the part of the people to read them, 
and a new supply of 20,000 had been received with avidity ; 457,000 tracts 
had been circulated in Russia, and two dignitaries of the Russian Church had 
translated Bawxter’s Call and the Saint’s Rest. Inthe Mahommedan countries, 
also, the Society was making rapid and flattering progress. In the first year, 
the tracts distributed amounted to 200,000, and the income of the Society 
400/.; during the past year it had sent from its depdt 12,595,241 tracts, (being 
an increase on any preceding year of 880,276,) eighteen thousand volumes 
on Church History, 51,000 of Christian Biography, 10,000 of the works 
of British Reformers, and 15,000 of the Commentary on the Scripture. The 
Society also had published a periodical, called the Weekly Visitor, at the 
price of one half-penny ; 427,000 of which had been sold since last January. 
The foreign grants of money amounted to 4184l.; being 114/. more than the 
Society had received in the way of subscriptions from the Christian public. 
The receipts of 1832 were 31,376/., but those of the present year were 
40,000/., being an increase of 8624/.—The Speakers were the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, Dr. Pinkerton, the Rey. W. Edelman, the Rev. J. E. Giles, 
J. Shepherd, Esq., Dr. Steinkopff, Dr. Morison, and the Rev. G. Schwabe. 


— a 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A meretine of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 20th of May; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the Chair. There were present, the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, Lincoln, Chester, Lichfield and Coventry, Bangor, and 
Rochester, Lord Kenyon, Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge, Rev. Archdeacon 
Watson, T. G. Estcourt, Esq., M.P., Rev. T. Bowdler, Wm. Cotton, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, James Cocks, Esq., &c., &e. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were voted towards rebuilding the chapel at Woore, 
in the county of Stafford; building a chapel at Brighton, in the county of 
Sussex ; building a gallery in the church of St. Mary, Maldon, in the county 
of Essex ; restoring the church at Kirkstall, in the county of York, damaged 
by lightning; building a gallery in the church at Toppesfield, in the county 
of Essex ; enlarging the church at Leamington, in the county of Warwick; 
enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Ide, in the county of Devon; enlarging 
the church at Darlaston, in the county of Stafford; rebuilding the chapel at 
Newton Harcourt, in the county of Leicester; building a chapel at Quern- 
more, in the parish of Lancaster; new pewing the church at Madley, in the 
county of Hereford; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Hay, in the 
county of Brecon; enlarging, by rebuilding, the chapel at Markyate Street, 
in the county of Hertford; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Holden- 
hurst, in the county of Southampton; repairing and re-arranging the seats in 
the church at Hose, in the county of Leicester; building a gallery in the 
church at Brimfield, in the county of Hereford. 
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Report made to the Annual General Court of the Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, May 24th, 
1833, being the fifth after its Incorporation. 


In presenting to the General Court their annual Report of the proceedings of 
the Society, the Committee are under the necessity of stating that they have 
no information to communicate which will interest by its novelty ; and that, 
of the cases which have come before them, there are none of such a nature as 
to deserve particular notice. They must content themselves with repeating 
what has been said in preceding Reports, that the Society has continued in 
this, as in former years, to carry into effect the important purposes for which 
it was established, by a careful consideration of the different applications for aid, 
and by such grants of money as the state of their funds permitted, and the 
exigency of the cases required. 

There has been a considerable variation at different times in the number of 
applications and grants: in the last year the applications have been more 
numerous than they were in the one immediately preceding, being 118 in 1833, 
and 78 in 1832; but the grants were more numerous in 1832 than they have 
been in 1833: in the one they were 78, in the other only 58. Besides these 
58 new grants, additions have been made in 15 cases to sums previously 
voted, where the plan originally proposed has been altered and more accom- 
modation has been provided. 

The amount of monies voted by the Committee during the last year is 92607., 
and with this aid 14,643 additional sittings are secured; of which, 11,024 
are free and unappropriated. 

Looking to the operations of the Society from its origin to the present time, 
the result of them cannot fail to be contemplated with satisfaction by all its 
supporters and friends. The number of places which have been benefited by 
its assistance does not fall much short of 1000. It has contributed to the 
building of 22 additional churches, and 98 additional chapels; to the rebuild- 
ing of 94 churches and 55 chapels with enlargement; and in a much greater 
number of cases to the increase of accommodation by the extension of the 
structure, or by a better arrangement of the pews. In this manner, by grants 
of different magnitude to the amount of 157,920/., the Society has been 
instrumental in procuring 239,867 additional sittings, of which 179,322 are 
free and unappropriated. The disposable balance on the 31st March last was 
9069/. 3s. 7d., and it may be calculated that this sum will be increased by 
20001. or 2500/. in consequence of some of the grants which have been voted 
not being claimed. It may be considered, therefore, that the Society, having 
still more than 11,000/. applicable to its purposes, will be enabled to carry on 
its operations during the current year to the same extent as in many former 

rears. 

But when this balance shall have been expended, it must not be supposed 
that the Society will have accomplished all that it was designed to effect, and 
will receive no further calls for assistance. Judging from the fifteen years which 
have elapsed, a very different conclusion must be drawn. For it appears that 
in the first five years of that period, the average number of applications for 
assistance was, in each year, 91; in the next five it was 96; in the last 
five it has been 121; and it appears also that the applications during the year 
last past exceed those of the year immediately preceding by 40. It may then 
not unreasonably be presumed that the Society is now only in the middle of its 
course ; and that, if adequate means be but supplied, it will probablypextend 
its aid in the next fifteen years to as many places as it has already benefited. 
And when the growing population of the country is considered, when additional 
houses and cottages are seen to spring up in almost every town and every 
village, can it be doubted that the want of church accommodation will ere long 
be felt in many places in which it does not at present exist, and that, in pro- 
portion as the benefits which have been already conferred upon the country 
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by this Society become more generally known, applications may be expected to 
increase? The Society, therefore, has as strong a claim as ever to the support 
of all who are interested in its welfare and are anxious to further its designs,— 
of all, in a word, who wish prosperity to the Established Church of this country. 

To those who may be desirous of promoting the objects of the Society, by 
bequests towards the building, enlargement, or improvement of churches and 
chapels, in any particular neighbourhood, it may be proper to suggest, that the 
Society, being now incorporated, can act as ‘l'rustees, to carry into effect the 
desired application of any funds intrusted to its charge. 


KING'S COLLEGE. 


Tue annual general court of the governors and proprietors of this institution 
was held on Tuesday, April 30, in the large theatre of the College, to receive the 
report of the council. The meeting was very numerously attended, including 
the Earls Howe and Brownlow, the Marquess of Bute, Lord Bexley, the Dean 
of Chichester, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, William Cotton and William Sotheby, 
Esquires, besides several other distinguished individuals. Shortly after two 
o’clock, the Archbishop of Canterbury, visitor of the College, took the chair ; 
and the minutes of the last general court having been confirmed, the Secretary 
proceeded to read the Report. 

It was very satisfactory to learn by this statement, that the College, as 
regards its various scholastic departments, is in a flourishing condition; the 
total increase-of regular and occasional students of all denominations over 
those of the preceding year being no fewer than 170; the whole number of 
whom may be thus divided :—in the senior department, 109 regular, and 196 
occasional; in the junior department, or school, 319 regular; and in the medi- 
cal department, 77 regular, and 233 occasional students. : 

The pupils in the junior department have now opportunities afforded them of 
attending popular lectures on chemistry and natural and experimental philoso- 
phy ; which are delivered by the professors of those branches of science, one 
day in each week, after the usual business of the school has ceased. 

With regard to the fiscal concerns of the College, the council entertain no 
doubt that the income accruing to the general College fund out of the fees 
derived from students in the academical year between Michaelmas 1832 and 
Michaelmas 1833, will be sufficient to meet the current expenditure of the 
establishment for the like period ; so that the College will be enabled perma- 
nently to maintain itself by its own resources. 

There was, however, one point as connected with the funds of the corpo- 
ration that elicited strong marks of indignation from the court. This was 
the announcement that, of the large sum of between 13,000/. and 14,0001. 
owing by some of the original subscribers at the period of the last annual 
court, a very insignificant portion had been received to the present time; and 
hence, the council, despairing of recovering these subscriptions, which, had 
they been forthcoming, would have more than sufficed to meet the present 
exigency, were under the necessity of making a fresh appeal to the liberality 
of the real friends and well-wishers of the institution, to place at their dis- 
posal the necessary funds for enabling them to complete the river-front of the 
College, which, by their agreement with his Majesty’s government, they are 
bound to do by the summer of 1834, and thus place the possession of the 
building on a sure and staple footing. 

Mr. Cotton, a member of the council, deprecated the conduct of these de- 
faulters in severe terms, but hoped it would act as a stimulus to renewed 
exertion ; and he considered, therefore, that it behoved each proprietor to put 
forth his best individual endeavour to aid the efforts which the council had 
made, and were still making, to promote subscriptions for shares, &c., so as 
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by their united efforts to raise the necessary funds (about 80001), and thus 
render themselves independent of those who had deserted them. 
The unanimous thanks of the meeting having been voted to his Grace of 


Canterbury, it broke up, having balloted for the council &c. for the ensuing 
year. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


SoME notice was taken of the present condition of the British and Foreign 
School Society in vol. I. p. 292, where its Twenty-seventh Report was mention- 
ed. Buton nearer inspection of this Report, it appears to deserve more particular 
notice. The Society says, (p. 33,) that schools are now called for and su 
ported by persons of very different views from the majority of those who at 
first advocated their existence. The lover of novelty has found a newer toy, the 
political agitator and the decided infidel, who said ‘‘ You teach them to read, and 
we will afterwards furnish them with books,” have been disappointed in the 
results, and withdrawn their protection.* Now they are supported by men of 
DECIDED PiETY. Accordingly it will be found that now the education is to be 
sound and scriptural—conducted by persons of sound religious principle—that the 
children are to be taught to recognise the depraved state of the affections—that 
the interrogative system, by which a meaning is to be put on Scripture, is to 
be widely pursued—and that heavy complaints are made where its introduction 
is objected to (p. 31)—that libraries of books on moral, religious, and useful 
subjects are attached to the schools, in one case (p. 20) chiefly furnished b 
the Baptists and Independents, and district visiting Societies connected wi 
them (p. 48). The Society’s agents appear, as might naturally be expected, to 
commuuicate principally with Dissenters and Dissenting ministers. Now there 
cannot be the slightest objection made by Churchmen to Dissenters having 
Dissenting schools, just as they themselves have Church schools. But will it 
be contended for a moment, if a meaning is to be put on Scripture, if religious 
books are put into the children’s hands, if they are taught to recognize certain 
great doctrines, on which men differ, that the Society can any longer preserve 
its impartiality to all sects, that the master of sound religious principle will 
not explain things as he conscientiously believes them to be, in consistency with 
the views of the sect which appointed him and to which he belongs, i. e. give 
the scholars his own views, and then that those views will not be strengthened 
by the sectarian books put into the children’s hands? That the Society still 
professes to be willing to co-operate with churchmen is very true, because 
schools cannot go on without money, and churchmen have most property in the 
country. But how churchmen can be blind to the statements of the Society 
itself, it is a little difficult to see. Political agitators and infidels, it says, sup- 
ported its early years, when it profest to avoid any bias whatever, or the incul- 
cation of any peculiar doctrines. Now it is in the hands of persons of decided 
piety. Dissenting ministers are the first persons consulted and resorted to for 
information, and yet the Society asks for the support of churchmen, while it 
expressly declares in many places that the narrow principles of the National 
schools cannot be endured. That is, there is to be a system of doctrine 
delivered to the children, and religious books are to be put into their hands. 
But it is not to be the church system, whatever it is. 

It must be added that this Society states that England is yet uneducated, 
although the Report of the National Society shews that near 900,000 children 
are educated by the church alone, and Dr. Chalmers states one fifteenth of the 
population as the proper proportion which should be at school. Surely this 
18 not very proper. 





* What violent abuse was poured, a very few years ago, on any churchman who 
hinted at any thing like this. But what churchman would have dared to say that the 
Society was under the protection of political agitators and decided infidels ? 
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TRIALS. 


Northern Circuit.—Lancaster, April 2. 
LAMBERT tv. FISHER AND ANOTHER. 


Tus case was one of very considerable importance to the parish of Kendal, 
which is said to be the largest in England, being 50 miles in circumference. 
The action was brought for a claim to rectorial tithes, made by Trinity College, 
Cambridge, though the Misses Lambert were the plaintiffs in the action. It 
seems that hitherto the farmers in Kendal have paid one penny an acre on 
hay land, and the claim now set up would raise the payment to one shilling 
an acre. A bill had been filed in Chancery a considerable time ago, and an 
issue for the present trial directed. It was stated that 250 or 260 notices had 
sr served upon individuals in the parish. 

r James Scarverr stated the plaintiffs’ case, and said that he had the 
fai of attending on behalf of the plaintiffs, the lessees of the tithes in the 
parish of Kendal. The trial was to them of very considerable importance, 
though of much less to the defendants. It was to ascertain the right of cer- 
tain tithes claimed by Trinity College, Cambridge, to which the plaintiffs, the 
Misses Lambert, had succeeded by lease to their family from 1694. The de- 
fendant, Mr. Fisher, was a man of fortune, and the owner of land in Scalth- 
waite Rigg. The other defendant, Mr. Todd, was the owner or farmer of 
lands in the township of Docker. The action arose between the defendants 
and the Rector, whether or not the land was liable to pay tithe on hay in 
kind; the defendants insisted they were exempt by a modus. ‘They also said 
that certain tithes were payable to the Vicar, and not the Rector; but the 
onus probandi must rest with his learned friend for the defence, whether the 
Rector was entitled to the whole or half, or to what portion, which would 
not be a very difficult matter to decide. The Rector, by the law of the land, 
was entitled to all tithes within the rectory ; and any one opposing him must 
shew a right in himself, or else in some other person. It was sufficient to 
shew that he was entitled to the tithes as Rector, because he was admitted to 
be soon the record. The history of Kendal with respect to tithes was rather 
a curious one, from its antiquity, because it shewed on what they depended, 
in contradiction to the mean, vulgar, and mistaken prejudice against them. 
Christianity was introduced into this country after the decline of the Roman 
Empire in the West, and we had the honour of boasting of having in- 
stalled the first Christian Emperor, Constantine the Great. He was born at 
York ; his mother, Constantia, being an English woman, although a celebrated 
historian, now no more, had forgotten to mention that circumstance. When 
the Normans abandoned the West, the Saxons, who succeeded them, being 
barbarous, and not being enlightened by Christianity, followed some other 
worship. Christianity was said to have been re-established by St. Augustine, 
a historian, a man of science, and one of the fathers of the Church. The 
Government being willing to yield to the great mass of the country which 
had embraced C hristianity, consented to make grants of some of their own 
lands for the support of a regular clergy, so that they should not be at the 
mercy of a precarious subsistence from their own flocks. But as it was not 
universally adopted, the owners of lands founded rectories, appointing their 
own clergy. After the time of the Conquest, Sir J. de Talmois, who had 
become possessed of the tithes of Kendal, endowed the church there, by 
making a grant of them for the maintenance of the priests; the site of their 
houses still existed; in one of them lived the Vicar, and the other was called 

Abbot Hall, from having been the residence of the Abbot. All the right of 
tithes were then concentrated in the Rector. In the course of time the son of 
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the Baron thought proper to present the advowson to the convent of St. Mary, 
a Benedictine monastery at York. The donor had the right of paironage 
termed jus patronatus, and had the power of appointing the priest. The 
Abbot of the monastery went to reside at Abbot Hall, he having been ap- 
pointed to the cure. The whole vestry was vested in the monastery. At 
what time a Vicar was appointed was uncertain, for the endowment was lost, 
and therefore his rights depended on usage, but no traces of the history of 
them remains now. When the monastery was despoiled by Henry VIII. the 
rectory fell to the King, but the vicarage was not destitute. The King being 
in possession of all rectorial rights, the yearly produce was received by his 
bailiffs and ministers till the time of Philip and Mary, when the rectory was 
transferred to Trinity College, Cambridge, which remained in possession of 
it until this day. At the period when the College became possessed of it 
some of the tithes were granted, as was not an uncommon thing, on lease to 
different individuals. In the course of time all the tithes became vested in 
Mr. Lambert. The parish of Kendal was the most extensive in England, 
being 50 miles in circumference ; it extended to Windermere and to Grass- 
mere, both of which paid a certain stipend to the Vicar. The parish con- 
sisted of 27 townships. Some composition had been paid for tithes, but it 
would be proved it was merely temporary, and it was now endeavoured to 
turn that into a modus; but as the composition was in some cases for five, 
in others for six years, it could not be termed a modus. Among these claims 
the defendants had set up one of a penny per acre, claiming all meadow land, 
but in one or two districts; but this was merely paid upon fenny land, or 
what was termed mire meadow; but upon hay land Is. per acre was paid, 
which was the point of the action. There was also another question as to 
tithes on turnips and potatoes, which the defendants deemed payable to the 
Vicar, as being small tithes. If it could be proved that the Rector had never 
taken any of the small tithes, the Vicar must be entitled to the whole. A 
new article had sprung up. But potatoes and turnips, although a modern 
article, could not now be conceived to be small tithes; they were only such 
whilst growing in orchards and gardens; now they were planted in the fields. 
But beyond that, the Rector had a right to tithe upon those articles, because 
he received tithes on wool and lambs, and on calves ;—the latter he divided 
with the Vicar. Potatoes and turnips had not been cultivated in Kendal 
more than forty or fifty years ; therefore the Rector, from receiving a portion 
of such tithes, was entitled to tithe upon them; which had been decided ina 
case in Young’s Equity Report, vol. i. p. 25,—the Rev. Fred. Masters v. 
Fletcher and others. The learned gentleman concluded a very long historical 
speech by hoping the jury would establish by their verdict the right of his 
alma mater, Trinity College, Cambridge, to the whole rectory of Kendal. 

A great number of witnesses were called in support of the plaintiffs’ case, 
and documents produced and read, after which, 

Mr. Wituias, for the defence, argued that the tithe contended for by 
Trinity College, through the medium of the plaintiffs, was only payable from 
a certain district immediately around Kendal, and could not be from the 
other townships, which Mr. Lambert himself said that he could remember to 
have been in a state of desert and desolation. The payment therefore of ls. 
per acre for meadow land was limited to the vicinity of Kendal, including 
Ne‘':\er Graveships, Brawleyfields, and Mincefeet. It had been said that in 
1749 no hay was grown in the neighbourhood of Kendal, it was such a 
wilderness ; consequently no payment of tithe upon hay could take place ; 
but it would be shewn by strong evidence that there was hay at that time, 
but no hay silver was paid upon it; it was covered by a mire-meadow penny. 
—By the ecclesiastical survey in the reign of Henry VIIL., the rural deanery 
in Kendal consisted of a mansion, glebe lands, with tenements annexed, 
worth yearly 10/.; tithes of calves, 65/. 8s.; hay, 36/. 4s.; and soon, ‘The 
learned Counsel then argued at great length that there was a general modus 
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in lieu of.tithes. on. hay, not paid to the Rector, but to the Vicar. In order to 
preclude evidence, 250 notices had been served upon different individuals, who 
éfeby made parties in the suit. Such a thing was extremely unfair. 
Fike or turnips atid potatoes were admitted to be due, but not to the Rector; 
ChEY” Were “to be paid to’ the Vicar, because they were small tithes, suchas 
the Réétor' was’ not entitled to. Mr. Williams concluded an able speech, 
eWidtacterizing the proceedings as unworthy of Trinity College, his old 
‘alika mater; and was unwise, unjust, and an aggression at this time of day. 
‘Phe learned Gentleman then called witnesses to prove that the penny an acre 
‘Was paid‘as @ modus on hay land, and not merely on what was called mire 
‘wmeadawio 8 
The defence having concluded, Sir James Scar err replied. 
The trial up to this stage had occupied the entire of Monday, and his Lord- 
ship deferred the summing up till the following morning. 
. The learned Baron, on taking his seat, proceeded to address the Jury at 
considerable length. They retired for a short time, and returned with a ver- 


dict in favour of the plaintiffs, thereby establishing the right of the College 
to the tithes in question. 


Huntingdon Quarter Sessions, April 9, 


Tue Rev. George Mingaye, rector of Wistow, Hunts, appealed against the 
award made in the inclosure of the said parish, and against the declaration, 
annexed to such award, on the ground that the corn rent set out to the Rector 
by the Commissioner was not equal in value to a fifth part of the annual net 
value of the arable lands directed to be inclosed. The Commissioner having de- 
,ducted the parochial rates, and giving the Rector only one-fifth of the net value, 
‘after deducting such rates, and he contending that inasmuch as his corn rent 
would be liable to the parish rates, the rates charged on the occupiers, should 
not have been deducted as an outgoing by the Commissioner in making his 
valuation. The Court was of opinion that the award of the Commissioner is 
properly appealed against. 
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FALSEHOODS ABOUT THE CLERGY. 
(1.) From the ‘* Times” of Wednesday, April 24th, 1833. 


“(To the Editor of the ‘ Times.’)—Sir,—I am sorry that your correspondent, 
who signs himself ‘ Reformation,’ in yesterday’s paper, should have evinced his 
incapacity to what he undertakes, by placing the name of the Rev. John Ellis, 
Rector of St. Martin, Antwich, as non-resident. He has, to my knowledge, 
resided in the Rectory House, adjoining the church, ever since he has been 
Rector,—a period of, I think, about twenty years; and a more pious, meek, and 
efficient minister, I can truly say, does not exist; to which testimony, were it 
necessary, the whole of his congregation would una voce subscribe. 

~*] hope “Reformation’is more correct in the other names-that, appear. ihis 
list, as you will agree with me that no public accuser is justified without first 


ascertaining the truth of what he calls the public attention to. 


“T am, Sir, yours most traly) 
** Bishopgate-Street-Within, April 20,” FS.” 


« *.* It-was from mere accident that this letter did not appear before.” - 
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(2.) From the “ Times,’’—copied into the “‘ Christian Advocate.” 


“ Tue Bishop of London is justly particular in enforcing the residence of his 
clergy ; how is it that the Rev. Dr. Birch, the rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Lombard Street, is allowed to be non-resident? He lives, and has for years, 
in New Ormonde Street. Besides this living, he is rector of Little Marlow, 
Bucks, and a prebendary of St. Paul’s, where he attends at 5s. per time for 
the residentiaries, whilst his pulpit at St. Mary Woolnoth is supplied by a 
deputy. He is, moreover, the sinecure Gresham lecturer of geometry, and 
it is particularly through his opposition that those lectures have not been re- 
moved, where the public could have the benefit of them, to the theatre of the 
London Institution. 


From the “ Times,” April 23, 1833. 


“‘ (To the Editor of the ‘ Times.’)—Sir,—Your correspondent ‘ Impartial’ has 
been singularly unfortunate in having selected the Rev. Dr. Birch as an in- 
dividual deserving of being held up to censure as a rich pluralist. 

“I believe I may assert without fear of contradiction, that no clergyman in 
the city of London stands higher in the estimation of his parishioners, or is 
more truly beloved and respected, than the worthy rector: as a proof of 
which, they voluntarily subscribe the sum of 100/. per annum in aid of his 
stipend, which is very considerably under 300/. per year, and barely suffi- 
cient to support himself and family in that situation of society in which, as a 
respectable clergyman, he is expected to move. _ Touching facts :—-The worthy 
doctor has not resided in New Ormond Street more than 12 months; his 
pulpit at St. Mary Woolnoth is supplied by deputy about 12 times in the 
course of the year; and if he is rector of Little Marlow, Bucks, it is within 
the last three months. It is much to be regretted that such a character should 
be misrepresented to the public. 

“ As] am no Iago, that ‘ stab men in the dark,’ 

“1 subscribe myself your obedient servant, 
“L. R. Beare, 
“ Churchwarden of St. Mary Woolnoth.” 


P. S.—In many instances, I have known the worthy rector remit his dues 
to poor persons, who have been distressed and deserving objects of his bene- 
volence. 


——— = 


(3.) From the “ Times” of Wednesday, April 24th, 1833. 


“A PARAGRAPH was sent to this paper yesterday [and appeared] relative to 
the Lord Mayor’s Dinner on Sunday, in which it was said that the Bishop of 
Llandaff declined to dine at the Mansion House, on the ground that he was 
entertaining a dinner party at home. We have reason to believe that the 
Right Rev. Prelate had no dinner party on Sunday ; and that the paragraph in 
question must, therefore, be incorrect so far as it concerned the Right Rev. 
Prelate.” 


REVENUES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


(From Lord Althorp’s Speech in the House of Commons, April 18th, on the Commutation 
of Tithes.) 


“ Berore he, however, entered into the main question, which he undertook to 
bring under their consideration, he thought it desirable that he should at the 
outset disabuse Hon. Members and the public with respect to the ve 
exaggerated statements of the amount of the revenues of the church, whic 
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had been broached.on several occasions, and very recently in that house by an 
Hon: Member,, It had, for instance, been asserted by an Hon. Member that the 
revenues of the clergy of England and Wales were 9,000,000/. per annum. Now 
a more extravagant assertion was never uttered. The total net incomes of the 
bishops of England and Wales, including the bishopric of Sodor and Man, was 
but 158,5271,; and the revenues of the deans and chapters were 236,358/. per 
annum. He had not exact accounts of the income of all the parochial clergy ; 
but had sufficient data for asserting that it was very littlemore than 3,000, 0001. 
sterling per annum, making, with the incomes of the bishops and the deans and 
chapters, an entire revenue of very little more than 3,500,000/., instead of 
9,000,0007. per annum. It would, perhaps, be better for him to state, in order 
to shew that he had not understated the revenues of the parochial clergy, the 
data on which he had founded his estimate. There were 11,400 livings in 
England; of these, they had returns from 9660. ‘These, returns gave a total 
of 2,759,657. per annum. Now there was no reason whatsoever for supposing 
that the remaining livings were of a higher average than those 9660; so that, 
taking the same average, they would have a total of 3,226,000. per annum 
for 11,400 livings of England. This, equally divided, would give an average of 
285/. a year, which, with the revenues of the prebendaries, deaneries, and 
chapters, also equally divided among the parochial clergy, would give an 
average of 300/. per annum, and no more.” 

Let the reader observe that this comprises every thing, i.e. that in the 285/. 
per annum are contained fithes, the value of glebe, fees, offerings, augmentations 
From Queen Anne's Bounty and other sources, &c. &c. When this is considered, 
it will be seen that former statements put forward as to tithes were surprisingly 
near the truth. Thus the extent of glebes cannot be exactly known; but from 
two statements given in this Magazine from different districts, they were found 
to be in those districts from 20 to 25 acres each. Call them 2Uacres. Let tithe free, 
they would probably be worth 25d. We find that fees vary from 4/, to 7. per 
thousand people. Putting them at 5/., we shall have from fourteen millions 
of people 70,000/. per annum, or about 7/. per living. This reduces the livings 
to about 2501. Then against this are to be set the /aw burthens of the repairs 
of about 5000 chancels, and about 5000 glebe-houses, the annual losses which 
fall on every clergyman from failures, or inability to pay, and the expenses of 
curates, where the incumbent is compelled, from extent of the charge or infirmity, 
to keep one. Would anybody who knows the case think the /osses highly 
valued at 10/1. per annum, and would the expenses from repairs of houses and 
other buildings, as well as chancels, and the expenses of curates be highly set 
at 10/1. more? If not, the real income from tithes appears to be 230/. per 
annum. 


THE PETITION OF THE ARCHDEACON AND CLERGY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY AND OFFICIALTY OF DURHAM AGAINST THE 
IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


To the Lorps Sprrairvat and TemporaL, in PARLIAMENT assembled— 

The Petition of the Archdeacon and Clergy of the Archdeaconry and 
Officialty of Durham, and others of the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Durham, 

HumBiy SHEWETH, 

That your Petitioners approach your Right Honourable House with senti- 

ments of profound deference and respect. 

That your Petitioners observe with regret that a measure has been pro- 

posed to the Honourable the House of Commons, affecting the rights, pri; 
vileges, and reyenues of the United Church of England and Ireland, to the. 
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detriment of true religion; changing the constitution of the church, by the 
introduction of a new power ; confiscating a large portion of the revenues of 
the Irish clergy, and contemplating the suppression of ten bishopri¢s of the 
united charch. 

That your Petitioners submit, with the utmost deference, that their rights 
and privileges, spiritual and temporal, are assured to them by the ‘law$, 
customs, and constitution of the realm, and by the oath and engagements of 
the King; that the appointment of a commission is a dangerous novelty; that 
the propriety of suppressing the bishoprics has not been shewn by any: satis- 
factory evidence, or recommended by competent authority; and that no proof 
has yet been given that the integrity of the rights of the clergy is incompa- 
tible with the rights, the interests, or prosperity of their fellow-subjects. | 

That your Petitioners have endeavoured to shew their readiness to ¢oncur 
in measures of regulation and improvement, by employing, to the best of their 
ability, and sometimes to their personal cost, whatever powers have beet) 
granted to them for that purpose; but they are in duty bound to raise their 
voice against the summary and violent interference with the spiritual arrange- 
ments and economy of the church, no less than to protest against the assomp- 
tion of its revenues and the degradation of its ministers. 

That your Petitioners humbly represent to your Lordships, that in the 
character and independence of the clergy the momentous interests of religion 
and the best prospects of the State are involved; and that in the mainte- 
nance of the rights of the church, all classes of the people have the pledge 
and promise of the security of their own. 

That your Petitioners deprecate the change in the character and complexion 
of the church, which must result from a measure, threatening, by the estab- 
lishment of a new principle, to reduce the clergy from the state and condition 
of proprietors, with the interests and feelings, the influences and independence 
belunging to it, to that of stipendiaries, having incomes charged upon their 
former properties, but severed from the rest of the community and made to 
stand apart from their fellow-citizens, separate and alone. 

That your Petitioners view with alarm the bold assumption by the State of 
a mass of property, given to holy purposes, and consecrated to the uses of Re- 
ligion—convinced, by observation and by history, that no people have ever 
committed this great wrong without rebuke. 

That your Petitioners beg to suggest to your Lordships’ consideration, that 
by such an act an effectual stop will be put to the donations and bequests 
of pious individuals, and to all prospective arrangements for benevolent 
purposes. 

That your Petitioners consider the proposed separate taxation of their body for 
common purposes, to be an imposition of much injustice and oppression, 
trenching upon their freehold and personal rights, and thereby endangering 
the rights of others. 

That your Petitioners, with the utmost deference to your Right Honour- 
able House, desire, for themselves, their successors, and the Church to which 
they belong, now and in all time coming, to protest against the invasion of 
ecclesiastical rights and revenues, and particularly against the contemplated 
assumption of the property of the Irish Church, for the purpose of placing a 
large portion of the same at the disposal of Parliament. 

That your Petitioners have full confidence in the wisdom, the justice, and 
firmness of your Right Honourable House, and are well persuaded that in all 
circumstances your powerful protection will be extended to them. 

And your Petitioners earnestly pray that your Lordships will, as the here- 
ditary Counsellors of the King, take care that the Church, of which he is 
within his dominions the Head, be preserved, with its rights spiritual and 
temporal, in full integrity; that you will especially provide for its spiritual 
welfare and efficiency ; and that, for the sake of the churches committed to 
them, andthe gieat interests of religion, and for the sake of the Sovercign and 
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people of thé realm; you will secure to the Bishops and Clergy the full-and 

ee of those inalienable rights which undoubtedly appertain un 
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_ (4nd your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 








Non- Residence.—“ At Downpatrick Assize, Mr. Arbuthnot, on behalf of thre 
parishioners of Dromore, brought an action for the recovery of certain penal- 
ties against the very Rev. Dean Leslie, for non-residence. It appeared, in 
the course of the trial, that the Dean had not resided in the parish since the 
year 1825. He produced a license from the Bishop, which covered three 
ide of the period, and alleged he had verbal leave for the remaining portion. 
The Jury, however, returned a verdict of 594/. against him, being the amount 
of one year’s tithes of the parish.—The Dean forthwith took a house in Lis- 
burn,'a town situated in the parish aforesaid.” 

(From the Patriot.) 

“«In our paper of the 3rd of April we copied from an Irish newspaper an 
account of atrial for non-residence. We have since received a letter from the 
Rev. H. Leslie, Dean of Connor, in which that gentleman says, ‘ I am the 
only Dean Leslie in Ireland. I am not incumbent of the parish of Dromore, 
and never was; nor do I hold any preferment in that diocese. There has 
not been any action brought against me for non-residence, nor have | taken 
any house in the town of Lisburn.’ From this statement it is obvious that 
the trial must be a fabrication.” 


ee eee 


CHURCH REFORM. 


‘THERE really seems to be a sort of judicial infatuation sent on the 
heads of those who are the authors of the Irish Church Measure. 
Once this great and important subject is deferred for above a month 
in consequence of their total ignorance of a common parliamentary 
usage; and when they bring it forward a second time, in an entirely 
different form, the preamble is so directly opposed to facts, that, as 
Mr. Wynn and particularly Mr. Goulburn most clearly shewed, its 
progress ought, if parliamentary usage were worth any thing, again 
to have been delayed. The preamble simply, asserted that the King 
had signified his consent to such and such arrangements of the Dill, 
the King having signified no such consent at all! This the authors 
of the bill allowed, and then wished to prove that the King’s consent 
inight be inferred from some general phrase about Chureh Reform in 
the opening speech, Is it wise, is it right to exhibit the kingly power 
in the most degraded attitude possible, so that not even the decency 
of form shall be observed towards the crown? As far as regarded 
the bill, the objection was not persevered in; and it was arranged that 
the matter should be patched up by sending for the King’s consent 
before the third reading, so that out of tree readings, the of the 
case will be correctly stated in one. Ali this, to be sure, is of little 
moment in itself, ‘To object to have one’s head cut off only becatrse 
the. axe.is blunt, is scarcely worth while. [fit is certaim, ERY on 
must be destroyed, it is just -as well to let your destraction, be bhun- 
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dered: through without, an exposure, which, though it may exhibit 
your destroyer's incompetency in its proper light, cannot-avers:yout 
fate. But to look at the matter in another way, when one finds #Wéh 
things done in the outset, what can be hoped for in the detiils UF the 
bill? Where even the common usages of Parliament are wholly un- 
known, can we hope for any such practical knowledge of, ecclesias- 
tical matters as shall ensure us against mischief of fearful. extent, even 
supposing the intentions of the bill to be friendly? | Marvellens, 
indeed, is it that such mischief’ can be worked to the Chureht of Q6a 
by instruments apparently so inadequate. Look at Lord Althd?p's 
speech, introducing the measure, in which not a single reason was given, 
or attempted to be given, for the mighty changes to be made,, or any 
defence offered of the principles called into action ;—loake at,the 
blunders in the technical arrangements of the bill ;—look at the gross 
and acknowledged errors of calculation about the leases ;—look, above 
all, not at Lord Althorp’s no reasons, but at the reasons whieh axe 
given, at the singular reasons enumerated from one prominent de- 
fender of the measure in last month’s magazine—at -Mr) Mace 
lay’s—or, alas! at Mr. Stanley's ;—see the utter lack of any power, 
any arguments, even any manly courage in defending destruction ; 
and then say whether it is not marvellous that such men are. per- 
mitted to effect such things. To the last point, to Mr. Stanley's 
speech, no one can address himself without the most extreme concern,* 
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* They who know Mr, Stanley only publicly see that he is unquestionably a 
man of powerful mind ; they who know him privately speak of him as estimable in 
the highest degree in every relation of life, as a man warmly and devotedly attached 
to the cause of religion—as a strong friend, in his own opinion, to that form of rdi- 
gion established in these realms. ‘To have had such a man ‘the friend of the church, 
would indeed have been cause of rejoicing, as to have the worst injuries inflicted on 
her by him is a cause ofthe most bitter regret. Let no one imagine that the slightest 
Suspicion of Mr. Stanley's sincerity is felt. On the contrary, it is. fully believed 
that Mr. Stanley is seriously persuaded that he is doing well for the church... The 
marvel is, that such a man can play such tricks with his own powerful mind and:bigh 
feelings. It is indeed a most bitter blow to have every principle which can work 
destruction to the church introduced by one who believes himself her friendto feel 
that all who love the church, and who, whatever their political principles might be, 
would have rejoiced unspeakably to meet on common ground with such @ man, as 
Mr. Stanley, are now alienated from him, and compelled to think of him as a eryel 
and dangerous enemy to the cause which they love, ‘These are no vain words—nho 
mockery of high Heaven with words or thoughts of vain flattery, or of vainer re- 
proaeh—but the sincere and serious dictate of feelings entertained by many, very 
many, who have long looked to Mr. Stanley with hope, with pride, and with respect ; 
and to many of whom, it is not too much to say, that he would and must have looked 
with respect and interest also. The one solitary argument which cambe maintaineth in 
his favour is, that something must be done, and that whatis done, is the least evil that 
could be expected; that Mr. Stanley, and friends of the church, like him, hawe pres 
vented the effecting of worse. But such a line of defence is wholly unjust to Mr. 
Stanley himself. What worse can be done than introducing’ such principles as 
would enable Messrs. Hume and Co., withoutdeparture from precedent, to aecomplish 
their infamous schemes, the writer at least cannot see,.and can only wontler at those 
who think they can. The whole is a question of time, and of nothing: else, . unless 
men choose to refer.to what no doubt is in sume degree true,--that nations do not 
always follow. precedents, but make a sharp turn in their course. But that, where 
Inen are ready to zo almost without precedents; he who, being of eminent name and 
station and hondar,; farnishes the wicked leaders and promoters of evil wittr prece- 
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Let-us see what are Mr. Stanley's arguments. Itis most remark- 
able to observe how he escapes from arguing some of the most fatal 
parts of the bill. 

(1.) As to church cess and the tax on livings (if the Times may be 
trusted), he said not one word, except that Mr. Shaw had agreed to 
it!) And this is the way in which the questions of an Hstablishment 
or none, of the justice of shifting a burthen from general property to 
the church, and ‘of taxing the impoverished clergy very heavily, are 
argued by an excellent man like Mr. Stanley ! 

(2.) Diversion of the Bishop’s property to State purposes. The 
whole stress of Mr. Stanley’s argument is here laid on the alleged 
fact that “ the bishophhas no power beyond 21 years.’’ What is one 
to! say to this? | Suppose the bishops to agree not to renew, and 
to borrow money for their annual expenses till the leases were out 
(which might be done, and without difficulty), what would the tenants 
say to Mr. Stanley's fact ? 

(3.)/ Appointment of Lay Commissioners to manage church affairs; 
and (4.) suppression of bishoprics. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Stanley justifies the first of these 
measures by alleging that the bishops have too much to do; and the 
second, by alleging they have too little. This is even so! ‘To such 
miserable shifts is an high-minded man driven in advocating a bad 
cause. 

With respect to the first point, when the bishops are only twelve in 
number, when of these, from old age, infirmity, or other cause, one 
or two are perhaps not capable of much business, four are in Parlia- 
ment, and four are wanted for this commission, how is the episcopal 
business of Lreland, considering too, what will be the enormous extent 
of some sees (see the paper on Irish Church Reform in the last num- 
ber) to be done ? 

Here Mr. Granville Harcourt stept in to Mr. Stanley's aid on the 
second debate, with an argument as decent as it was solid. “ My 
father,” said the honourable gentleman, “ is Archbishop of York, and 
has three millions of souls in his diocese, and I never heard any com- 
plaints of things going on ill there. Why, then, should not the Irish 
bishoprics be reduced ?”’ Really, when a legislator makes a national 
measure depend on his never having heard that his father does not or 
cannot do his duty, it is somewhat hard to reply to him. Did it 
never occur to Mr. Harcourt that many persons might think 


dents, is a deadly enemy in fact, whatever he may be in wish and intention, cannot 
be denied. And then, as to the wretched fallacy, that something must be done, it is 
not just to Mr. Stanley to suppose that he is deluded by it. There is one answer to 
it which it is free to every man to give: ‘If evil is to be done, it shall not be done 
by me.’ It is only justice to Mr. Stanley to suppose that he sees no evils in the 
principles of the church bill, and that if he did he would make this answer. For 
every man of honour and courage (and he seems to possess both) is free to suffer 
evil—free not to do it—free not to consent to it—free to protest against it. (It is 
the forgetting this, it is the paltry and cowardly yielding to expediency, and deser- 
tion of principle because something must be done, which is at once the danger aud th 
disgrace of the present period, which some men admit as their rule of action, ‘an 
others as a-sufficient excuse for any thing. = a 
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the See of York too large for any man (without’ any» invidious 
allusions to the present Archbishop, his merits or demerits), and yet 
have good feeling enough not to make Mr. Harcourt the confidante of 
their opinion? But Mr, Stanley went on to state that the ‘Primate 
suggested—not, indeed, the suppression of ten bishoprics, but the sup- 
pression of some. On a subsequent day, Mr. Stanley stated, that the 
Primate had not suggested the measure at all, but had assented to it. 
Was not the fact this, that the Primate was told, “ Unless you make 
some great sacrifice, we will give no protection to the church, but 
leave it to do as it can ;’’ and that under this threat, the Primate may 
have assented to this, as a less evil than some other matters hinted at ? 
This is what one would suppose was the case on the face of things. 
Will the friends of the measure deny it? From the report of the 
meeting at Armagh, with the Primate in the chair, we see that his 
Grace cordially disapproves of every other part of the measure. 

When Mr. Stanley could say nothing more and nothing better, it 
is needless to add, that no one else had anything at alltosay. Mr. R. 
Grant informs us that from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot—from the preamble to the schedule—the provisions of the bill 
should receive his cordial approbation. No one had a doubt of this. 
With this single comment one may leave Mr. R. Grant and such ap- 
probation, such a speaker, and such a speech. 

Let not the subject be left without expression of cordial, heartfelt 
thanks to two persons, Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Goulburn. There is 
not a single instance in which Sir Robert Inglis has ever shrunk from his 
principles, and from the manly and bold avowal of them, or from the 
most affectionate as well as the most courageous defence of the 
church. If we find that a /augh occurs very often in his speeches, we 
may be quite sure that he has very often avowed his belief in some great 
truth, his adherence to some wise and noble principle. Such belief 
and such adherence are the very things which always excite the 
strongest derision, which must indeed excite it, in such an assembly 
as the House of Commons. Where expediency is the synonyme 
for wisdom, what but @ lawgh can attend the avowal of such folly as 
principle? The laugh, therefore, which greets Sir Robert Inglis must 
be the highest compliment which his audience has it in their power to 
pay. The friends of the church have the deepest cause to lament 
Mr. Goulburn’s indisposition, and the strongest reasons for feeling 
grateful to him that his sense of duty conquered all private inconve- 
nience, and induced him to go down and speak so strongly and judi- 
ciously as he did on the second debate of this month. ‘There are a few 
other individuals to whom the church owes a debt of gratitude for the 
same reasons. ‘To the conservative party at large, it owes little or no 
thanks—but it can feel no bitterness. For, of a truth, they are 
preparing for themselves far more bitter sufferings than they are 
willing to allow to fall on her. The selfishness and the cowardice 
displayed im her cause will hereafter be amply avenged on themselves. 
It is'a curious fact, that the’ two old ‘parties in the country—the 
Whig? ‘and Tories—are doing all that they possibly can to. drive, the 
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ments, y teaching them that each of these parties is ready to* sacri+ 
fice church’ interésts for its own on any’ and every occasion. ‘It 

pains to be seen whether this is wise. That the clergy, as a body, 
wl kopw it to be their duty to maintain the cause of any government 
ig true ; but that the sense of wrong will drive many men of powerful 
talents into.the same opposition as is now maintained by dissenting 
ministers, is quite certain. And it is certain too, that the clergy have 
a great deal more influence than their enemies or their false friends 
rep Before the writer directs his readers’ attention to the admi- 


the Pi 


able paper which follows, he has to observe, that the honourable 

ouse drowned the voices of Col. Conolly and Mr. Lefroy, not with 
ae of question only, but with shouts and yells; and that it was with 
difficulty that Lord Castlereagh, another firm friend of the church, 
gained a hearing for a minute. Lord Althorp had declared, that the 
thing must be settled that night, (poor church!) and then they who 
wished to speak against the motion were put down by shouts and 
yells, This is honourable indeed. 

Let us now, for an instant, consider Lord Althorp’s Bill for the 
Commutation of Tithes in England. And, first of all, let us observe 
how the noble Lord prefaces it. He openly states, as the foundation 
of this great measure, that a fair valuation, as between man and 
man,—the very proceeding which is considered as the most just and 
cr of all, and the most certain of all to repress any unfair 

vantage to either party,—#s out of the question. And why? Be- 
cause, if tithes were fairly valued by impartial valuers, their value 
would be so enormously increased, that the hardship would be ex- 
treme! Hear this! all ye railers at the clergy as extortioners, and 
lovers of mammon rather than of peace! The Whig minister of the 
crown tells you, that he cannot allow the clergy to have the benefit of 
the common arrangements between man and man, because they have 
been so much more than moderate, they have submitted to so much 
loss, that the mere obtaining common justice would be a mine of 
wealth to them. But, alas! this must be looked at in another way. 
We may rejoice that this late justice is done to the clergy; but what. 
must be the state of a nation when the government thus founds a 
great measure on the denial of common justice to the oldest holders 
of property in the country—not on a refusal of extreme and theoretic 
notions of right, but on the denial of that justice, the denial of which, 
in a common case, brands him who so denies it, as one devoid of all 

nee to equity? Ifa clergyman refuses, in dealing with a farmer, 

to submit to the decision of valuers, he is cried through the country 

as an extortioner. But if a clergyman asks the government to be 

measured by this same rule, he is told—“ Oh, no, vou will gain by: 

having common justice, and therefore common justice you shall not 

have! “These things are serious matters of reflexion for all holders‘of 
y, as itis utterly impossible to know what will go ‘next. 

3ht to proceed, what are the great features of the Bill ? «Phe 
chief is, thaf it is to settle future payments by the average of past 
years. ‘This really wants no discussion: Tf att old inewmbent! has 
many yeats ago compounded for his whole life ait 3s. Od.-peblacre, (the 
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case is a real one,) while in all the parishes round ,the farmer is congent 
now to pay 5s. 6d. and Gs. from the goodness of the land, the suecessors 
of this gentleman are to be deprived of more than one-third of even 
such income as is generally allowed to the clergy in peace. And 
then Lord Althorp proposes to amend such cases by having 
a valuer who may put on 10 per cent, i.e. in this case may 
raise the rate to 3s. 10d. instead of 5s. Gd. per acre! This is so 
absurd, that the farmers themselves are all saying, in reférence to the 
same matter on their side, “ Why we did think that Lord A. was a 
practical farmer, and knew something about tithes, but this is 
like a child.” Then, on the other hand, if a clergyman has fought 
the farmers, and obtained the full value of his tithes (and there 
are such cases, though few), not only are he and his successors 
to have a larger revenue than his more peaceable neighbours 
have insured, but those successors, though guiltless, are to pay for 
that increase the bitter price of everlasting soreness and exasperation 
on part of the farmers towards them. This part of the bill has 
made the farmers very indignant, although their indignation is here 
misplaced, for the cases where the clergyman would gain are so in- 
finitely fewer than those where he would lose, that the bill is decidedly 
against the clergy, and was, of course, meant to be so. But the 
farmers have reason enough to be alarmed and to feel indignant on 
another head. ‘They are, at last, beginning to open their eyes to 
the little fact that a fixt payment for which they have been so long 
calling out, is only putting so much money into their landlord's 
pocket. When he knows exactly how much they pay for tithe, he 
knows also exactly how much they can afford to pay in rent, and he 
will take care that they do pay it. Lord A. knows this too, and he 
knows that this will, in all probability, secure the success of the bill, 
for the clergy and farmers will be sacrificed, while the landlords will 
gain enormously, This is a boon, in short, granted, not to the land- 
holders of England, but to the landowners, at the expense of the land- 
holders and the clergy, and at the expense of all justice and equity. And 
while the /andewners are conciliated at such a cost for the time, it is 
quite clear that the measure will hold out to them the strongest 
temptation to farther and more deadly measures against the church. 
As things are, although the landlord knows that something goes to 
the rector which would come to him if the rector were demolished, 
yet it is not clear how much that something is; by the present law, 
he cannot ever know exactly how much it is, and there are parts of 
the transaction in which he cannot interfere. But under Lord Al- 
thorp’s bill, the whole thing is brought home to him clearly, “I now 
get 30s. per acre, and the rector 5s. I have got into my own 
pocket; to be sure, all that the farmer used to extort from the rector's 
fears. or love -of peace; that is to say, I get 30s. instead of 25s., but 
all this avails me nothing while that odious rector is there. He still 
gets 5s., and if I can throw him overboard (or, in the words of a great 
western landlord and M.P., get him off my shoulders) J shall come in 
for his spoil, and get his 5s. as well as my own 30s.” This is but 
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too true and too clear; and these will be Haman’s feelings so long as 
he sees Mordecai sitting in the gate. 

What a curious subject of reflection would all that is passing 
here be, if one belonged to another country or another planet. 
The Destructives have seen farther than any persons. For some 
years they have been making the farmers their tools to pull down 
their foremost enemy the church. The farmers fell into the trap, 
and clamoured with all their might for the abolition of tithes. 
The Government then is compelled, or affects to be compelled, 
to grant relief, as the phrase is, and attend to the voice of the people. 
So it brings in a measure which will palpably add to the distress 
of the farmer, by taking from him what he used to get by stand- 
ing between the landlord and clergyman, The farmer, to be 
sure, is frightened enough now, and about to petition against such 
relief. But the thing is beyond Ais hands. The landlords now 
snuff the scent of spoil, and see no reason why the farmer should 
any longer have what they can claim for their own, So, according 
to all appearance, the state of things will be this. The Church willbe 
robbed finally, and the amount of robbery legalized ; the farmer will be 
robbed of the benefit he has long enjoyed, though it was not his ; the 
landlord will gain for a time; but all principle being shaken, when 
he attempts to pursue his career, the Destructive will step in without 
difficulty, and not only rob him (his second tool) of his ill-gotten and 
unrighteous gain, but will act towards him, with respect to his own 
property, on the same principle on which the landlord has acted 
towards the church,—viz., the spoliation principle. 

There is a pamphlet on this bill by Mr. Jones, of King’s College, 
London, which deserves serious consideration. And Mr, Jago has 
likewise published a valuable pamphlet on the same subject. 


ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION 
TO THE MINISTERIAL SCHEMES OF REFORM. 


It is not to be denied (however humiliating on some accounts the 
confession may sound) that the friends of the Church wear at present 
a countenance of extreme perplexity. Every man is asking his 
neighbour what is to be done next; but few seem ready to do any 
thing, except those whose presumptuous ignorance keeps them always 
prepared for a leap in the dark. 

From the burst of indignation with which at first the ministerial 
project of innovation was received, nothing less could have been ex- 
pected, than that the tables of both houses of Parliament would have 
been overwhelmed ere now, and the columns of the Gazette crowded 
with remonstrances against it from every chapter and diocese, and 
that effectual measures would have been taken for putting all ranks of 
the King’s subjects in possession of the true state of the question, and 
for preparing such legal and moral resistance as the nature of the case 
allowed. What is the result? A few petitions and addresses have 
been sent—some of them, no doubt, spirit-stirring enough; but we 
listen in vain for such an expression of feeling, so deep, so loud, and 
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so sustained, as ought to be heard among Pastors, when not only the 
Church of England, but (humanly speaking) the Church of God, is 
directly assaulted and put in jeopardy. Conceive for a moment what 
would ensue, if a twentieth part of the interference, now to be inflicted 
on the clergy of England and Ireland, had been proposed with regard 
to the Political Unions; how the whole country would haye rung with 
the subject; what miles and leagues of walling would have been pla- 
carded—what acres of parchment filled with indiguant complainings! 
After making every allowance for the opposite elements of the twa 
parties,—the one living on agitation, the other on tranquillity,—the dif- 
ference, it must be owned, is not all accounted for, And, where peti- 
tions have been presented, there has been often a strange backward- 
ness to speak out ; evidently the framers of them were anxious to go 
as far as they conscientiously could with what are called the popu- 
lar notions on the subject. Elsewhere difficulties of form have been 
started, and dwelt upon with a sort of satisfaction, indicating that 
any thing was welcome which delayed the necessity of men's com- 
mnitting themselves for the present. Is all this apathy ? Far from it: 
hundreds of those who come under this representation, have shewn 
themselves in their several ways as zealous for the Church of God, as 
ever were any of her most faithful children. Is it cowardice? Nay, it 
seems quite impossible that this age of the Church should be more 
wanting in courage, than former generations of her ministers, edu- 
cated in the same principles, have proved. Much less is it from any 
doubt they entertain of the real tendency of the proposed measures, 
Whatever shades of difference may exist, clergymen in general are 
quite agreed in denouncing the scheme as unjust and ruinous, when 
they speak of it in familiar conversation. In fact, one of the most 
remarkable circumstances in the present state of opinions, lay and 
clerical, is the difference between the tones men take in public and in 
private on these subjects; and men, too, who cannot be suspected of 
anything like tergiversation for interested motives. The whole seems 
most easily resolvable into perplexity and a doubting judgment, ‘They 
are neither uninterested, nor too much afraid; far less are they dis- 
posed to wink at known mischief: but they cannot make up their 
minds what line of conduct is best; and eventually there appears to 
be much risk of their sitting still and doing nothing. ; 
Before pointing out the danger and disgrace which would certainly 
attend on such a consummation, I would just notice what occur to me 
as probable ways of accounting, in part, for such an epidemical loss 
of presence of mind, among persons not below the average, either in 
ability or courage, or principles, and certainly having the best of all 
causes. Keeping clear of topics which might be invidious, | would 
suggest the following, as obviously accounting, in good measure, for 
the fact referred to. 
First, the sense of the great changes which have taken place in our 
government, for good or for evil, makes all individuals or bodies of 
men, in proportion as they are cautious and reflecting, rather slow to put 
themselves forward, till they have had some means of ascertaining 
what classes or interests have really the command of the State, accord- 
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and what is the most prudent way: of ‘dealing 


“~with their, °"A ¢rédt reason, by the bye, for: deterring plans of extra- 
(Ordinary ibn ovation, just after a new constitution has been formed, 
SUSY it has been’ seén how that constitution works, what bias it shews, 
‘86 ordinary Occasions.’ “But let that pass. Be the result desirable or 
“not, it isthe necessary result of a great change in a popular govern- 
” ‘ent, that it leaves the old interests of the country embarrassed for a 


while how'to protect theniselves in case of any disturbance or intru- 


gion.’ 'How’often, for instance, have we heard people say, within the 
“Jast two months, You had better not trouble yourselves with petition- 


ing against this Church Reform: you will do more harm than good. 
‘This is very easily said, and nobody knows how to contradict it; for 
ais yet they know little or nothing of the Parliament: and thus timely 
remonstrances are put off, and an appearance induced of more apathy 
—muth more—than really exists. 

Our proceedings, too, have been checked, in some instances, by the 
vacillations of the innovators themselves; as it fell out remarkably 
with regard to the Oxford petition—to sanction which the University 
was ¢onvened, and no doubt it would have been carried all -but 
unanimously, when it was discovered that certain changes in Lord 
Althorp’s proceedings had made it informal, and it was necessarily 
withdrawn.* The London clergy likewise resolved, it is said, to peti- 
tion, but waited to see the Bill introduced before they framed their peti- 
tion in words. ‘These are two signal instances, and no doubt there 
are many more, in which people have been Jess anxious to remon- 
strate, on account of not feeling really sure that Ministers meant what 
they said, or how much they would withdraw, or had withdrawn. 
Whether wisely or no, they suffer themselves to be perplexed by it ; 
and whilst they are guessing what it can all mean, time passes on, and 
the mischief is done, without their having said one word against it. 
A hesitating, contradictory system of approach may thus, accidentally, 
give a besieging army the same advantage as a series of skilfully 
feigned attacks. ‘The besieged will not know what to be at; and if 
one of the mock assaults be converted into a real one, the town will 
stand a great chance of being taken. 

Another considerable source of perplexity, the less so on this 
occasion than it would be on many others, is the sense which all 
churchmen must have, whether they own it to themselves or no, of 
the divisions which unfortunately prevail among them. This is a 
matter too painful and delicate to be lightly introduced or hastily 
treated; but since the fact is quite notorious, it may be allowable just 
to notice its results in deadening the feelings of the Church, and check- 
ing her movements on the present occasion. ‘This effect is produced 
in several ways. Men who are unused to act together, always: find 
more or less of difficulty in combining on any sadden emergency. It 
must take a certain time to assure them of their mutual: sympathy 
and agreement. Some of their calorie must be spent in thawing the 
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* This petition, as well as one from Cambridge, which was delayed under similar 
circumstances, has now been voted. = 
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frigid air which has gathered round them, before they can at all begin 
to communicate light and heat to each other,, Then the several) views 
which are entertained of what is desirable within the, Church greatly 
modify men’s several apprehensions of. interference, froni; wathgut, 
however unjust and iitrusive, Suppose, for example, any, churchman 
excessively anxious for certain modifications in the Liturgy; he may 
easily persuade himself that the Church, once separated frony the State, 
would be likelier to meet his wishes in that respect; and, this wil} of 
course render him more languid in resisting violence, whenat tendg to 
produce separation. ‘To all which may be added this certain ¢anse- 
quence of controversy long and earnestly) continued,—that. it renders 
men comparatively indifferent to other things, impatient of having their 
attention called to them, slow in perceiving their importance, . and 
every way indisposed to take a lively and practical interest in, ‘them. 
In these and other respects, at the present moment, our Church js un- 
happily made to feel how hardly a house divided against itself can 
make a firm stand against foreign assault. : 

A less painful ground of perplexity, but a very real one, is the,di- 
versified and complicated nature of the questions involved inthe 
ministerial scheme, imperfectly as it has been hitherto developed. 
There is, first of all, the point of prerogative. Has Parliament.xreally 
any right, accord'ng to the constitution of the Church of Christ, and 
according to the principles of English law, to do all that is now, pro- 
posed? Then come the points, first of equity, and afterwards of 
expediency, in regard of each particular measure—and what. a list of 
measures !—let it only be read over. 1. The abolition of church, cess 
in Ireland. 2. The taxation of ecclesiastical property to supply its 
place. 3. That taxation to include the present incumbents, 4.;Ten 
bishopricks, as they become vacant, to be abolished and merged in 
others. 5. Deans and chapters also to be abolished, 6. Benetices to 
be abolished, when no duty has been performed in them for three 
years. 7. The fund thus created to be at the disposal of certain 
commissioners appointed by the Crown, 8. The fee-simple of bishop's 
estates to be taken from them, and converted into a rent-charge. 
9. The profits of this operation to be at the disposal of the. state ; 
whether for church purposes or no, does not seem to be clearly deter- 
mined. 10. Tithes in England to be commuted for land, or for a 
fixed payment in money or corn. 11, The basis of this commutation 
to be the average actual produce to the tithe-holder for the last seven 
years. 12. The commutation, if declined for more than a twelve- 
month, to be made compulsory. 13. Pluralities (it is not said with 
what exceptions) to be abolished. 

No wonder if people are perplexed, when called on in a hurry to 
give an opinion on such a many-headed project as this. No wonder 
if they need a little time to look around them, and ascertain where 
they are. 

“ Qnuinque orbes explent cursu, totidemque retexunt 


Huc illue ; neque enim levia et ludicra petuntur 
Pramia, sed Turni de vita et sanguine certant.” 


Here are thirteen distinct enactments, involving thirteen distinct 
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principles; any one of which, supposing it established in theory, might 
well employ the undivided energies of the acutest statesman for many 
months, in carrying it wisely and safely into practice. It is no re- 
proach to the clergy of England, to say that they are not, on the spur 
of the moment, provided with an adequate expression of their senti- 
ments on every part of such a project. They may, possibly, be of 
opinion, that such sudden and extemporaneous efforts of ingenuity 
are more suited to the Patent Steam Legislation and Reform Compa- 
nies of Birmingham, and other such wonder-working places, than to 
persons educated in the fastidious delicacy of English gentlemen and 
English scholars; in the notion that it is, generally speaking, best to 
have given a matter some tittle consideration, before they deliver on 
it a public opinion ; and in a certain reluctance to mix themselves up, 
in any way, with political parties. 

These, and other the like reflections may, it is hoped, sufficiently 
account for any charge of apparent backwardness and apathy, which 
the English clergy may have hitherto incurred in respect of the 
struggle now going on between the Church and her pretended Re- 
formers. 

But natural and pardonable as our hesitation, up to a certain point, 
may be, it is, undoubtedly, at this moment, accompanied with no 
small danger, lest not only the well-being of the Church of England, 
but the very principles of justice and morality, be sacrificed in some 
degree by our negligence. For consider: Pastors, by their office 
and commission, are bound especially “to rebuke their brethren, and 
not to suffer sin upon them.’’ If they see a single fellow-Christian, much 
more if they see a whole nation, inconsiderately or wilfully venturing 
too near rebellion, sacrilege, or any other sin, and omit any fair op- 
portunity of warning him, “ they know the greatness of the fault, and 
also the horrible punishment that must ensue.” Though it were fair 
in other advisers, it never could be fair or admissible in the Ministers 
of Christ, to plead that they gave no warning, because they were sure 
warning would do no good. ‘Their voice may not stay the guilty pro- 
ceeding ; but it does infinite, unspeakable good, if it only bring one 
Christian soul to consideration, and prevent it from being partaker of 
the guilt: nay, less than this,—if it be only so raised as to fulfil, on 
their part, the watchman’s duty, without any further visible result. 

These are clear, self-evident truths ; but in the present throng and 
din of church affairs, they are not always present to the mind, when 
the time comes for acting on them; and this must excuse their repe- 
tition here, if to any they seem impertinent or needless. 

Keeping them in view, it must surely be allowed that no partial 
doubt or perplexity, which a clergyman may feel on some parts of the 
proposed Reform, ought to hinder him from distinctly protesting on all 
those other parts of it, which in his heart he thinks to be unjust or 
profane. Where sacred principles are at stake, it becomes the centi- 
nels and champions of the Church each to de what little he can, with 
a certain bold and noble simplicity, not so much regarding conse- 
quences, as depending on the justice of her cause, 

Take, for example, the present state of the question regarding church 
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rates in Ireland. It appears that the Irish clergy themselves, pressed 
by the rebels of that country, at the head of whom, on this point, the 
King’s ministers have thought proper to place themselyes—it appears, 
I say, that the Irish clergy have consented to have the whole burden 
of church-rates transferred to ecclesiastical property—their advocates 
in Parliament only stipulating that the tax shall not touch the present 
incumbent. Upon this, some may be inclined to say, “ Well and. 
good—it is their own concern: they are satisfied, and so let it pass.’’ 
I cannot participate in that feeling: I cannot say, “ Well and good,’ 
till 1 am convinced, in my own mind, that the very substance of a 
church establishment is not given up by this arrangement. For what 
is the substance of a church establishment? Is it not the state’s taking 
care of the maintenance of the persons employed in that church, and 
of the constant supply of what else is required for her services? 
Now, since the bounty of former ages has provided what among us is 
accounted a sufficiency for the first of these two purposes, it would 
seem that unless the state were desirous of giving up even her nominal 
union with the Church, she would diligently uphold and maintain the 
other. Her withdrawing it is equivalent to a declaration on her 
part, that she cares not to have a church establishment at all. If this 
be a profane unchristian act, undoubtedly Gop’s ministers must lift up 
their voices against it, unmoved by any base interpretations, which 
sordid minds may put on their conduct ; and in no degree daunted by 
the unclerical objection, that all their protests may prove but a dead 
letter. 

If this view of the subject be correct, I fear that the reservation of 
vested rights, which is spoken of as a great boon to the Church—and 
no doubt was intended so by many, in good faith—I fear that it only 
makes the matter worse. It wears the unpleasant aspect of a bargain 
but too easy to be quoted hereafter in support of any plan of corpora- 
tion robbery. “ Spare us for our time, and take what you will from 
our successors,” is the shortest way of settling matters, but not per- 
haps altogether the most creditable. In making this remark, 1 put a 
broad distinction between the members of the clerical body them- 
selves, and those who act as their parliamentary advocates. ‘The 
compromise alluded to might be fit enough to be entertained by the 
latter, when they have only a choice of evils; yet very unfit for the 
former to sanction by any thing more than a reluctant submission, 
Indeed, if the sacrifice were not too severe, one could find it, perhaps, 
in one’s heart to wish that spiritual persons, holding vested rights, 
would refuse a boon of such doubtful character, and say to the Legis- 
lature which tempts them with it, “ Either your taxation is right or 
wrong; if right, we will set our successors the example of cheerfully 
bearing our part of the burthen ; if wrong, we will not put it in their 
power to charge us with having accepted a bribe for giving up their 
dues.’”” Such seems to be the plain, straight-forward path in which 
right-minded men would of course proceed, if left to their own manly 
feelings. 

As a second instance, I will take that portion of the English church 
reform: which has been developed—the plan for the compulsory 
commutation of tithes. It is not meant here to discuss the plan 
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itself.."There are evident anomalies in it, so gross as to have star- 
tled persons little used to such “ melting moods ;"’ and one of the 
strangest isthe proposition to value the tithe, in every case, at an 
average of what has actually been paid for it during the last seven 
years, i. e. to subtract from every benefice for ever a part of its fair 
income, proportioned to the moderation, timidity, or unskilfulness of 
the'fate or present incumbents. In this case, as in that of the Irish 
bishops, the declaimers against clerical rapacity have contrived, by 
some happy chance, a bounty on that amiable quality, wherever it 
really does exist. For, as to that miserable pittance of five per cent. 
over the average, to be allowed in some favoured instances, it is a 
mockery, set against the voluntary reductions which have taken place 
within the time specified, in almost all large agricultural parishes, 
But not to dwell on this, nor on other de tails of the plan, it bears this 
mark on it, prima facie, that it is a designed diminution of church pro- 
perty. Yor why is the above-mentioned basis of commutation pre- 
ferred to ascertaining the real value? Because the latter would not 
give “ satisfaction.’ And why would it not give satisfaction? No 
doubt, because it would exhibit the rate at which the clergy have 
been plundered, and would convince all who are capable of convic- 
tion, that in order to do any thing like justice, the livings throughout 
the kingdom must be considerably raised. Expressly in order to 
avoid this, that is, in other words, expressly in order to estimate church 
property far beneath its real value, the actual payments are arbitrarily 
taken as the limit of what each benefice is worth; much on the same 
principle as that which has suggested the confiscation of five-sixths of 
the episcopal estates in Ireland. In both transactions, a rent charge 
is substituted for the fee-simple of the property. In both, the pos- 
sessor is made to pay dear for past forbearance towards his tenants.* 
But a designed diminution of church property for ever, upon no plea 
of forfeiture, nor of overwhelming state necessity, nor even of exces- 
cessive wealth in the holders (Mr. Hume himself being now judge)— 
what is it short of actual sacrilege ? Is it not the same game, played 
on a large scale, between the whole nation and the whole Church, 
which in most old inclosures has been played between the landlord 
and the clergyman, and has proved so unfair and injurious to the 
latter? When, in private life, these things are dune advisedly, either 
there is no such thing as robbing woe or such defrauders are guilty 
of it; and how is the nature of the thing altered, by King, Lords, and 
Commons becoming the agents, and robbing many thousands at once ? 
Until this reasoning has been proved unsound, I must think it far 
more than a question of expediency—far more than a question of 
influence to be gained or lost to the chureh for a while—whether or 
no her sworn guardians are to lift up their warning voice, and, while 
there is yet time, to rebuke their country, and (as far as in them lies) 
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® In the case of the bishops’ estatcs, the ingenuity of spoliation is exercised in a 
very remarkable way. An Act, intended to secure their property, and limiting their 
command of it solely with that view, has been taken advantage of to deprive them of 
it. This has been very forcibly put in a petition civculated in the diocese of 
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not suffer sacrilege upon her. I must think it a lamentable, thing,» if 
they permit themselves to be so occupied with the details of commu- 
tation, or of anything else, as to lose sight of this cardinal point,—that 
the whole plan is avowedly intended to take away for ever from Al- 
mighty God a portion of what belongs to Him; I must feel) shame. as 
well as regret if, perceiving that such is its character, they suffer any 
human consideration to hinder them from calling it by its right name, 
and that in the most public way they can. 

Once more: the plan for the arbitrary extinction of bisboprics, of 
deans and chapters, and of several benetices, is still hanging over 
our heads; and almost all clergymen seem to be agreed, that it is, 
to say the least of it, an unseemly and irreverent proceeding, to 
legislate with a high hand on spiritual things, without consulting 
spiritual persons. Yet many refuse to take their part in remon- 
strating, because “ they do not clearly see the limits of ecclesiastical 
and civil power;” or because “ it is not made plain to them, that 
the forms of the British constitution are infringed on;'’ or because 
“they have a dread of synodical meetings, knowing how they 
have been occasionally abused ;”” or for other such reasons, very con- 
siderable, certainly, in themselves, but nothing in comparison of the 
great duty of protesting against the sprit of intrusion and irreverence, 
‘hus it has been urged, that on many occasions bishopricks have 
been consolidated by Acts of Parliament; but no instance has yet 
been produced in which such consolidation took place without consent 
of the Prelacy of that time ; which consent being fairly given, makes 
just all the difference. Again, it has been urged that papists and 
infidels sat in the parliaments of Queen Elizabeth: but if they did, it 
was by connivance, quite against the spint of the law ; for it is noto- 
rious that through her reign recusaney of every kind was a crime 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. But (since there is no end to 
such special pleading) let it be granted that, in point of form, prece- 
dents may be adduced for all that is now proposed, each enactment 
being separately taken ; still the whole, being taken together, and re- 
spect being had to the changed temper of the times, may be as much 
withont precedent, always excepting the Long Parliament, as it is 
without reason or generosity. Such is believed to be the real truth ; 
and those who stand up in defence of the project are challenged, if 
they can, to prove it otherwise. 

After all, the question of precedent must be trifling in a clergyman’s 
eye, compared with the question of principle: the very forms of the 
British constitution are, to a sound judgment, of minor importance, 
when the foundation of apostolical government and primitive order is 
in jeopardy. That, surely, is the point to which our first attention 
Ought to be directed. We see what is proposed in England, avowedly 
without the-assent of our spiritual Fathers ; and we have great reason to 
believe that the Irish plan is equally unsanctioned by them. Is it 
worthy of churchmen, lay or clerical, in such circumstances, to chaffer 
and bargain about bushels of malt? to be nicely calculating how the 
Church may get off with. least loss to her temporal interests? Those 
to whom God's ordinance has bound us in something very like a filial 
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relation, are insulted and degraded ; and are we to stand, considering 
whether other people’s parents, before now, have not been used just 
asill? Surely the general claim of God's ministers, to be consulted 
in matters of spiritual legislation, may be affirmed without committing 
ourselves to any statements of form or detail, without mentioning the 
name of convocation. We want the thing, not the name ; substantial 
deference, not technical accuracy 

The great point is, not “ to suffer things to pass away as in a 
dream; to enter one’s protest, and put it upon rec ord, publicly, 
clearly, and unreservedly, against sacrilege, against usurpation, and 
against any kind of compromise with either. The sooner this is done, 
the better; both in policy, and for credit’s sake. In policy, before 
those with whom we remonstrate are as yet irrecoverably entangled ; 
and for credat’s sake, before the spoiler has yet knocked at our own 
doors. In fact, who does not feel that English petitions deferred but 
till now, cannot come in with so good a grace as before the English 
commutation bill, while the attaek was confined to Ireland ? 

One feels almost guilty of impertinence in offering so much that 
sounds like unasked advice to persons well able to judge for them- 
selves. But the case is urgent; and in fires and floods men are ex- 
cused for calling about them in a tone otherwise little becoming. 
This must be the writer's apology, both for what he has said already, 
and for the following suggestions, which he ventures to put down, as 
not perhaps unworthy of consideration :— 

Whether it be not fair and respectable to be timely in our applica- 
tions, to the Throne especially, lest future historians should have to 
say that the great body of the English clergy allowed their Sovereign 
to be taken by surprise : 

Whether, in our petitions to Parliament, and still more in our ad- 
dresses to the King, we ought not to keep to a few great principles, 
avoiding detail as much as is consistent with perspicuity : 

Whether cheap and familiar statements of the truth in this whole 
matter (avoiding personal and party remarks) might not be circulated 
with good effect among those of his Majesty's subjects who are at 
present most misled, or most uninformed on chureh affairs : 

Whether it be not the nature of Englishmen, and of all men, to pay 
more respect to an honest, respectful resistance, than to a reluctant, 
unconvinced, cowardly submission : 

And finally, whethe r, as far as one can look onward, the chances 
of ensuing evil be not at least ev enly balanced between these two 
lines of conduct; so that expediency leaves us free to take, if we will, 
the highest ground. 

But whate ver answer each individual may be inclined to give to 
such hints as these, on one point we shall be all agreed : that the 
matter is too awiul to be played with; that those who have opinions 
on it are bound to be serious and consistent in maintaining them ; their 
public conduct should agree with their table talk. For it is a question 
of rows, to be kept or broken: of souls, to be saved or lost eternally ; : 
a oeteut to be looked at in the spirit of soldiers, not so anxious about 
immediate victory, as hoping to be one day publicly thanked, « Quod 
non desperassent de ecclesia.” K. 
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ORDINATIONS 


Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury..........ccccsesseceeeees seseseese cadence April 21, 

Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough fe athedral ndgnussencsdlne April 28. 

Bishop of St. Asaph, Cathedral .....cccccccocetsccccesseveres ccccseeee May & 

DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bourne, John Bury ... B.A. Bishop of St. Asaph 
Cotes, Septimus......... B.A. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Davin, Edward.......... M.A. Bishop of St. Asaph 
Edwards, John ......... Beas Bishop of St. Asaph 
Goddard, G. Ashe...... B.A.  Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Hussey, Edward ..... . BA. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Rigden, William ....... Bea. Magdalen Hall Oxtord Bishop of Salisbury 
Vaughan, Jolin ......... B.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
PRIESTS, 
Ashe, Robert Martyn.. m.a. ‘Trinity Oxtord Bishop of Salisbury 
Bates, Jolin.....ccceeeeee BA. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Benyon, E. Francis .... m.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Bonnin, Thomas Scott 3.a. Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Butler, Henry ......... B.A. Bishop of St. Asaph 
Cottle, Thomas .......... M.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Crawley, John Lloyd... nea. Trinity Oxford Bishop of Peterborough 
Hughes, William E.... s.a. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Peterborough 
Jenkin, Jones ........06.. BeA. Bishop of St. Asaph 
Killock, W. Bryan ... B.a. Peterhouse Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Lenudon, Abel Seyer... pa. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Peterborough 
Poulson, Hugh............ BA. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Powys, F. Hi. Y¥..ccccece M.A. Emanuel Camb. — Bishop of Peterborough 
Robbins, George ...... BA. Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Vaughan, John James m.a. Merton Oxtord Bishop of Salisbury 
> % Pata , 

Vigne, George ......... B.A. ‘Trinity Oxford } ey ee Bp of Linehs 
Warren, Charles. ...... nA. ‘Trinity Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 
Winter, Joh S.,......... n.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Peterborough 


-_- 


The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold an Ordination in the Cathedral at Christ 
Church, on Sunday, June 2nd. 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester will hold a general Ordination at St. Margaret's 
Chureh, Westminster, on Sunday, June the 16th. 

The candidates who have not already sent their papers are desired to enclose them 
to the Bishop i in covers, each weighing less than an ounce, not later than June Ist. 

The examination will begin on Thursday, June 13th, at the Bishop’s house, in the 
Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 


A general Ordination will be holden by the Bishop of Salisbury at the Palace, 
Salisbury, on Sunday, the 22nd day of September next. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bevan. T Archdeacon of St. David's, and Prebendary of Llanerthw] in 
per ge the Collegiate Church of Brecon. 

Collins, C. Trelawny... Rural Dean of Bedminster. 

Goundry, John ,........ Mastership of Ryton School. 

Hodges, F. P., Vicar of Lyme-Regis, Dorset, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Sarum. 

Parry, H..........se0.. Prebendary of St. Asaph Cathedral. 

Phipps, E. J., Rector of Devizes, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Sarum. 
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Porter, Charles, Vicar of St, Martin’s, Stamford Baron, a Surrogate for the Diocese 


Smith, Elijah ....... 


Whiston, Robert 


Name. 
Borton, R. K...... 


Bowman, Isaac*... 
Browne, Henry... 
Byron, John....... 


Jenkins, William.. 


Jessett, Thomas... 
Jones, John......... 
Jones, William 


Kempson, Edwin.. 
ee eee 
Mason, William... 
Merewether, F. .. 


Mills, ‘Thomas 
Moore, W. G...... 


Nesfield, Charles.. 


Parsons, Henry. 


Phipps, E.J. ...... 


Proctor, Aislabie 


Raby, “Fe ee ® Cocveece 
Pee Ns Madneinksue 
Shuttleworth, E... 


Smalley, J. S....... 
Tippett, Edward... 


Venn, —.....06. eer 


Vernon, H. M..... 


Whittaker, G. A.... 


Wise, John ......... 


seseee 


2 borough 


of Peterborough. 


coces Chaplain to the British Factory at Archangel. 
§ Head Master of the Rochester and Chatham Classical and 


Mathematical School. 
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PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment. 


{ St. Mary’s C., 


County. Diocese. 


maar Yorkshire York 


Lancash. Chester 
Sussex Chichest. 
Gloucester Gloucester 


Formby P. C, 

Earnley V. 

kl mstone Hardwicke 

Llangammarch V. & 
Chapels of Llan- 
dewi, Abergwessin, 
and Llanwrtyd 

Greetham R. 


Brecon = St. David's 


Lineoln  TLineoln 
Llansannan R,. Denbigh St. Asaph 
Morestead R. Hants Winton 


( Castle Bromwich D., 
Ashton juxta Bir- > Warwick. L. & Cov. 
. mingham 
Salmeston V. 
Normanton V. 


{ Allensmore & Cle- 


Sussex Chichester 
W. York York 


) — { Pee of D. 
, Heref. 7 


"hanger V. of H, 
Northborough R. Northam. Peterboro’ 
Stixwold V. Lincoln  Lineoln 

{ Stratton St. Marga? yy.) mT 

“) ret, P.V. ¢ Wilts Salisbury 


{ Upton St. Leonard's 
q #®&.C. 

Devizes, St. John R., 
, with St. Marys Wilts Salisbury 


Gloucester Gloucester 


Chapel 
\ Alwinton P.C., with) ' . 
2 Holystone C. , North. Durham 


Wetherby P. C. Yorkshire York 


Swerford R. Oxon Oxon 
Kenwyn w. Kea P.C. Cornwall Exon 
Cwm V. Flint St. Asaph 
St. Allen’s V. Cornwall Exon 


{ St. Peter's V.with ) 


( Heretord Hereford 


2 St. Owen R. 
Leominster VY. 
Stoke, P. C. 
Thurning R, 
Chanington P, C, 


Sussex Chichester 
Cheshire 

Camb. ily 

Kent 
Mendham V. Sulf. & Nor Norwich 
\ Lillington and 
? Marston V. 


4 Pec. of D. 


| 
‘tespeeaen @ of Sarum 


f 


Patron. 


V. of Searborough 


Rector of Walton 
Bp. of Chichester 
Lord Chancellor 


Bp. of St. David's 


Bishop of Lincoln 
Bp. of St. Asaph 
Bp. of Winton. 


Earl of Bradford. 


Trin. Coll., Camb. 
( D.&C. of Hereford 

D. & C.of Peterbro’ 

C,. Turner, Esq. 


Merton Col.,Oxon, 


Bp. of Gloucester 
Lord Chancellor 


Bishop of Durham 


§ Hon. & Rev. Wil- 
¢ liam Herbert 
Mag. Coll., Oxon. 
f Rev. G. Cornish, V. 
UL of Kenwyn 
Bp. of St. Asaph. 
Bishop of Exeter 


Bp. of Chichester 
Sir H, E. Bunbury 
Eman. Col., Camb, 


Canterbury Abp.of Canterbury 


( Devisees in trust 
) of 'T. Whittaker, 
? 
\ 


Esq., deceased 


* In the last number the name of this gentleman was inserted inthe list af clexyymen decea ec 
by mistake. 
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Name. Preferment, 
Bond, Thomas ... Wooll 
Brune, C. P........ Prideaux Place 
Cast, Fesccccscscsssee Great Oakley R 
Chester, Robert... Elstead R. 
Cockle, John C., Birmingham 
Crakelt, T. J....... Astbury C. 


Govhill V. 


Pettistree V. 
Courtygallen 
Somerton VY. 

{ St. Endellion R. 

t= with Cornelly P.C, 
Wotton-under- Edge 
Sydney 


( Chigwell V. 


Croker, ment 
Davies, Richard:.. 
Davis, Henry...... 
Dillon, W. E...... 
Jones, —..... snjeuas 
Kendall, T......... , 


Layton, ‘Thomas... 


Me Lean, —.......... Gorbals, Glasgow 
Norman, Anthony 
Nuttall, William... 


Parsons, H 


? ton C, 
Swinton P. C,. 

{ Upton St. Leonard's 
Wa. 

Lavington 

\ Snitterfield V. 

Q and Stourbridge C. 
Bath 


Bolsover 


Sargeant, John..... 
Taylor, Joseph...... 


‘Thomas, Walter... 
Tinsley, W. C. ... 


HCCLESITASTICAL 


and Loudam cum ? 


\ 


) and Pheydon Bois P.C. Essex 


\ Brailstord and Osmas- ? De 


\ 


Y 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


CLERGY MEN DECEASED. 


County. Diocese. 
Dorset 

Cornwall 

Essex London 
Sussex Chichester 


Lincolnsh. Lincoln 


Suffolk Norwich 


Brecon 

Somerset B. & W. 
Cornwall Exon 
Cornwall Exon 


Essex Loudon 


London 


rby L. & Cov. 
Laneash. Chester 
GloucesterGloucester 
Sussex 

Warwick Worcester 
Worcester Worcester 


Tomkyns, R. B..... Saham ‘Toney R. Norfolk Norwich 

Waddington, G.... Northwold R. Nortolk Norwich 

Watkins, John, Clifton Hall, Staffords. 

Watson, Pxasuccisas Elland 

Webster, James... Mepershall R. Beds Lincoln 
scoukipphpaias 





Patron, 


St. John’s Col.,Camb 
Lord Selsey 


Lord Chancellor 


Lord Chancellor 


Eart of [chester 
Lord Chanceller 
The Parisbioners 


\ Preb.of St. Pancras 

2 in St. Paul's Cath. 
R. W, Dare, Esq. 
Earl Ferrers 
Viear of Kecles 


Bp. of Gloucester 


Bp. of Worcester 
R. of Oldwinsford 


New Coll, Oxon. 
Bishop of Ely 


St. John’s Col., Camb 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
A Chapel is about to be erected this Summer for the joint accommodation of the two 
purely Gaclic congregations at Ord and Wester Fairnburn, in the county of Ross, 
Ground tor the Chapel has already been marked out, and benevolently gifted by the 


=e 


KIRK. 


PREFERMENTS. 


proprietor. 
SCOTTISH 
Name. Parish. 
Chrystal, James.......... Auchinleck......... 


Pitcairn, ‘Thomas 


Corkpen, Assistant 


Presbytery. 
AYP. .cscccccscees ° 
Dalheith.......+. 


Patron. 


Sir J. Boswell 
Eari of Dalhousie 


The Rev. John Park has been elected Minister of the Scottish Church, Carlisle. 
The Rev. William Graham has been elected Minister of the Scottish Church, South 


Shields. 


Dead.—Rev. Dr. McLean, Minister of Gorbals Parish, Glasgow. 


On Saturday, the 4th of May, Rey. L. W. Grant was ordained Minister of the parish 


of Ordiqulil. 


The Rev. Mr. White has been ordained Minister of Airlie by the Presbytery of 


Meigle. 


‘The General. Assembly of the Chureh of Seotland met on Thursday; the Right 





Hon. Lord Belhaven being bis Majesty's Commissioner. 


After 





Sermon by the Rev. 
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Dr, Chalmers, the late Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Stirling, of Craigie, was appointed 


Moderator for the ensuing year. 


An account of the proceedings of the Assembly will 


be given in the British Magazine of next month. 
On Thursday, the 2nd of May, the Rev. F. Knox was ordained Minister of the 
Parish of ‘Tawes, in the room of Dr. Black, appointed Professor of Divinity in 


Marischal College. 


SCOTTISIL UNIVERSITIES. 


Glasgow.—Sir Archibald Campbell, of Succoth, has been elected Dean of Faculties 


for the ensuing year. 


Aberdeen, Marischal College. —His Majesty has been pleased to institute and endow 
a professorship of Church History ; and to appoint the Rev. Dr. Dewar to the chair. 


UNIVERSITY 





OXFORD. 


Saturday, April 27. 

The Reader in Mineralogy will begin his 
course of Lectures, on the Elements of Miner- 
alogy, at the Geological Lecture Room, in the 
Clarendon Building, on Tuesday next, the 30th 
of April, at two o'clock. 

These Lectures will be continued on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, during Easter 
and Act Terms; and will be introductory to a 
Course on Geology in October Term. They 
will be illustrated by the splendid collection of 
minerals lately presented to the University by 
Mr. Simmons, of Christ Church. 

The Chancellor of the University has nomi- 
nated the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, M.A., 
late Fellow of Oriel Coll., Bampton Lecturer 
in 1832, and at present one of the Public Ex- 
aminers in the University, to be Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, in the Room of the late Rev. Dr. 
Dean. This appointment reflects great honour 
on the Chancellor of the University, as Mr. 
Hampden has distinguished himself by his lite- 
rary talents. At the examinations in Michael- 
mas Term, in 1813, he was placed in the First 
Class in Literis Humanioribus, andalso in the 
First Class in Disciplinis Math. et Phys. In 
1814, he gained the Latin Prize Essay, De 
Ephorum apud Lacedemonios Magistratu. 

On Wednesday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—James Garnett Headlam, 
Brasennose ; Thomas Pearson, Michel Scholar 
of Queen's; Rev. Henry Stevens, Oriel. 

Bachelor of Arts—William Hutchinson, 
Bible Clerk of All Souls’. 

Bachelor of Musie—James Harris, Magda- 
len Hall. 

In a convocation holden on Monday last it 
was unanimously resolved to suspend the 
Bampton Lecture for two years, in consequence 
of the very heavy expense necessary for repairs 
on the estate appropriated to the payment of the 
lecturer. 


NEWS. 


Preachers—Rey. Dr. Nolan, Bampton Lec- 
ture, Sunday morning at St Mary’s; Rev. the 
Principal of New Inn Hall, afternoon, at ditto ; 
Rev. Mr. Trevelyan, Merton, St. Philip and 
St. James, at Merton. 


May 4. 

In a full Convocation holden on Tuesday last, 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament against 
‘¢A Bill to alter and amend the laws relating 
to the Temporalities of the Church in Ireland,” 
were unanimously agreed to. 

On Thursday last the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rey. Arthur Ben- 
net Mesham, Fellow of Corpus Christi, 

Bachelor in Medicine, with licence to 
practise :—Robert Bentley Todd, Pembroke. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. Charles Vink, 
Magdalen Hall; William Palmer, Fellow of 
Magdalen; Rey. James Stevens, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—Edward Henry Blyth, 
Queen's; Henry M. B. Barns, Oriel; John 
Whitehead Peard, Exeter ; Henry J. Maddock, 
Worcester. ; 

Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Dr. 
Nolan, Bampton Lecture, Sunday morning ; 
Rev. Mr. Buckley, Merton, afternoon. 


May il. 

Queen's College. —On Thursday, the 15th 
of June next, there will be an Election 
of ScuoLaks on the Old Foundation, open to 
natives of Cumberland and Westmorland, 
between the ages of 16 and 21 inclusive. Can- 
didates are requued to present themselves to the 
Provost, with testimonials and certificates of 
baptism, on or before Saturday, the 8th of June. 

Also, on the same day, there wall be an Elec- 
tion of an ExuisiTioner on Mr. Bridgman’s 
Foundation, open to natives of Cheshire, 


Lancashire, and Wiltshire. Candidates are 
required to appear before the Provast ot or 
before Saturday the 8th, with testimonials and 
certificates of baptism. 

An Election of an Exuisitiongr on Mr. 
Michel's Foundation, at Queen’s College, will 
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take place on Thursday the 13th of June. 
Candidates must be natives of the Province of 
Canterbury, who have attained the full age of 
15, aud have not exceeded the age of 20 years ; 
and, if Members of the University, must not 
have been matriculated longer than twelve 
calendar months, 

Certificates of baptism, testimonials, &e. 
must be delivered to the Provost of the said 
College, on or before Saturday, the 8th of June. 


On Thursday last, Mr. MH. Shepheard, of 
Merton, was elected Scholar of Worcester, on 
the Foundation of Dr. G. Clarke. 

On Thursday last, the following degrees 
were conterred :— 

Masters of Arts—Nenry James Hoskins, 
University ; Digby Latimer, Lincoln; Rev. 
John Rudman Drake, Ch. Ch. ; Rev. William 
Hutton, Queen’s; William Nash Skillicorne, 
Vi orcester. 

Bichelors of Arts—R. Rothwell, Brasen- 
nose, (grand comp. ); D. T. Williams, New 
Inn Tiall; J. H. Sharwood, St. Edmund Hall ; 
M. T. Dupree, Lincoln; H. B. Carr, Uni- 
versity; J. D. Clark, University; W. Cart- 
wright, University ; W. E. Surtees, University ; 

lon. J. Hewitt, Ch. Ch.; Hon. W. H. Daw- 
nay, Ch. Ch.; Hon. R. C. Boyle, Ch. Ch. ; 
F. G. Hopwood, Ch. Ch. ; J. D. Drake, Bra- 
ennose; J. Drake, Brasennose; G. Coltman, 
Brasennose ; W. EF. Rooke, Brasennose; G. B. 
Sandford, Brasennose; R. J. Dawes, Worces- 
ter; E. M. Crosstield, Magdalen Hall; W. C. 
Sole, Wadham; F. H. L. Warner, Balliol; F. 
A. Marriott, Oriel; W. H. P. Carew, Oriel ; 
J. L. Ress, Oriel; T. B. Powell, Jesus; J. 
Philipps, Jesus; J. A. Bishop, Jesus; T. B. 
Ferris, Trinity. 

On Monday last, certain alterations in the 
statutes, by which the Latin Sermon, usually 
preached by all Candidates for the Degree of 
Bachelor in Divimty, will, for the future, be 
dispensed with, were unanimously agreed to. 


THE PETITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
AGAINST THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


“ To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parhament assembled — 

“The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford, 

** SHEWRTH, 

‘* That your Petitioners have learned that a 
Bill has been introduced into your Honourable 
House, entitled «A Bill to alter and amend 
the Laws relating to the Temporalities of the 
Chureh in Ireland.’ 

‘* Your Petitioners have ever regarded eccle- 
riastical possessions as entitled, in common 
with all other property, to the protection of 
the State, and to the security of fixed and 
inviolable laws. 

‘* With deep concern, therefore, they observe, 
in the present instance, a departure from this 
sound and important principle. 

“« They also see abundant cause for alarm in 
the details of the proposed enactments. The 
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taxation of ecclesiastical property will unfairly 
transfer a burden from the votamanity. in 
general to the members of a particular class ; 
and will impoverish a@ meritorious body of men, 
Whose means ure, IN many cuses,inadequate te 
the urgent claims on their beneficenee. 

“They are of opinion that the suppression 
of sees, and of parochial cures, will necessarily 
invade the rights, and impair the efficiency of 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. — 

** That the sale of perpetuities in chatch 
lands will convert a real estate into a revenue 
precarious and unsubstantial ; and may even- 
tually lead to an entire alienation of funds aet 
apart by the piety @f our ancestors for the 
diffusion of sh oar ob knowledge through the 
ministration of the clergy. 

‘Finally, your Petitioners beg leave to 
represent to your Honourable House their 
deliberate and firm conviction that these 
measures, if carried into effect, will inevitably 
shake the stability of all property whatsoever, 
and render its tenure insecure. 

** Most anxiously and earnestly, therefore, 
do they pray that the proposed Bill may not 
pass into a law. 

‘* And your Petitioners will ever pray, &e. 

“Given at our House of Convocation, 
under our Common Seal, this 30th of April, 
in the year of our Lord 1833."" 


Preachers — Rev. Dr. Nolan, Exeters 
Bampton Lecture, Sunday morning, at St. 
Mary’s; Rev. Mr. Oakeley, Balhol, afternoon, 
at ditto; Rev. Mr, Ley, Ascension Day, at 
Christ Church. 

May 18. 


Exeter College. — An election will take 
place in this College on Monday, the 10th of 
June, to Two Scholarships, —one open to all 
persons who have not passed the examination 


for the Degree of B.A., without any further 


restriction ; the other open to persons who 
are natives of Devonshire, or who have been 
educated at any 8 hool in the county. Can- 
didates are required to signify their intention 
to the Rector on or before the 4th of June. 

Worcester College, — There will be an 
Election of a Scholar on the Foundation of 
Mrs. Sarah Eaton, on Wednesday, the 12th 
of June. 

Candidates are required to deliver to the 
Provost, or to the Senior Fellow in College, 
on or before the Saturday previous to the 
election, certificates, signed by the bishops of 
their respective dioceses, by the ministers of 
their parishes, and by two or more respectable 
inhabitants of the same, “that they are sons of 
clergymen of the church of England, and want 
assistance to support them at the University.” 


The Regius Professor of Divinity has given 
notice that his pub/ic Lectures will be delivered 
to the Candidates for Holy Orders, beginning 
on Monday next, the 20th of May: his private 
Lectures are postponed till Michaelmas Term. 

On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were eleeted Students of Christ ‘hurch from 
Westminster :—Mr. William Charles Pynes 
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Webber, Mr. Robert Hickson, and Mr. W. 
Goodenongt Penny. 

last, Mr. Erroll Hill, Scholar 
of New College, was admitted an Actual Fellow 
of that Society. 

On Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—W. Cayley, Ch. Ch., 
(grand comp. ); H. H. Evans, ‘Magdalen Hall ; 
Rk. J. Gould, Wadham; Rev. E. Rolles, 
Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—N. Kendall, New Inn 
Hall; R. Smith, Ch. Ch.; C. T. Cunning- 
ham, Ch. Oh.; A. Hayton, Queen's; H. 
Herbert, Balliol; H. Drummond, Balliol; J. 
P. Hugo, Wadham; W. Morgan, Wadham ; 
A. F. Wynter, St. John’ 8. 


Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Dr. Nolan, 
Exeter, Bampton Lecture, Sunday morning ; 
Rev. Mr. Stone, Brasennose, afternoon. 


May 2%. 

Eveter College.—There will be an election 
in this College on the 30th of June to a 
Fellowship, founded for natives of the county 
of Devon, who at the time of their election 
shall be of at least two years’ standing in the 
University. Candidates are required to signify 
their intention to the Rector ou or before the 
25th of June. 

Preachers at St.Mary’s——Rev. Mr. Denison, 
Merton, Sunday morning ; Rey. Mr. Richards, 
Exeter, afternoon; Rey. Mr. Churton, Bra- 
sennose, Whit Monday; Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
Brasennose, Whit Tuesday ; Rev. Mr. Evans, 
Jesus, Latin Sermon, VOth inst., at nine 
o'clock ; Rev. the Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
the Restoration, at half- past ten. 

Preachers at St. Martin's — Nev. the 
Rector, Sunday morning ; Rev. Mr. Brown, 
afternoon. 

re 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, April 26. 


Lord Fitzalan, eldest son of the Earl of Sur- 
rey, and Lords Charles and Alfred Hervey, 
are admitted of Trinity College. 

At a congregation oa Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity —W. Hutchinson, 
Emmanuel College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. A. Fitch, Christ's ; 
Rev. C. Chapman, —— Christi; C. T. 
Whitley, Fellow of St. John’s; C. Hensley, 
Catharine Hall. 

Rachelors of Arts—W. Bond Clements, 
Trinity (compounder) ; G. E. Clarke, Trin. ; 
W. Hughes, ree W. Palin, Trimty; E. 
Batchelor, Trinity; C. Onslow, Trinity; W. 

S. Bucknill, Trinity; J. K. Sinvthies, Trinity; 
L Gre Ory, may - W. Meg St. John’s; 
H. R. Francis, John's ; Cookson, St. 
John’s; J. W. icine, St. Dever’ s; J. Leach, 
Pembroke; T. K. Bowyear, Cains; H. G. 
Hopkins, Caius; 5S. F. Montgomery, Corpus 
Christi; W. J. ) oma Queen’s (com pounder ); 
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D. Pugh, Catharine Hall; A. B. Power, Ca- 
tharine Hall; J. Mitton, Jesus. 

At the same congregation the following 
grace passed the Senate:—** To carry into 
effect the alterations in the Iron Fence of the 
Senate-house yard, recommended in the Report 
of the ‘Sy ndics read to the Senate, March 27, 
1833.’ 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick, the President, being in the chair. 
Among the presents enaeuacel to the Society, 
were various objects of Natural History from 
China, given by Mr. Vachell. A communica- 
tion from Professor Miller was read, contain- 
ing an account of some experiments made by 
him in conjunction with Professor Daniell, of 
King’s College, London. Sir David Brewster 
announced, at the last meeting of the British 
Association, the discovery of a series of fixed 
lines in the spectrum formed by light that had 
been transmitted through nitrous acid gas, 
Professors Miller aud Daniel obtained a similar 
result when the light of a gas-lamp was passed 
through a jar filled with vapours of Bromine, 
lodine, and Enchlorine. The vapours of Chlo- 
rine and Indigo were not found to produce 
such lines. After the mecting, Mr. Whewell 
explained some of the ditheulties which had 
attended his researches concerning cotidal lines. 


May 3. 


On Thursday, James Dalziel Simpson, Esq., 
h.A. of Sidney Sussex College, was elected 
Mathematical Lecturer of that Society. 

S. G. Fawcett, Esq., B.A. of Magdalene 
College, has been elected a Fellow of that So- 
clety. 

Tue Pirr Parss.—This elegant building 
having been completed, Tuesday last was ap- 
pointed for the Vice-Chancellor to receive 
the key from the Marquess Camden and 
other members of the Pitt Committee. The 
deputation was composed of the following 
noblemen and gentlemen:—The Most Noble 
John Jeffreys, Marquess of Camden, K.G., 


(Chairman); Rt. Hon. Joho Charles, Earl of 


Clarendon; Rt. Pen. Dudley, Earl of Har- 
rowby; Rt. Hon. Charles, Lord Farnborough, 
G.C.B.; Kt. Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, G.C.H.; 
Heury Bankes, Lisq.; Samuel Thornton, Esq. 

A congregation was held in the Senate-house 
at eleven o'clock, when the following Degrees 
were conterred ;— 

Do tors in Civil Law— Ear) of Clarendon; 
Earl of Harrowby; Lord Farnborough ; Sir 
George Rose. 

fionorary Master of Arts—Lord Alford, 
Magdalene College. 

A procession was then formed, which was 
very extensive, consisting of nearly all the 
members at present resident in the university. 

Having arrived at the building, the Mar- 
quess C amden and the other noblemen proceeded 
into the grand entrance hall; and having in- 

vited the Vice-Chancellor to the door, his 
Lordship, after an appropriate address, pre- 
sente| him with the key ver the building ; upov 
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into the very elegant Syndie-reem, where they 
pirtook of a handsome cold collition, given 


by the Prees Syndicate: and afterwards re- 
turned to the Senate-house. 

In the evening the noble Le rds, anda party 
of nearly forty ntlemen, were sumptuous) 
entertained by the Vice-Chancellor, in the hail 
of Clare Fall. 

On Wednesday the same noble Lords dincd 
in the hall of Trinity Colleze, with a very 
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large party. In the cours? of the evening, we 
understand, meny eloquent en ppropri: 
speeches were dclivered, ind recerved with 
every mark of approbation. . 
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rites into two 8 to leave a black line in the 


middle of the shadow. By the unduletery 
theory, the central line oneht to be light, and 
not dork. Prefeseer Airy efeted, that’in re- 
peated trials he had found no dark central line, 
and that the some observation had already been 
mathe by M. Biot. 
May 17. 

It ie with erent concern that we have to an- 

nounce the death of the Rev. Bewick Bridge, 
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cuished fi for the quickness of his talents, 
jee ness of Via ie the cheerfulness of 
ition, ;the wormth of his social affec- 
€. ROMY of his benevolence, and the 
bo s his ardent, but not. obtrusive, 
vy. He ft admiruble man of business, 
Bh a ready and «fieetive member of :our 
charjtable and ‘benevolént institutions. al 
“Sayings Bank was waiply, indebted for its 
‘sent existence to his exertions and skill; an his 
pie thant, was felt by the distant Vaudois. 
"he, great, character, indeed, of his life, was 
ulness; thus hjs publications were all of an 
mentary nytune; and when they were suc- 
sful ,( his “Algebra was highly so), it was 
‘evident that he received more pleasure from the 
mer of schoolmasters, and other instructors 
youth, than he would have-done from these 
splendid testimonies, of the philosophic 
world, to pet ee his mathe pecanese rs ren- 
iim feetly co nt to have «spired. 
His later years mas ‘edie of disease ; he vif. 
ferings of which he bore, in the presence of 
his friends, with that cheerfulness, not to say 
gaiety of spirit, that was characteristic of him, 
and, in secret, with that deep sense of religious 
duty, which was habitual oc bin: A few 
ago, he was brought down to his vicar 
be revived by the spring, but hi is strength den 
clined; and, humbly trusting in the merits of 
his Redeemer, and— verfuctly resigned to the 
will of! his Creator, he gtadnally expired, in 
his 67th year, and leaving behind him, among 
all who Knew him, butore common sentiment 
we "fete regret and respect. 


Rev. Thomas Fleming, B.A. of Pem- 
& fell was yesterday elected a Fellow 
that sociéty, on Archbishop Grindal’s 
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air, Sas hp et a Seal, executed for 
packed Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, was 
wane et to be the Seal of the Society agreeably 
to the a HE es The seal represents a figure of 
Newton, after the statue in Trinity College 
Cath with the motto—Societas Philosophica 
Cantab. lucorp. Prt 
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Hebrew Sc first class ;. and, William 
Dawson, a A. of Christ's rik oe 
Aapehts ‘Hebrew ppg the pg a mee. 
t.a apenenine on, Wednesday t 
following degrees were conferred :— 
Highs iat Master of Arts—Six. Richard 


isters ra “rts-Rev. L.. Brown, Clare 
Hall; Rev. J.. Hooper, Corpus Christi; Rey. 
F, Johnson, Catharine Hall; Rev. J, Penfold, 
Christ's, 

Bachelors of Aris—R. 1. Brown, King’s ; 
W, Ford, King’s; B. E. G. Warburton, Trinity; 
T. O. Bateinan, St. John’s; W. G. Tucker, 
St. Peter’s ; H. Allen, Pembroke; W. Dakins, 
Corpus Christi ; C. L, F. Kirwan, Corpus 
Christi ; R, K. Bedingfield, Queen’s; Ty. E. 
Norris, Jesus ; ;, J. G. Fardell, Christ’s; .W. 
Corfeld, Christ's; T,R. Dickinson, Magdalene; 
C. Temple, Magdalene ; W. Lowe,Magdalene ; 
R. T. Noble, Sidney, Sussex; , G. Martin, 
Sidney Sussex. 

At the same congregation the following grace 
passed the Senate : —Toappoint the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr, Chafy, Dr. French, Mr. Tatham, 
Professor Mus rive Mr. Archdall of Emman- 
uel, and Mr, Hodgson of St. Peter's, a Syhndi- 
cate, to consult respecting the Old Prinviig 
House and the adjoining prémises belongi n 
the University, and to repért before the 
this term. 

There will be a con tion this morning, 
at-eleven.o’cleck, to consider of petitions to the 
two Houses of Parliament against a bill enti- 
tuled “ A Bill for the relief of His Majesty’ 7 
Subjects. professing the Jewish Religion. 


Ata meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society on Monday last, the 20th inst., (Dr. 
Haviland, Vice-President, j in the chair, ) seven 
new Fellows were pty and the following 
communications were read :— On the sethien 
of spheroids, by G. Green, Esq., In this 
the author presents.certain analy tical formu aM 
in reference to triple integrals of a more gencral 
form than those offered in, the ractions of 
sphervids of arbitrary form and density, | 

‘oe them to the problem of, the attr actions 
ellipsoids, so as to comprise. the actions an 
points, internal and external, ina common 
process, by the addition of a M i prucal quant 
under the radical sign in the, expression i 
the reci sot distance between the baat 
on an y point of the ell a 
quantity 9 Taherwards made to an 
paper was also read by W. Hopkins, aes oy 4 
St. Peter’s College, on, the determip ahs of 
the yibratory, motion of elastic bari ge | 
of definite ngth. The, ant e 
of experiments -m ile by, ‘Win v 
view ve sutijecting to an experitiental , 
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‘eye bythe motion which those vibrations excite 
in ‘a déHcate ‘menibrane, spritikied with light 
sand, and suspended in the tube, The positions 
‘of ‘the ‘points, thus determined with 
great accuracy, wre not such as accord with 
any sdlution: of the problem hitherto given ; 
but it was’ shewn how all the observed 
phenomena are accounted for by the assump- 
tion of certain physical conditions more general 
than those assumed by previous writers. An 
experiment was also exhibited by Mr. Hopkins, 
shewing the effect of the interference of two 
derial undulations proceeding in the same 
direction, The ends of two equil tubes 
branching off from one common tube are 
placed close to two ventral segments of a 
vibrating plate, by which the vibrations are 
excited in the branch tubes and interfere in 
the one with which they communicate. If 
the vibrations proceeding from the two ventral 
sekmnente be im’ the sane phase the resultisg 
vibration is one of great intensity, but if they 
afe im opposite phases no sensible vibration 
results from them. The intensity of the vibra- 
tion is indicated, as above-mentioned, by a 
membrane which may be stretched over the 
mouth of the tube. 


——_ 


DUBLIN. 
\Muttio Termini Pascha—Degree examin- 
ation (Fullow Commoners. ) 
» Neamisma in Artibus—Mr. Haig. 
Numisna in Lit. Hamaniortbus — Mr. 
Pomeroy. 
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(Geo.), Mr. Sig rer, Orr’ 
S.), > Marty Youtig, W (ih), 
Lee (Win.), Vickers, McDowell, “Mr. 
Sandes, Conway, O'Leary (Cine 
(Goodwin), Hallowell (John W.),: 
Kyle ( Hallam). on 
In Lit. Humanioribus—Criwhord (eit 
Schol., Mt. Goold, Turner, Mr, Leader, PYUAG, 
Lee (Wm.), Woodward, Lyons, Mr. Vers- 
choyle (Jas. ), Johnston ( ER Beelystoy, 
Wrightson, Hickey, Marshull, Ci ighan, © 
Paemio ms: ia Artibu:—Drought, Mail 
Schol., Dennehy, Purdon (Geo. 'R:), Schor,, 
Mr. Montgomery, O’Brien, Webb, Fiptes, 
Perry, Kane, Mr. Leader, M‘intire hi . 
Johns, O'Farrell, Edgworth, Jacob, Mr, S¥a- 
nott, Smith (Richard), Diety Wat de Walsh 
(Albert J.),. Battersby (Wait 1), Wiptaa, 
Kyle (John T.), King. tall 4-9 
Ia Lit. Humunioribus—Fravkks Ae ny, 
Armstrong (Geo.), ety Mr. Masse 
MacDonnell (Richard G.), Acton, Orr (Alex. 
S.), Makinnon, Wheeler, Mr. Blosde, bs Kis 
Robert), FPitegerald (Gerald),  C aie 
Jathor, Mullins, Mr. Welsh, Griffin, Wade, 
O’Lea (Cornelius), Ringwood (Fre, ), 
Ryn) Maia: King. 
In Artibus et Lit. Huim,—Nuash, Tibbs. 
The examinations in Trinity Term wall com- 
mence on the 18th of June. i. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The Lady of Rev. H. Richards, 
Salisbury; of Rey. S. W. Dowell, Shorwell, 
Isle of Wight; of Rev. J. Gray, Dibden P., 
Southampton; of Rev. W. Newhbolt, Brent- 
wood; of Rev. T. W, Peile, Liverpool; of 
Rev. G. Pickard, jun., Bloxworth R. ; of 
Rey. W, S. Robinson, Dyrham R., Glouces- 
tershire; of Rey. B, T. Williams, Brampton 
Abbots, Herefordshire ; of Rev. H. Stoneman, 
Newton St. Petrock P.; of Rev. V. F. 
Vyvyan, Withiel R.; of Rev. H. R. Crewe, 
Bredsall R., Derbyshire; of Rev. J. Ashley, 
Clifton ; of Rev. ¢. Middleton, Lymmington ; 
bf Rev. J. Piercy, Elmley Lovett R. ; of Rev. 
E. Osborne, Blendworth ; of Rey. M. Tucker, 
OP jhtere—The Lady of Rev. J. § 
ad aughters—The Lady of Rev. J, Spur- 
re ny oulehan : of Rev. P. Ewart, Rirk- 
inpton R.; of Rev, E. B. Pusey, Christ Church, 
“Oxfor a f Rev. J. Morgan, Corston.V,, of 
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month; of Rev. E. W. Caulfield, Mecking- 
stoke. ; 
MARRIAGES. 

The Rev. C. B. Pearson, r. of Chididing toll, 
Surrey, and Preb, of Sulisbury, eldest s. of the 
Dean of Salisbury, to Harriet E., ds of, the. lage 
J. Pinkerton, Esq. ,and niece to the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury; Kev. E. Wilson, M,A.) Prin- 
cipal of King William's College, in the Isle of 
Man, to Elizabeth Winch, d, of the Rev, J. 
Pears, B.C.L., r..0f Charlcombe, and Mas 
of the Grammar School, Bath ;, Rev. G. ; 
Newnham, M.A., Fell. of Corpus Cliaiwts Ce a 
to Helen M., youngest dof the late Rey. W. 
Heath, of Inkbergle, Worcestershase 5, ‘Rey. 
W. Hallea, of Dursley, to Mary &., youngrst 
d. of the date, D. Weights Esq.» * ee 
Rev. W. Trivett, 2. of, Beadwell, Putlotk, yo 
Anne E., second dy:of ds Nettleship, Lsq., of 
Tiekbill; Revs. Z, Je, Edwards i-duy of 
Chipstable,, near. Wiveliseambe,: 10 | 

af the late Mr, |Andrews,.of Xeovih; om, 
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744 EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Cambridge, his eo oe nephew and ehap- 


lain; to Hliza E., theonly:d.| of his Lordship ; 
RévicW, Hicks; ri of Coberley | and Whitting- 
ton, Gloucestershire, to Mary, d. of the Rev. 
B. Grisdale, late r, of Withington, in the 
same county; Rey. F, A, Sterky, M.A., to 
Marian, ‘d."6f ‘the Jate R, Collius, Esq., of 
Ipswich; Rev. J. Perkins, M.A,, of Christ 

rch, to Eliza, younyest d. of the late Capt. 
Green, H.M.R.S.; Rev. H. S. Foyster, of 
Upper: Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, to 
Sarah, youngest d. of the late T. Platt, Esq., 
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of Child's Hill, Ham 3 Rev. BE. Dowker, 
v. of Salton, Yorkshire, te Mary A., eldest d. 
of T. Clarke, Esq., Melton Mowbray; Rev. 
T. Amory, of Lantegloss P., Cornwall, to 
Elizabeth, youngest d. of the late H. Dench, 
Esq., of Cranford, near Exmouth; the Very 
Rev. T. Bevan, M.A., Archdeacon of St. 
David's, Preb. of Brecknock, and v. of Car- 
imerthen, to Ann, second d. of the late Rev. D. 
Williams, LL.B., of Llanspyddyd, Breconshire, 
and Saham Toney, Norfolk. 
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, CHESHIRE. 

St. Thomas's, Church, Nerbury. — The 
township of Norbury presented ananimated 
scene.on Monday the 13th inst., that being 
the day appointed for laying the foundation 
stone of a new chureb, to be erected by 
the voluntary subscription of the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, aided by a 

rant from his Majesty's Commissioners 
or building Churches, on a plot of land 
nearly opposite the Rising Sua Inn, This 
church 18 intended to accommodate one 
thousand persons, half of the sittings 
being free. It is to be built of stone, in 
the gothic style, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Foster, from the design of 
Mr. Hayley. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony, a numerous and respect- 
able company dined together, at the Sun 
Inn; J. K. Winterbottom, Esq., Mayor 
of Stockport, in the chair, 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The Established Church. — Among the 
persons admitted to the Order of Deacons 
at the recent Ordination by the Lord 
Hishop of Exeter, was Mr. William 
Greenwood, of Torquay. ‘This gentleman 
is advanced in years, and in that place had 
built a Dissenting Meeting House, in the 
Independent interest: he was also very 
popular in the town. On his return from 
the erdination he stated his reasons for it, 
and announced to his congregation that he 
had conformed to the established church ; 
adding also, that it would be pleasing to 
him to find that his usual hearers were 
desireus of joining the same communion, 
and informing those that might not feel 
disposed to do this, that the sums received 
from them for seat money was ready to be 
returned. About half his congregation 
remaim with him ; and it is understood he 
is about to add a tower to his chapel, to 
endow it, and to solicit from the Bishop 
that he will be pleased to consecrate it. 

The parish charch of Orcheston St. 
Mary, havaaq been, nearly rebuilt, was 
opened for.divine service dn the With inst., 
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when the venerable Archdeacon Clerke 
preached, 


Exeter. — The seating which formerly 
stood in the nave of the cathedral has 
been presented by the Dean and Chapter 
to the parish of St. kdmund, in this city, 
in order to be applied to the fitting up of 
the new church. 

The annual meeting of the Devon and 
Exeter Union Society for Promoting the 
Religious Reformation in Lreland, was 
held at the Clarence Hotel, in this city, 
last week, (W. Meade Smith, Esq. in the 
chair,) when highly satisfactory details of 
the operations of this society were given 
by Mr. 8. G. Sloman, one of the secreta- 
ries; and appropriate addresses were also 
delivered by Dr. Macgowan, and the 
Revds. D. Nantes, E. Marks, J. Bradford, 
C. Seymour, and W. Scoresby. In the 
evening there was a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Association, when the Revds, C. Seymour, 
Ek. Marks, and E. Rhodes, addressed the 
assemblage on topies connected with the 
views of the society, and similar to these 
of the morning. 

it is the intention of the Lord Bishop 
to visit the whole of the diocese in the 
course of the summer. The visitation will 
probably commence about the middle of 
August. 

‘The venerable John Moore Stevens, 
Archdeacon of Exeter, held his visitation 
on Tuesday, 14th inst., in the church of St. 
Mary Major, in this city, when he delivered 
a most excellent charge to the clergy ; 
and the Rev. Abraham T. R. Vitary 
Rector of St. Paul, preached from the 3rd 
verse of the General Epistle of Jude. 
About 40 of the clergy afterwards dimed 
together at Street's Royal Clarence Hotel. 

Archdeaconry Visitation at Barnstaple.— 
The Annual Archdeaconry Visitation took 
place in Barnstaple Charch, on Wednes- 
day, 15th inst. A’ Sermon was’ preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Ness, of Morthoe, from: 
Matt, xif% 26/0 Arthdeacon> Barnes, ‘at 
the conclusidi' df the semidn, proceeded to 
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the, communiea) table, followed by the 
clergy) present, to whom. he delivered a 
charge, observing that the many important 
measures now before the legislature, af- 
fecting the temporal interests aad spiritual 
direction of the church, must elaim, at any 
meeting like the present, most serious 
consideration, for at no period was attena- 
tian so much directed to the affairs of the 
establishment. In contemplation of an 
alteration in the system of tithes, it was 
his private opinion that it would be suffi- 
cient to allow the clergyman to commute 
for a certain number of years, not deter- 
minable by the death of the incumbent; but 
he did not anticipate that if, in the wisdom 
of our government, a permanent commu- 
tation should be deemed more, eligible, 
the clergy, as a body, would object to it; 
the only object of their care was to see 
that their successors in their parochial 
curés should sustain no injury, but that 
the property which they held as trustees 
should be preserved for the benefit of 
the church, and the advancement of true 
religion. 

Temperance Societies. — On Tuesday 
evening, Muy 7th, a lecture was delivered 
at the Assembly Room, Taunton, by the 
Rev. John Carr, agent of the British and 
Foreign ‘Temperance Society, on the ob- 
jects and advantages of these institutions. 
The meeting was very numerously at- 
tended; and an Auxiliary to the Parent 
Society, entitled the Taunton and West 
Somerset Temperance Societ y,was formed. 
Nearly 100 individuals have enrolled 
themselves as members. The meeting 
was addressed by R. Ball, Esq., Mr. 
Young, and several other gentlemen. 


DURSETSUIRE. 

The Archdéacon of Dorset intends hold- 
ing his visitation on the days and at the 
places subjoined; when and where all 
persons havimg Wills to prove, Adminis- 
trations to take, or other Eeclesiastical 
business to transact, are required to at- 
tend, at ten o'clock in the forenoon :— 


Shaston, June 18 | Bridport, June 21 
Blandford,——— 19 | Cerne, ome SS 
Dorchester—— 20 


On Sunday evening, May 5th, the forty- 
forth anniversary sermon on behalf of the 
Sunday Schools attached to St. James's, 
Poole, was, preached by the Rev. Wm. 
M.. Dudley, from. Eccles. xii. 1. The 
Rey. Geatiemen delivered a most aflec- 
tionate address to the children present, 
amouating to450 in number = At the cvn- 
clusion of the service a handsome collec- 
tion. was, made, [Six years ago, the 
number of chikdren receiving instruction 
ia Charch-of- England, principles in Poole, 
and the.,three suburban parishes, ; was 
about 180 7 they mumber at present as 600 ! 
Ten yeass.ag0 there was ouly one church 
to accommodate, the inhabitants. of Poole 
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und the three adjoining parishes yo since) 
thea, twoimore charehes.havelheetticonsen| 
crated, a) fourth. \isishottly telbd opened) 
and a filth is about halé completed L}/.) ooo: 


BURHAM, preflins sat. ; = 
The Address, of, the Durham, cl TRY}, 
against the InshChureh Dill, with 158 sig. | 


natures, will be presented by the Earl of , 
Eidon to the King, 4 st} rok? 

Durham University.—The Rev. George | 
Newby has'presented a valuable copy sot 
Zylander’s Plutarch, formerly in the pos- 
session of Charles James Fox, tothe Uni- 
versity bLrbrary: 

ESSEX. 

Meeting of Clergy ,at Brentwood. —On 
the 25th ult., a meeting of the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Essex was held at the 
White Hart Inn, Brentwood, ‘to consi- 
der of the propriety of addressing the two 
Houses of Parliament on the subject of 
the measures now before Parliament, re- 
specting the Lrish Church.’ Nearly forty 
clergymen were present on the oerasion, 
The Archdeacon presided, and, in openin 
the business, directed the attention of ‘th 
meeting to the leading points of the bill 
for reducing and taxing the Irish Church, 
and described it as tending to produce not 
only great injustice towards the prelates 
and ministers of the church of Ireland, but 
also as being a forerunner of attacks on the 
Church of England. The Rev. Henry Soamés, 
Rector of Shelley, in a long and eloquent 
speech, argued against the injustice of th 
proposed ministerial plans with respect ¢ 
the Irish Church, and contended that the 
reduction of the episcopacy would be 
highly injurious to the cause of protestant. 
ism; and he severely deprecated the tax 
on benefices,as being not only unjust but un- 
constitutional. To prove the unconstitu- 
tional nature of unequally taxing the clergy, 
the Rev. gentleman referred: to the first’ 
clause of Magna Clrarta; and entered) into’ 
various historical details, shewing ‘that’ 
the clergy could not legally and eonstitas 
tiovally be taxed as a body without their 
own consert given in convocation,» If 
the vestry cess was so great an evil as it 
had been described, there was a deseri 
tion of property which might very fai 
be made available as a substitutethe pro- 
perty of which the Church had been dee 
prived at the Reformationthe impropri-" 
ate rectories, and other lands, every one of 
which could be pointed out, and the hold+ 
ers of which performed no duties for that 
property. If the eess were abolished it 
would only give advantage to the landlords 
by enabling them to get higher rent for 
their land, ineousequence of its being re- 
lieved from that burden. ‘The Rev.gen+ 
tleman coneluded by moving ‘the adoption’ 
of a petition to be presented to bothHouses 
of Parliament, embod ying the principal ar- 
guments which he had arged aguinst: the 
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Bill... Dr, Barrett seconded the motion. 
The Rey. ee Lb, Abdy also addressed the 
meeting, end it Ww Hf thes resolved that the 
petition to the |lHlouse of Lords be pre- 
sented by the Lishop of London, and that 
to tho Commons by R. W. Hall Dare, 
Fsq. 
Labour, Rates.~-The system of providing 
work for those who are capable of doing it 
has been practised at Lhaxted, in this coun- 
ty, and appears to have operated much to 
tho satistaction of the parishioners. It 1s 
the plan of this parish to obtain arate for 
the surplus labour only ; in so doing, a dd. 
or Gd. rate may be sufficient, whilst to pro- 
vide for the aggregute labour would require 
a fs.or Js, rate, which will exeite oppesi- 
tion, T ee que stion of mehing a rate causes 
a grewt stir at Dedham, On briday a pub- 
lig meeting was held at that town, when 
the Rey. Al. Hurlock moved a resolution 
that no labour rate for the parish be ac- 
ceded, to, as sucha rate was inappheable 
to the parish. This was seconded by the 
Rey. D. Ilurlock. Mr. Downes moved as 
an amendment, that there being a great 
number of able ~bodied men out of employ, 
be ‘longing x to the parish to remove serious 
evils arising from that circumstance, it was 
expedient to come to an arrangement made 
in accordance with au aet of Parliament, 
passed in the 2nd William LY., cap. 96, 
‘‘for the better employment of labourers 
io agricultural parishes.” ‘Lhis was se- 
conded by Mr. Mason. Ona division, the 
numbers for the amendment were 44, 
againstit 52. ‘The motion of the Rev. Mr. 
Hurlock was accordingly carried.— Essex 


Herald. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Glou- 
cester intends to hold his visitation this 
vear as follows: Gloucester, June Sri; 
Darsley, 4th; Bristol, Sth; Chipping 
Sodbury, 6th; Stroud,7th. 

Church on Coombe Dowue.~A gentleman, 
highly respected for his benevolence and 
charity, in addition to liberal subscriptions 
already bestowed, has been pleased to 
order an elegant service of Communion 

late for the new church at Coombe 
Jown. 

The friends of the Rev. Sir Henry 
Thompson, Bart., to mark their high sense 
of his late services at St. Paul's Church, 
Cheltenham, have presented him witha 
superb ink-stand, placed on an elegantly 
formed silver salver, enchosed with a floral 
wreath, and supported by lions’ claws; a 
handsome plinth Fugees from the centre, on 
which rests the ark ot the covenant, pro- 
portionably and beautifully modelled and 
richly embossed with symbolical devices, 
according to the representations of sacred 
writ. On one side of the plinth the arms 
and crest of Sir Henry are engraved— 
motto,‘ Spero dum spiro,” aud the follow- 
Int inscription :--'* Presented to the Rev. 
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Sir Henry Thompson, Bart., M.A., some 
time Mimster of St. Paul’s Church, Chel- 
tenham, as a token of Christian regard 
from a few friends, who ‘ esteem him very 
highly for bis works’ sake.—1853.” 


HAMPSHIRE. 

A correspondent informs us that the 
Bishop ot Winchester has it in contempla- 
tion to augment all the small livings in his 
diocese to 200d. a-year.— Salisbury Paper. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The new Rector of Wigan is setting a 
very laudable example to all true Christian 
pastors. He has entered upon a course of 
personal visitation at the dwellings of all 
his poor parishioners, for the purpose of 
inquiring into their w ants ; and he bestows 
his bounty and advice without regard to 
the sect or party of those who come under 
his notice. — Bolton Chronicle. 


LEICESTERSAIRE. 

On Tuesday, the 30th ult., and Wednes- 
day, the Istinst., the Archdeacon of Lei- 
cester held his Visitation in St. Martin’s 
Chureb, Leicester. The Rev. RK. Gwatkin, 
Vicar of Barrow-upon-Soar, ent on 
the first day, and the Rev. J. J. Cory, 
Viear of Horton- upon-Hull, on the second. 
On Thursday, che 2d inst., the Archdeacon 
held his visitation at Melton Mowbray, 
when the Rev. G. E. Gillett, M.A., Ree- 
tor of Waltham-on-the-W oulds, preached. 
‘The Archdeacon delivered an excellent 
charge to the clergy and churchwardens. 
To the former he addressed himseli on the 
present condition and prospects of the 
Church of England, urging them, what- 
evermight be the fate of her Temporah- 
ties, to stand by her apostolical and pure 
doctrines, and to imitate the conduct of 
those, her faithful sons, who, in former 
days, had pursued the same conscientious 
und honourable course. ‘To the charch- 
wardeus, he addressed some forcible ob- 
servations on a subject which, during his 
parochial visitation of the Archdeaconry, 
he had found much misunderstood, and 
which had occasioned considerable mis- 
chiet and irritation—the law as to seats 
and pews in churehes. The Archdeacon 
very clearly explained the law, and shewed, 
that except seats or pews could be claimed 
by a prescriptive utlhe—a faculty —or 
adequate and continued possession—the 
churchwardens, as the officers of the ordi- 
nary, had the arrangemeuot vested to them. 
He took occasion to observe, thatat the pre- 
sent period, faculties were instruments 
which were discouraged, except under 
especial circumstances, and except drawn 
in a torm, which repudiated the idea of 
permanently annexig pews to particular 
messuages, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Archadeacoury of T.ineo!l The Visitation, 
of the Venerable Charles Gaddard! POD. 
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Archdeacon of Lincoln, will be helden at 
the times and places undermentioned :— 
Grantham, .... Monday, 29th July, 1853, 
Sleatord,...e.. Luesday, SOth 
Lincolu,....e.. Wednesday, 3ist 
Caistor, ...+.. lhursday, Ist August 
Louth, .......Friday,  % 
Horneastie,... Saturday, 3d 
Spilsby,...... Monday, Sth 
Boston, «eee. luesday 6th 
Spalding, ..... Wednesday, 7th. 


St. Michael's, Stamford. A vestry 
meeting of the parish of St. Michael 
was recently held for the purpose of de- 
ciding what should be done respecting the 
rebuilding of the church, which fell down 
last year during the progress of some alter- 
ations. ‘The sum required for the work is 
about 4,000/., and it was resolved to mort- 
gage the parechial rates for 1,500/, ; in ad- 
dition to this, the Society in London for 
Building Churches and Chape!s will, it was 
said, contribute 1,000/.; and in order to 
raise the remaining 1,500/., a commiltee 
was appointed to solicit subscriptions from 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry. The 
Marguis of Exeter, with that munificent 
spirit by which he is so eminently distin- 
guished, has put down his name for 3001, 

The Rev. P. Tempest has built a beau- 
tiful Chapel at Grantham, at his own ex- 
pence, and preached his first sermon there 
on Sunday, the Sth inst. 


MIDDLESEN. 

Nationa’ Society. — This society held 
their general meeting at the Church-build- 
ing Society's office, St. Martin’s-place, 
on Wednesday, May 1, when the usual 
business was transacted. Present, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Bishop ot Chester, the Bishop 
of Heretord, the Bishop of Bangor, Lord 
Kenyon, Archdeacon Cambridge, Arch- 
deacon Watson, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. 
Dr. Walmesley, and the Rev. J.C. V. 
Wigram, &c. The schools of nine places 
were received into union, and grants, 
amounting inthe whole to 795/., voted in 
aid of building school-rooms on thirteen 
different applications. 

Mendii ify Society - The fifteenth an- 
nual meeting of this Society took place on 
Saturday, the 4th ist, at Freemasons’ ta- 
vern. At one o'clock 9 har Grosvenor tor kk 
the chair. Tle regretted that the meeting 
was not more numerously attended, and 
the more so. as it would abridge the good 
this Society was in the habit of effecting. 
The Assistant Manager then read the Re- 
port. The registered cases relieved by 
the Saciety had decreased. In i851, 1°85 
had been relieved; whilst in 1832, 1,080 
only appeared. In addition to this, 20,676 
non-resident applicants had been relieved 
during the past year. As to the funds of 
the Society, there was a deficiency of 
932L. 11s. 2d. The income of the year was 
3,556]. 11s,; the expenditure, 4,508!. 28.2. 
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Lhe Report next guve ai Wecount of tha 
‘begging letter” doparmrmenrt,’) Tn‘ Wadt 
3,457 cases had come betote them, § 850 OF 
which were old easea. ‘Last gear there 
were Syiv?, of which 1-730 were old cages, 
The Report ended by recommending tha 
Society to general support, 

London Hibernian Sehoot Nociety.- The 
Y7th anniversary meeting of the friends 
and patrons of this nostitetion was held on 
Saturday, 4th inst., at Exeter Hall, in the 
Strand. tbe meeting was respectably, 
hut not very numerously, attended. Among 
the noblemen and gentlemen on the plat- 
form were the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
the Earls of Roden and Winebilsesa, Lords 
Radstock and Monatsandford, the Hon. 
C. J. Shore, the tion. F. Calthorpe, the 
l!on. and Rev. Baptist Noel, the Rev. 
\lessrs. J. W. Cunningham, Hatehard, 
Seymour, Townshend, Lyons, Morrison, 
Woodward, Good, and Page, Colonels 
Vhipps, Fead, Ac. ‘the Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley in the chair. The Report of 
the Committee stated, that considerable 
progress had been made tn the objects pro- 
posed by the Society during the past year, 
Lhe total number ot sehools under the di- 
rection of the society were 1,690, in which 
there were 100,115 scholars. Deducting 
the number of scholars who attended the 
Sunday S( hools only, the number attending 
the day-schools wes 82,520, The increase 
in the number of schools during the year 
was i@l. Lhe increase of the number of 

cholara was 8674, of whom 2524 were 
Roman Catholics. ‘The total number of 
the Society's day schools was 720,and these 
schools were attended by above 27,000 
Catholic and 55,000 Protestant children. 
‘The number of the Society's Sunday schools 
was 494, These schools were distributed 
over YOcounties. ‘There were 6718 Bibles 
and 19.596 Testaments in the English lan- 
guage, and 12 Bibles and 378 Testaments 
in the {trish language, distributed during 
the year; and the total number of copies af 
the Seriptures distributed since the insti- 
tution of the Society was 200,077. The 
anount of receipts last ycar Was 9170/.93,5d, 
the expenditure, So78l. 15s. There was a 
balance formerly due to the Treasurer of 
585/. Bs. Sd., which left a balance against 
the society of O14 js. Yd. The committee 
had to acknowledge the receipt of a large 
sum in legacies and donations. Amongst 
others was 2 donation of 30/. trom Llobart's 
‘Town, Van Dieman’s Land. 

Newfoundland and British North America 
School Society.—The Report read at the 
teuth anniversary meeting of this society, 
held a few days since in Exeter Hall, 
states that the receipts of the society 
forthe past year amounted to ouly 26294 
Os, Sd., whilst its expenses for the same 
period were 2,750L 14s, Od.; besides which, 
there is w heavy oatstanding debt against 
the society. It ap yeared also that the RO- 
ciety bas established since its formation 
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twenty-nine schools of different kinds, 
which have under their care at the present 
time 2,559 scholars, and that it has distri- 


buted above 8,000 Bibles and Testaments, 


and 98,000 tracts. 

Observance of the Sabbath,— Associations 
for the better observance of the Lord's 
Day ure being formed, we understand, in 
various parts of the country. ‘The Rey. 
Mr. Tyler, the Rector of St. Giles’s, Lon- 
don, has established an Association tor this 
purfiose in is parish. Mr. Justice Park 
Mr. Justice Patteson, Sir John Micherd- 
son, Sir James urroughs, Sir George 
Rose, several gentlemen of rank, aud 
many tradesmen of great respectability, 
have become members of it. The Bishop 
of London has consented to be named the 
President of the Asso tation - ot W hich the 
following are the resolutions :— 

1. That it is our duty, as Christians, to 
observe the Lord's Day religiously our- 
selves, and to promote its religious observ- 
ance among all within the sphere of our in- 
fluence and example. 

2. ‘}hat it is our duty to make such ar- 
rangements in our families, as that our- 
selves and every one of our bouseholds 
may habitually attend divine worship, and 
not to employ, unnecessarily, any one to 
labour for us on that day. 

3. That we ought never to allow any 
purchases, except in-case of sickness, or 
other like emergency, to be mace on Sun- 


day, either in the street or at a shop, for 


ourselves or our families, nor sufler any 
article of food or clothing to be brought 
unnecessarily into our houses on that day. 

4. We ought not to carry on business 
ourselves, nor to countenance such trades- 
men as do so unnecessarily. 

5. We ought to make our payments at 
such times as will enable those to whom 
our money is paid to make their purchases 
before the Sunday. 

6G. We, the undersiened, agree to forma 
Society on the principles of the above re- 
solutions, and to use our best endeavours 
to cause the sacredness of the Christian 
Sabbath to be observed ameng us in aman- 
her more worthy ota people serving God. 
— Record. 

Emicration.—A notice has been issued 
from the Colonial Office, intimating that 
the funds allotted for the encouragement 
of emicrating to the Australian colonies 
being exhausted, no further appheation for 
aid can be complied with until next year, 
when itis proposed that fresh funds should 
be made applicable to the purpose of emi- 
gration. 

Return of Dissenters to the Fstablished 
Church. —A numerous and flourishing con- 
gregation of dissenters in Edinburgh, under 
the care of a popular minister, have una- 
nimously resolved to solicit union with 


the Established Church, as a chapel of 


ease, and are now taking the requisite 
steps for accomplishing this object. And 
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another dissenting congregation, ia the 
same city, still more numerous, and at pre- 
sent without a pastor, have also resolved, 
with the exception of three of their num- 
ber, to return to the bosom of the Esta 
blishment. We have no doubt that the 
zeal manifested by the church to give efli- 
cacy to calls, and to shake off the yoke of 
patronage, has mainly contributed to the 
movements above-mentioned. — Moriing 
Herald. 

Agricultural Employment Lnstitution.— A 
meeting of the committee was holden at 
the Exchequer Coflee-house, W estinmster, 
on the Srd of May, when a lengthened and 
important discussion took place. Amongst 
those present were, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Lord Somerville, Lord Robt. Grosve- 
nor, Jobn Leech, kisq. M.P.; Wm. Stuart, 
Esy. M.P. ; Harry Dent Goring, M.P. ; 
John Moore, Esq.; J. Burt, Psq., &e.— 
On Tuesday last a numerous and highly 
respectable meeting, consisting of the prin- 
cipal magistrates and landuwners of the 
neighbourhood, was beld at the Mausion- 
house, Newbury; G. H. Cherry, Esq., in 
the chair. Mr. Perry, agent of the society, 
said it was a fact universally admitted, that 
creat distress existed amongst agricultural 
labourers, and the society thought the 
plans they recommended would tend to 
alleviate that distress. It was well kaown 
that every agricultural labourer had a con- 
siderable portion of time—perlaps he 
tight venture to say two hours at least 
beyond the time which he was occupied 
by his employer—which was generally 
Spent in an useless manner. In what way 
could these idle hours or unemployed days 
be more profitably employed than in culti- 
vating a garden? Other and very import- 
ant advantages besides the alteviation of 
distress would necessarily ensue. The 
character of the peasant would be raised— 
the connecting link between the labourer 
and the master would be strengthened— 
that devrading feeling, formerly unknown, 
of men without scruple and upon every 
occasion having recourse to parish relief 
would be removed. The peasant would 
begin himself to have an interest in the 
soil; and, in times of commotion, instead 
of promoting, would be the very first to 
lend his hand to repress that daring spirit 
of outrage which so lately produced such 
excitement throughout the agricultural 
counties. This was not only what the so- 
ciety thought the system might do, but 
what it actually had done in many places. 
Mr. Perry brought forward many facts to 
prove the correctness of his statements, 
and coneluded by recommending the sub- 
ject for their earnest consideration and 
auloption. ‘Twenty-two gentlemen put 
down their names as subscribers, to aid 
the parent society in furthering their ob- 
jects. 

Presentation of Plute.—A_ handsomely 
embossed and ehased silversalverhas heen 
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nted to the Kev. James Smith, M.A. 
‘ellow of Brasennose College, by the con- 
gregation attending the Stepney New 
Church, London, with the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ Presented to the Reverend 
James Smith, M.A., on his retiring from 
the ministry of Stepney New Church, 
after a zealous and faithful discharge of its 
duties during nine years, by the congrega- 
tion, in token of their grateful respect and 
sincere esteem.” 

The King held a levee on the 16th May, 
which was very numerously attended, on 
which occasion the Duke of Northumber- 
land presented a petition from the Arch- 
deacon and clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Northumberland to preserve to the bishops, 
clergy, and to the churches of these realms, 
all such rights and privileges as do by law 
pertain tothem. Petitions were also pre- 
sented from the Bishop and clergy of the 
diocese of Cloyne, and the clergy of the 
diocese of Limerick, agaiust the Irish 
Church Reform bill. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells presented a petition from the 
clergy of Bedminster, in the diocese of 
Bath and Wells. 

The subscription in aid of the funds for 
the relief of the Lrish clergy amounted, on 
the 29th of April, to 45,7591. 

The eighteenth Report of the Committee 
on Public Petitions has been presented. 
The following is extracted from it:- 

Petitious. 

For the Sabbath Observance 
Tie ish oednded 6000806. SOE ves TOON 
Against the Irish Church Bill 82... 4,985 
Against Beer Shops ...... 129... 15,991 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The foundation stone of a new Church 
in Commercial Road( West), South Shields, 
was laid on the 2¢nd inst., by the Rev. Jas. 
Carr, perpetual Curate of St. Hild’sChapel, 
who delivered an appropriate prayer and 
address on the occasion. The edifice will 
be built and endowed at the sole expense 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, an« 
will afford accommodation for 1200 persons, 
800 of which will be free sittings. 


Signatures. 


NOTTINGUAMSHIRE. 

Miss Musters has caused anew gallery 
to be erected in Annesley Church; an 
organ and organist are provided, and 25 
sunday scholars of each sex uniformly 
clothed, and taught to sing.—Noilingham 
Mercury. 

SOMERSETSUIRE. 

Ata meeting of the clergy of the Deanery 
of Bath, on Tuesday the 14th inst., a peti- 
tion to the two Houses of Parliament, 
against the Bill affecting the Temporalities 
of the Church in Ireland, was agreed to 
and very numerously signed. 

It is said, that the Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells intends shortly to establish, at 
Weston-super-mare, a Divinity Institu- 
tion, similarto the one he promoted, when 
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Bishop of Chester, at St. Bees, Cumber- 
land.— Bath Journal. 


STAY FORDSHIRE, 

On Sunday, 12th inst., a new organ was 
opened in Wallsend Church, on whieh oc- 
casion a sermon was preached by the Rey. 
J. Armstrong, on the history of sacred 
music, and how it may be best used in the 
Christian temple for the edification of man 
and the glory of God. ‘This organ was 
raised by voluntary subscriptions among 
the inhabitants, chiefly through the exer- 
tions of the Rev. the lncumbent;. and it 
is but qoutes to the builder to add, it gave 
general satisiaction, and is well adapted 
for a moderate sized church. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

A meeting of the clergy of the Archdea- 
coury of Coventry was held at Meriden 
on the 16th inst., for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the Legislature on the subject of 
the Irish Church Reform Bill. 


WILTSHIRE. 

Labourers’ Friend Society. — The fol- 
lowing has been communicated to the 
agent of this society, by W. Ludlow, Fsq.: 
—A farm of about eighty-four acres, at 
Sunbridge, in the parish of Melksham, 
Wilts, became untenanted at Lady-day, 
1831; at that time this farm was in the 
worst possible condition, from neglected 
cultivation, and particularly from the 
tenant not employing a safficient number of 
labourers, though there were at the time 
many good labourers in the neighbourhood 
supported out of the parish rates, because 
they could not procure employment. Such 
a state of things naturally suggested the 
expediency of letting off about thirty eicht 
acres into lots to some of the labourers in 
the neighbourhood : twelve of them imme 
diately A cepted the offer, about four tak- 
ing a field, and dividing it among them. 
selves, according to their respective means 
of cultivation and payment of rent. The 
whole of the land has been ever since so 
occupied ; itis in good condition, and well 
cultivated; and the cTOps in the second 
year exceeded, by more than half, those of 
the same description produced by the 
former tenant in the year preceding that 
in which he quitted it. ‘The whole of the 
rent has been paid punctnally ; the tenants 
are well satisfied; and not one of therm 
either has received, or is hkely to receive, 
parochial relief. 

VORKSHIRE. 

Union of Parishes. —Letters have been 
received from his Grace the Archbishop of 
York, by many of the clergy within the 
diocese, requesting them to make inquiry, 
and report thereon, relative to such 
parishes as can with propriety be united , 
the maximum population of the united 
parishes to he 1000, and the income 500/. 
Tw 0, three. anil oul ( ke reyvimen ha ve } een 
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appointed to confer on the subject, accord- 
ing to the extent of the respective dean- 
eries. 

‘The clergy of Sheffield have sent a peti- 
tion to Parliament to reject some parts of 
the government plan of Irish Church Re- 
form, and also for the immediate and total 
abolition of Negro Slavery. 

The pupils of the Rey. Wm. Leitch, of 
North Shields, having formed the design 
of presenting him with a testimony of the 
esteem and regard in which he is held, a 
subscription was entered into to purchase 
a service of Plate, and to give a public 
dinner, at which it might be presented to 
the Rev. Tutor: a party of upwards of 50 
gentlemen sat down tothe dinner on the 
Oth inst. 

Bible Society. —On Thursday the 9th inst. 
a meeting was convened in the Toll-Booth, 
Roroughbridge, by the friends of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. The Rey. 
W. Gray, A.M., Vicar of Brafferton, was 
called tothe chair. ‘The Report stated, that 
upwards of 500. had been contributed, 
either for bibles or in free contributions, 
by the agency of this branch, since its 
formation. The Knaresborough Auxi- 
liary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society having been dissolved, of which 
Auxiliary the Institution here has been a 
Branch, it was resolved to organize a regu- 
lar Auxiliary, in direct communication 
with the Parent Society. 

Presentation of Piate.—The Rev. J. Jen- 
kins being about to vacate the incumbency 
of Trinity Chureb, Bolton, preparatory to 
his entering upon the incumbency at 
Whitehaven, to which he has been recently 
appointed, his friends determined to present 
him with a piece of plate, as a testimonial 
of theirregard. On Monday, the 15th inst., 
the reverend gentleman, pursuant to invi- 
tation, met a number of the subscribers at 
the BridgeInn, when the plate, which con- 
sisted of two elegantly embossed goblets, 
was presented to him by the chairman, 
John Cross, Esq., in an appropriate 
speech ; and Mr. Jenkins expressed in a 
feeling manner his strong sense of the 
kindess evinced by this unexpected mark 
of respect. 

Tribute of Respect.—An elegant pulpit 
sown has lately been presented to the Rev. 
Angus Barton, Minister of Castleton, by 
the young ladies of the parish, as a token 
of their respect and esteem for him as their 
pastor. 
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On Wednesday, the 22nd inst., a very 
handsome silver salver, value 100 guineas, 
was presented at the Talbot Inn, Bradford, 
to the Rev. L. Hird, in testimony of re- 
spect for his conduct in the magistracy, 
trom which the Rev, gentleman has re- 
cently retired. 

J. W. Field, Esq. of Heaton, and the 
Rey. G. Wright of Bilbam House, near 
Doncaster, have each subscribed 50). to- 
wards the repairs of the parish church of 
Bradford. 

A very handsome subscription has been 
raised in Bromley for enlarging the church. 
For this purpose a faculty was obtained in 
the Ecclesiastical Court of York, on the 
18th of April. 


- 


SCOTLAND, 


The Edinburgh University.—This splen- 
did editice, the building of which has 
occupied nearly the lapse of a generation, 
is now near completion. A great number 
of workmen are at present employed in 
finishing off the internal area. A terrace 
about 6 feet high is formed completely 
round the square,with massive ornamental 
balustrades ; and, leading up to the ter- 
race, Which conducts to the various class 
rooms in the university, are nine broad 
flights of steps, ascending from the level 
of the carriage-way. When finished, the 
interior quadrangle of the college will 
present a fine view of architectural chaste- 
hess, simplicity, and grandeur. 


- —— 


IRELAND. 


Trish Church.—By an account recently 
presented to the House of Commons, and 
printed by its authority, it appears that 
the number of benefices in Ireland of 
above 2,000/. a year value is eleven, one of 
them being of the annual value of 2,800/. ; 
of above 1,000/.and under 2,0001. value the 
number is ninety-one; of 7501. to 1,000/, 
there are ninety-six; of 500l. to 7501. 
there are two hundred and fifty ; of 2501. 
to 500/, there are four hundred and twenty- 
tive livings; and all the remaining livings 
in Ireland, to the number of five hundred 
end eighty-three, are below the annual 
value of 250/., many of them being very 
considerably below that amount. 











NEW BOOKS. 





yuST PUBLISHED. eat of Dr, A. Clorke. Vol, 2. &vo. 9s. 
Woman, theAngel of Life ; a Poem, in 3 Cantos. Readings for Sunday Eveuin s* " 
By R. Montgomery. Post s8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 6s. 6d. cloth. . ee 


Bibliotheca Classica: or a Classical Dictionary The — Library for Young Persons. Edited 
on a plan entirely new. By John Dymock, by Rev, H. Ware.—Vol, IL. Life of the 


LL.D, ane Thomas Dymock, M.A, 8yo, Saviour. 18mo0, 4s. 6d. cloth, 

16s. boards. Evidences of Christianity, By Charles 
Recapitalated Apostacy. By the Rev. G. §, 12mo. 6s. cloth. a iad yadnessa 

Faber. 12mo0. 3s. boards. The Leading Idea of Christianity, By Rev. J. 
Elliott’s Life and Correspondence of Rev. W. Griffith, M.A. I12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Lavers. 8vo, 4s, boards, Wilson’s (Edward) Sermous at. Bath.. ayo. 
Ware on the Christian Character. 18mo. 2s, 10s, 6d, boards, 
Classical Library, Vol. XLI. 4s. 6d. Ayres’s Lectures on the Liturgy. 18mo, ‘3s. 6d. 
Sermons (for Families) on Relative Duties. By cloth. 

the late E. Payson. i8mo. 3s, 6d. cloth. Hierurgia ; or the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
Lives of English Female Worthies. By Mr. John with Notes, &c. By Daniel Rock, DD. 

Sandford. l2mo. Vol. 1. 6s. 6d. cloth. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, boards, 1/. 14s, with plates 
On Spirituality of Mind, By Joseph Fletcher, on India Paper. 

D.D. 32mo. 2s. silk. Church Reform: a Letter to Lord Althorp, on 
The Christian’s Family Library.—Vol. VII. Ecclesiastical Cases. By B. J. Wetherell, 

12mo. 6s, cloth, Esq. 1s. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 


FROM APRIL pines TO MAY 34, 1833. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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Price. | Div. | | Price. | Div. 

Sees Seeowl Cath as B 
Grand Junction Canal .........) 231 | 12 London Dock Co. ..........06 2 59 8 
Trent and Mersey do............ 660 37.10 St. Katherine’s Dock do, ...... ' 69 3 
Leicester and Northampton do.; 82 | West India Dock do............ | 6 | 4 
Rege OO OG ib dincccckccocsdeusedens 16.15 13.6 Chartered Gas do...............+. > i ae 
Warwick and Birmingham do. 285 16 Imperial ditto ...............eceeee 54 | 2.10 
Worcester and Birmingham do. SS 4 Phenix ditto Odcccccccdscoccoccoes 47 2.3 
Warwick and Napton do. ...... 218 12 Imperial Fire do.........seseeeeee| 106 5.5 
Old Birmingham do. ............ 233 12 Royal Exchange Assurance do., 150 5 
London and Birmingham ) 410 oaks EAs Oi: .cicancmecjiintaed 4.10 | 3 

Railroad. £5 puaid....... 5 King’s College, London.,........ 60 


Liverpool : and March, Railroad; 204 8.4 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“H. H.'s” letter on Sunday schools is received, and shall be used when room can be found. 
But it appears to the Editor that “ H. H.” requires of clergy what they cannot perform. 
What is to be done in the many cases w here a A ‘reyman’s duties effectually prevent him from 
heing the Sunday school teacher, and where the funds which can be raised ‘do not admit i 
obtaiming a teacher so carefully instructed as ‘“*H. H.” requires? Such a teacher is inde 
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52 NOTICES TU CORRESPONDENTS—continued. 


~ 


invaluable. But the care and time requisite to train such a person would make it hopeless to 
establish one in many country parishes. 

“O—s” is thanked for his article. But political papers are not admissible into this 
Magazine.——  ‘“ W. G.’s’’ communication is received. The Editor agrees fully as to the 
merit of the four first stanzas, but the two last are so unequal as to make it doubtful whether 
the poem should be used.‘ H. A.’s” kind contributions shall be used as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers, and with many thanks.———‘‘ C. T. C.” shall be used next month, a the 
Editor earnestly begs to hear from such a correspondent again very soon. 

“A Subscriber” must surely see that such information as is found in the private part of his 
letter, however valuable, cannot be used, when the name of the party giving it is not added, — 
not for the sake of publication, but as a guarantee to the Editor, who could never be justified 
to himself or to others in stating facts of this nature on anonymous authority. 

“ Pastor's” communication arrived after all-the matter on Church Reform was arranged. 
His private letter is truly kind, and the Editor hopes to hear from him shortly again. 

Apologies, beyond all measure, are due to “ R. W. B.” for his not being informed long ago 
that his most valuable documents as to schools are quite safe, and shall be used. 

mi answer to “S. P.,”’ Altaragiwm means the gifts and eblations to the clergy made 
at the altar. 

“ Philalethes” is heartily thanked for his letter. If he thinks that the wretched trash put 
forth by Mr. Little is really gaining circulation, it shall be used. 

Mr. Burges’s letter shall be inserted in the next number. 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet called “‘ A few Reasons why I 
vote for a Conservative Member,” by a Dissenter. That portion of this excellent pamphlet 
which relates to the feelings of dissenters towards churchmen is so truly creditable to its 
author, that it ought to be extracted. They confirm the views exprest here as to the opinions 
of the better class of dissenters, and their entire abhorrence of the base and unchristian war- 
fare maintained latterly against the church by some low papers and lower societies. 

Mr. Johnes has written to the Editor a serious complaint against the article relating to him 
in the last number, which he thinks an unfair and unjust attack on his character. Mr. 
Johnes is obviously not aware that he is considered by the friends of the church as the doer not 
the sufferer of wrong, and that their charges against him are not against his private 
character, which may be most excellent, but against his public character as a fair and im- 
pate writer, for treating the church in a manner which they cansider as unfair and unjust, 

or misrepresenting and distorting facts. Mr. Johnes says that the writer of the article shews 

s ignorance of the whole matter and of his book, by stating that the tithes belonging to 
Christ Church accrue from one parish, whereas they accrue from four. Allowing this to be 
so, in what possible way does this alter the case against Mr. Johnes, or diminish the serious- 
ness of the accusation against him? Again, he states that his book mentions the residence 
of the incumbents in certain cases where the Magazine accuses him of not mentioning it. 
But the gravamen of the charge against him was this, that he held up to scorn and obloquy, 
as absentee rectors, persons who ought not to be and could not be residents as spiritual 

rsons, because their place was supplied by law. Admitting then for a moment that the 
azine was incorrect in the minor point, what change does that make as to the major part 
of the charge? On the present occasion there is no room to go further into the matter or 
into the defence of the Magazine. It is only just to Mr. Johnes to state his complaints, 
although it is not easy to see how his case is bettered by it, And, to confess the truth, the 
Editor has not Mr. Johnes’s book at the moment to refer to. He never buys such mischievous 
books, and returned it to the friend who lent it as soon as it was used. If Mr. Johnes wishes 
for a full discussion of the matter, he shal! be sctisfied next month. 

The names of the two works published at Colchester, by a Layman, (mentioned in a note 
in this number, ) are “ Cottage Tales * and “The Sunday Monitor.” 

There isa second and enlarged edition of Professor Pusey’s excellent Tract on Cathedrals 
just published, with a curious and valuable list of eminent Divines who have had Cathedral 
preferment, drawn up by the Rey. B, Harrison, of Christ Church. 

A Mr. Gillon, a Member of Parliament, stated last week that the Dissenters are in number 
two-thirds of the whole population. Now it has been shewn time after time in this Magazine 
that the Dissenters themselves, when pressed close, claim only three-millions-and-a-half 
out of fourteen millions, i.e. one-fourth of the whole,—and that this is fur beyond the 
truth. Why are not such assertions exposed at once ? 

Every one who respects high principle must respect Sir Andrew Agnew, and feel much 

t (although no surprise) at the way in which his bill was treated. It is not so easy to say 
what one ought to wish from the Legislature. If it were a Christian — one would 
wish for a bill which should leave no man an opportunity of saying that the State had not at 
least warned him of his duty, and which should contain positive provisions preventing business 
on Sunday. Whether any Legislature can go or ought to go much further is very doubtful. 
For public laws and the private calls of conscience in religious matters are two widely different 
things. But the difficulty in the present case is increased beyond measure. Looking at the 
way in which religion and every allusion to religion is treated in the House of Commons, who 
could wish to see such an assembly making a strict rule for the observance of the Sabbath ? 
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APPENDIX. 
———a 


MR. CURTIS’ MISREPRESENTATIONS EXPOSED. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir, 


MANY of your readers will be glad to learn some particulars 
not generally known respecting the earliest editions of our Aa- 
thorized Version of the Scriptures, and the changes, if any, that 
have been introduced since the first publication of it. With some 
of your readers, too, the subject will have acquired a greater in- 
terest, from the complaints recently made against the privileged 
printers of our Bibles, and more especially from the grave accu- 
sations of a pamphlet addressed by Mr. Curtis, of Islington, to 
the Bishop of London. 

In my estimation there is nothing more deserving of respect 
and protection, than the honest confidence with which an unlet- 
tered peasant looks upon his English Bible as expressing to him 
the genuine word of God. ‘Take merely the blessings that Bible 
affords to one single individual, the fortitude it imparts to him in 
his moments of temptation, and the calmness it gives to days and 
nights of sickness and sorrow, and there is an amount of virtue 
inspired by it, which has never been equalled by any other in- 
strument of happiness. But consider also the multitude of places 
where such individuals may be found, follow our language into 
every quarter of the globe, and see that its constant companion, 
and in many cases the only instructor that it brings with it, 1s the 
English Bible; and it will be manifest, that no limit can be as- 
signed to the importance of translating the Scriptures faithfully, 
and preserving that translation, as far as may be, pure and un- 
defiled. 

The first edition of the Authorized Version was published in 
the year 1611, in folio, and in large black letter, and was quickly 
followed by other editions of various sizes, some in a type of the 
same deseription, others in a smaller black type, and others again 
in the Roman character, to such an extent, that I have met with 
copies of at least eleven different impressions issued before the 
year 1618. The first edition is the most important, as coming 
more immediately from the hands of the Translators. Even in 
that, however, errors would exist, and could not have been 
avoided, whatever degree of care might be bestowed upon it: 
but as they might be either mechanical or critical, the duty of 
Vor. IT].—March 1833. 20 
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the privileged printers,'as to the proper treatment of them, would 
differ according to the same distinction. If such readings, being 
untrue to the original language, could fairly be considered as 
errors of the press, they must without question be removed ; or 
if, being from their nature unlikely to hint had such an origin, 
they might still be errors of copy, they must also be corrected : 
but how must they be treated, if they could not be owing to 
either of these causes, but were clearly mistakes in point of judg- 
ment or knowledge on the part of the Translators? There is onl 
one case perhaps in which it would become the duty of the priv)- 
leged editor to enter imto questions of criticism, without some 
express authority to support him. If a given mistake of the 
Translators had already been corrected before his time,, if the 
public Ape had concurred, either avowedly or tacitly,,in the 
change, he might reasonably hope that the general acknowledg- 
ment of the truth would relieve him from the obligation ,of re- 
turning mto error. I say nothing of the boldness which first made 
the alteration; I only commend the sound judgment which, after 
it was generally adopted, did not hesitate to retain it. 

Now all this, and more than this, applies to the first edition/of 
our English Bible. There are errors in it of such a deseription 
as not to be. explained by the common inaccuracies of the press, 
but owing probably in some cases to the defectiveness of the copy 
delivered to the printer ; in others, it may be, to the imperfect 
knowledge of the ‘Translators themselves.| Do not suppose:for a 
moment that I would depreciate the labours of those admirable | 
men, or-cast a reproach upon the comparative: unskilfulness : of 

their times: the same causes of mistake are still in operation, and 

Kam confident that there is no book whatever, published-in ‘our 
own days, requiring the same descriptions of science and. atten- 
tion, which does not contain the same variety of mistakes. The 
following are a few among many of the more important errors to 
be found in the edition of 1611; and, to save some trouble, I will 
call the first edition (* the one considered such in Oxford) A, the 
questioned edition B, and the edition of 1617 C. 


Exod. xiv. 10. Twenty-one words printed twice over in A; 
corrected in B. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5. prepared, A and B ; repaired, correctly C. 

Ezra i. 5. see, twice over A and B; corrected C. 

Job xxxix. 0. he, A and B; she, correctly C. 

Psalm Ixix. 32. good, A and B; God, correctly C. 


Jer. xxxvii. 16. Zedekiah, omitted in all three. 


* A is the folio in large black letter, from which the reprint is now taking in Ox- 
ford. Bis the No. I. of Mr. Curtis. C is the edition of 1617. - Of all these, being 
folios in large black letter, I have copies in my own possession. 
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Mal. avi 2. ye, omitted A: and) Bs anserted ©. 
Ezek. xxiv. 7. not, omitted: Atand B }:inserted C. 


From these cases, and others which, might easily be adduced, 
we may shew the value of subsequent, editions, admitting at the 
same time the paramount authority of the first, 

But we might fancy perhaps, that as errors were thus gradually 
removed, there must have appeared at no distant period an edi- 
tion presenting a perfect standard, and therefore precluding any 
further change. In point of fact, however, the editions which 
have corrected former errors, have frequently introduced new er- 
rors of their own. ‘To confine ourselves to early examples : 


Prov. xvii. 19. barres, correctly A; bares, B. 

Prov. xvi. 5. unpunished, correctly A; punished, B. 

Matt. xxvi. 37. Jesus, correctly A; Judas, B. 

Heb. xii. 1. wnto, which appears in A, B, and C, was omit- 
ted, possibly at an earlier period, but certainly in an 


edition of 1629. 


And thus we see that errors might continue, even in modern 
Bibles, partly from a rigid adherence to the first edition, ‘part 
from ‘the unavoidable mistakes of subsequent ‘printers, whiah 
more careful editors mht still feel it to be their duty to remove. 
But letany one look at the condition of our language in the 
reign’ of king James I, and he will find that there were then: no 
established rules of spelling, nor any attempts made to’ preserve 
uniformity. In the first edition of the Bible, for instancej;:we 
have the same word spelt differently in the same sentenceyand 
letters omitted or inserted with so much caprice, that we might 
suppose the variations to have been made for the mere conveni- 
ence of the printer. When we add to this the tendency of words 
to become obsolete, such as bought, to signify a curve or knot ; 
Jet, the derivative of fetch; lift, instead of lifted; and rent, mstead 
of rend ; we might expect that in process of time many’ and great 
would be the changes in words required by the altered: condition 
of general knowledge. ‘The language itself would have so far 
varied, that the original edition could no longer be employed for 
the actual business of the press, and a new copy must be supplied, 
derived from and depending upon the authority of the first, but 
constituting for all mechanical purposes a new standard. 

From these defects existing in the original edition, and from 
the imperfect manner in which the reek yt had recently been 
published, Archbishop Secker recommended that a revision of the 
Authorized Version dnl be made in the University of Oxford ; 
and several learned persons undertook, in conjunction with the 
Delegates of the University Press, to prepare an edition more 
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perfect than any that had preceded it... The result of this under- 
taking was the publication, in the year 1769, of two editions, one 
in 4to and the other in folio, commonly, known as Dr. Blayney’s; 
the latter of which, being the more accurate of the two, has been 
considered since that time as the standard for the English Bible. 

It is clear, from the mstructions given to Dr. Blayney, and 
the account rendered by himself of his labours, that the folio 
edition of 1611 was his standard in reforming the text, and that 
he deviated from it in those cases only where his collations with 
other Bibles (viz. that of Bishop Lloyd of the year 1701, and two 
printed at Cambridge) enabled him to point out errors both in 
the first edition and in many others that followed it. 

The adoption of this plan, so powerfully recommended, and 
undertaken with the utmost rectitude of purpose, I will neither 
defend nor complain of: I hope to be Able to shew hereafter, 
that so far as the Delegates of the Oxford Press have retained 
Dr. Blayney’s edition as their standard, they have been fully jus- 
tified in domg so. I must of course confine my assertion ae 
certain limits of time: but I assert, that for the last twelve years 
the text of the Oxford Bibles, though not totally free from errors, 
affords a more perfect specimen of faithful printing,. than. any 
other book I-am acquainted with of the same extent. | 

And this leads me to consider a pamphlet entitled, “ The ex- 
fasting, Monopoly an inadequate Protection of the Authorized 
“| Version of Scripture,” and consistmg of four letters addressed 
by: Mr. Curtis of Islington to the Bishop of London; a pamphlet . 
which I, recommend for perusal to all persons who can. derive 
pleasure -from seeing feelings and statements placed in painful 
Opposition to each other, positive assertions resting upon precart- 
ous facts, professions of kindness and sincerity in company with 
strong tokens of artifice and malignity, assumptions of knowledge 
m cases Where there was real ignorance, and a smooth surface of 
complaceney and disinterestedness but half concealing a sense of 
bitter disappoimtment. 

I will confine myself however to those portions of the pamphlet 
which concern the Oxford Press, leaving, as I well may, both the 
Cambridge Syndicate and the King’s Printer to defend them- 
selves respectively from the charges brought against them. 

And first as to the conduct of the Delegates in the time of 
Dr. Blayney. 

‘© Shall we find,” asks Mr. Curtis, “ that Dr. Blayney, or any 
‘6 of his learned friends, knew the edition of 1611, to which they 
“‘ evidently refer as King James’ Bible, to be the first or original 
‘edition? The phrase, ‘ the edition of 1611, was evidently 
‘“‘ written on the supposition of there being but one edition of 
“that year. But I personally possess two: (the candid reader 
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<< will excuse a necessary egotism, in statmg matters of fact) : the 
‘‘ copies of the Universities are all of! one edition, I believe: but 
*¢ in the Archbishop's library at Lambeth, and lately in the pos- 
** session of George Offor, Esq. of ‘Tower Hill, was a distinct 
* edition of 1611, answering to my No. 1. Those of the Uni- 
‘¢ Versities, answer to my No. 2; and these editions are both in 
“< the ‘ large black letter.” Page 54. 

And again ; * But the fact of there being éwo editions, at least, 
* of this year (1611)—one in the Lambeth library, and another 
“ at his hand, is surely sufficient to prove that Dr. Blayney and 
“‘ the Oxford Reformers of the text in 1769, were disgracefull 
“‘ ignorant of the materials they might have accumulated for their 
“‘ task : the resolution of the Delegates bears this ignorance of a 
“ vital point (which is the first edition) on the face of it; and 
‘* leaves it doubtful whether throughout the whole business; they 
** had a document of the slightest genuine authority before them! 
‘* ‘That is, they may have mistaken a second and more inaccurate, 
“‘ for the first and genuine edition of the Translators.” Page 56. 

I answer, that thirteen copies of A (the Oxford original) have 
been examined at Oxford; most of which have titles to the Old 
Testament, and all of them to the New. In every instance’ the 
date is 1611. Again, eight copies of B (the Curtis original) have 
also been examined, and four of them have titles to the Old''Tes- 
tament bearing date 1613, the titles of the rest bemg lost.) In 
these cases the titles of the New Testament bear date 1611, but 
they appear to be taken, with some little alteration; from the same 
block with that of the edition A. This evidence then’ proves \A 
to be of the year 1611, and B to be of subsequent date ; ‘andthe 
result is confirmed by many small but decisive tokens, by ‘which 
an intelligent and experienced printer can easily discover that: B 
is the later of the two impressions. The Lambeth copy gives tio 
support to the opinion of Mr. Curtis, as it did not belong to 
that Library before the time of Archbishop Secker, and is found 
on examination to be made up from different eclitions, containing 
many leaves in various parts of the book, ascertained to belong to 
the year 1640. But all this might be totally unknown to Mr. 
Curtis. Could he be as ignorant of the fact that his edition B is 
‘* more inaccurate” than A, when the instances he actually pro- 
duces in the comparison of the two are evidence of it ? 

In reference to the same undertaking, Mr. Curtis says, ** Dr. 
‘¢ Blayney and the Oxford Delegates did not know enough of the 
‘¢ matter to distinguish between typographical and critical altera- 
“ tions,” p.57. It appears to me that the Bibles they employed 
for collation (the Hebrew and Greek originals being constantly 
before them) were wisely and skilfully selected. Their edition of 
1611 would naturally be considered as their standard, ‘and the 
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most elaborate editions of modern date, such as Bishop Lloyd's of 
the year 1701, and the two Cathbridlge Bibles, would be well eal- 

wailed to point out the alterations, whether right or wrong, 
which had subsequently been made in the text. It is difficult 
to conceive that Dr. Blayney, who was an eminent Hebrew scholar, 

should have known nothing of the nature of criticism, and that 
Delegates of the Oxford Press should be totally unacquainted 
with the art of printing. 

But Mr. Curtis says, Dr. Burton is my authority for stating 
“that there do not scem to have been ong formal or written 
‘instructions given to Dr. Blayney,” p. 52: and again, * The 
© Revius Professor of Divinity states, that it” [the lst of Italics 
altered by Dr. Blayney | ‘ never sherwurda was heard of,” p. 52, 
note. It is not safe to trust Mr. Curtis with the explanation of 
Dr. Burton’s meaning. Dr. Burton really says, * As to the list, 
‘¢ T can find no trace of it; if it was given in to the Viee-Chan- 
** cellor, it does not appear to have been preserved.” And again, 
*'The instructions to which Dr. Blayney alludes, were merely a 
* resolution at a meeting of the De legates of the Press, that he 
should compare the edition of 1611, Bishop Lloyd's of 1701-5, 
and the Cambridge editions of 1743 and 1760. Nothing be- 
yond this appears in the minutes of the meetings of the ‘Dele- 
6 ates, Dr. Blayney was aided throughout by a committee of 
<¢ Deleeates,” p. 46. So then Dr. Burton states that he could 
not'find ‘the list, not that it never existed ; that mstructions were 
actually put mto the form of a resolution, and that several mem- 
hers of the Board which mace the resolution, were constantly 
acting with Dr. Blayney as his colleagues ; not, as Mr. : ‘urtis has 
it, that there do not seem to hi ave “been any formal or written 
‘instructions given to Dr. Blayney. 

Not contented however with throwing a suspicion upon the 
standard of 1611, employed by Dr. Blayney, Mr. Curtis says *, 
‘that the @ross state of the entire edition” [of Bishop Lloyd’s 
Bible] * was unknown to Dr. Blayney, and of course to his learned 
‘¢ employers and coadjutors.” And afterwards, * Ought they not 
“to have known a fact on the records of the Convocation of the 
“¢ Established Church ?” p. 54. Now observe the reason he 
assigns for this summary condemnation. ‘ Dr. Blayney so parti- 
© oul; arly notices the errors of the figzres in the marginal refer- 
‘ences of this Bible, that in justice to him one cannot but add, 
“it appears very clearly that the gross state of the entire edition 
‘was unknown to him,” p.53; and again, p. 54, note. Dr. 
Blayney could not be silent respecting the condition of the margi- 
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* Mr. Curtis uses the word gross as if it had been applied by Lewis himself in 
his History of the Bible to Bishop Lloyd's edition. 
n, 40, 


The fact is not so. See Lewis. 
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nal references, because it was his avawed purpose to make consi- 
derable use of them. Would Dr. Blayney need to say any thing 
of the errors of the text, when, from the plan he professed to fol 
low, they could not be thought likely to mislead him ? 

Mr. Curtis complains of the alterations made by Dr. Blayney 
in the paragraph marks, and says, by way of example, “* The 
‘* ‘Translators, placing this mark of a distinct subject, Matt. xxviii. 
“© 19, express their opinion that the important commission of 
‘‘ that verse was given in the mount of Galilee: the modern 
** Bibles placing it at the 18th verse, indicate a different opinion,” 
p. 58, note. [I do not know to what modern Bibles Mr. Curtis is 
referring, but [ have reason to believe that the paragraph marks 
in the Oxford Bibles have not been printed according to the 
method of Dr. Blayney for upwards of fifteen years. 

The next complaint is on the subject of Italics, and this will 
require attentive consideration. I see, from the Postscript of the 
pamphiet, that at the last meeting of the sub-committee of Dis- 
senting Divines, appointed to verify and report upon the colla- 
tions of Mr. Curtis, resolutions were adopted, which give no 
countenance to his other accusations, but express a strong dislike 
of the alterations made in the Version of king James by chang- 
‘ing innumerable words and phrases into Italics.” Now for 
every member of this committee of whom I have any knowledge 
(with the exception of their Secretary) I feel great and unfeigned 
respect. Most of them have made themselves known by their 
talents and attainments; and some of them have supported the 
cause of Christianity by publications surpassed by few others of 
their times. I cannot but feel, therefore, that a conviction ex- 
pressed by such men is entitled to immediate and earnest atten. 
tion, 

I would submit to their candid consideration, that the ebjec- 
tions made by them apply to all cases of Italics, whether inserted 
by subsequent editors, or proceeding from the Translators them- 
selves. According to the resolution, these alterations ‘ convey 
** to the reader the idea, that wherever any words are printed in 
** Ttalics, there is nothing corresponding to them in the original 
** text,” p. 114. If the more recent Italics convey such an idea, 
so also must the Italics of the Translators, supposing them to be 
the only instances of the kind remaining in our Bibles. Must we 
then diseard them also? Or if we leave the original Italics, with- 
out marking other cases still more deserving of the distinction, 
should we not in effect be saying, that the cases of the Translators 
do afford grounds for the suspicions of the reader, but that there 

ire no other words in the Version that are in the same manner 
supplements to the original ? 7% | 
But does not in fact the whole question turn upon this idea of 
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the reader? Who tells the reader that these words printed m 
Italics have nothing corresponding to them in the original text ? 
These Divines themselves do not; for they say, and truly say, 
that these words are “ absolutely necessary in order to give the 
“ full force of the Hebrew and Greek idioms.” In the F amily 
Bible of Mant and D’Oyley in like manner it is stated that “ these 
‘*¢ words have none corresponding to them in the original Hebrew 
‘‘or Greek text, but that the sense is implied.” Dr. Adam 
Clarke says the words printed in Italics are ‘* avowedly not in 
** the original, but were thought necessary by our Translators to 
6 complete the sense, and accommodate the idioms of Hebrew 
“and Greek to that of the English language,” pref. p. xxi. 
Dr. Geddes calls them “ necessary ‘and implied supplements,” (see 
Mr. Curtis, p- 82.) Whence then this mistaken idea of the 

reader? Mr. Curtis says, ** They generally indicate, as commonly 
‘‘ understood, that there are no words ex actly corresponding with 
“ them in the or iwinal; and that where they occur, ?¢ has not the 
precise sense of the Hebrew or Greck that is expressed, but a 
** sense approaching it as nearly as the idiom of our language 
‘*¢ will admit,” p. 59. So then this mistaken idea of the reader is 
to be ausliincd on the behef of Mr. Curtis; and he will do what 
he po to increase and to propagate the mistake. 

* The ‘Translators themselves have left no record of their rea- 
sons for admitting such a distinction into their text; but it is 
clear that in most instances their object, if any, was purely phi- 
lological. The words printed by them in a different character 
ure for the most part absolutely necessary to give the full force of 
the ongiual languages, owing to the difference in idiom between 
them and the English. But the fact is, that the distinction was 
already famnhar to the English reader. It existed in the Bishops’ 
Bible, printed 1 in 1572; it was repeated in the Geneva Bible, 
printed m London in 1578; and the reason assigned in the latter 


* In the evidence given by Mr. Curtis before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the Patents of the King’s Printers, he says, “ Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Pre- 
“ face to the Bible, states that he has corrected many thousand errors in the Italics, 
“whieh made God to speak what he never did speak.” The very words create a 
suspicion that Mr. Curtis was perverting them from their proper meaning. And 
such was really the case. © In these [the Italics] 1 found,” says Dr. Clarke, “ gross 
* corruptions, particularly where they have been changed for Roman charac ters, 
“ whereby words have been attributed to God, which he never spoke.” On an ex- 

amination also of Dr. Clarke's text, I have found in every instance compared by me, 
and particularly in the pass: yes complained of by Mr. Curtis, (Exod. xii. 36, &c.) 
that the Oxford Italics are retained. I have also compared the Oxford 4to of 1824, 
with Dr. C.’s text in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and I find that, in addition to the 
Italics of the former, Dr. C. admitted at least three new cases of them: viz. ix. 17. 
xii, 1. and xii. 25. So that Mr. Curtis did really, and if he had looked at the pas- 
sage, must knowingly have alleged the authority of Dr. A. Clarke, before a Com- 


mittee of the House of Commons, in favour of an opinion directly opposed to his real 
sentiments. 
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case 1s as follows: ** Whereas the nevessitie of the sentence re- 
‘quired any thing to be added (for such is the grace and pro- 
‘ prietie of the Ebrewe and Greeke tongues, that it can not but 
either by circumlocution, or by adding the verbe, or some word 
“be understand of them that are not well practised therein), we 
‘have put it in the text with an other kinde of letter, that it 
‘‘ may easily be discerned from the common letter.” 

If this be so, it might perhaps be thought the best method to 
abandon the distinction entirely; but that is not the result to 
which the argument, as employed by Mr. Curtis, would bring us. 
And before such a result is adopted, it would be well to consider, 
that there may be instances in which the distinction is Important, 
and that we are not competent judges of the whole question, until 
it has been patiently and thoroughly examined. For instance, 
Heb. m. 3. ** This man was counted,” &e. Heb. vii. 24. “« This 
‘¢man, because he continueth ever,” &e. Heb. x. 24 * This 
‘* man, after he had offered one sacrifice,” &c. In these three 
cases, the word man is applied to Christ, the Greek being in 
every imstance a mere pronoun. Dr. A. Clarke has printed all of 
them m Itahes; the Oxford edition of 1824 only two of them; 
and the edition A only one. Which of all these methods would 
the Divines, who complain of our Italics, think it their duty to 
adopt ? On this subject I will only add, that the Italies of our 
modern Bibles had most of them been introduced at different pe- 
riods before the time of Dr. Blayney ; and that it would be as 
easy to find precedents for increasing the number of them, as for 
reducing it. 

In the heads or contents of chapters, Dr. Blayney made consi- 
derable changes, and Mr. Curtis thinks it necessary to enlarge 
upon them, although he acknowledges that they are suppressed. 
They have in fact been discontinued in the Oxford Bibles tor 
many years. 

The changes also made in the column ttles afford him mate. 
rials for fresh indignation. It is possible that some of them were 
made without sufficient reason: but I certainly have never my- 
self considered those titles of greater importance, than as helps for 
discovering a required passage; and I am sure that they could 
not have been preserved constantly as they were left by the Trans- 
lators, unless Al subsequent editions had corresponded exactly in 
page and in column with the first impressions. 

Our next subject shall be the distinction made by the ‘Trans. 
lators in printing the word Lord. Using the same word for the 
two Hebrew names Jehovah and Adonai, they denoted the first 
of them by capitals, Lory, and the second by smaller letters, 
Lord. New distinctions followed, whenever the two names Je- 
hovah and Adonai were in juxtaposition, and under other va 
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neties of circumstance. Now, when the difference to the printer 
is so easily overlooked, it is not unreasonable to expect that errors 
of this descri )tion, in whatever edition they might occur, should 
be sieidlared as errors of ‘the press. They will probably be 
found in every edition of the Bible. The edition of 1611 con- 
tains some extraordinary cases: In Ezek. 1. 3, where Lord occurs 
twice, and is printed after the two methods, the Hebrew name is 
Jehovah in both instances: in Judges xii. 8, and Neh. viii. 10, 
in both of which verses the word occurs twice, and is printed i in 
capitals, the names are different in the Hebrew; and it is evi- 
dent to every reader in Zech. vi. 4, and still more remarkably in 
2 Kings iv. 28, and 2 Chron. xiii. 6, where the word is also 
printed j in capitals, that this peculiar name of the Most High is 
applied in the first instance to an angel, and in the other two to 
men. In the passage of Ezekiel the error was corrected in 1617, 
if not previously ; ‘the other errors also had been noticed and re- 
moved before the time of Dr. Blayney, (see Bishop Lloyd's Bible;) 
and in all these cases the Bibles now printed at the Oxford Press 
have deviated from the edition of 1611, and are in accordance 
with the Hebrew. It is true that errors of this description may 


-be found in Oxford Bibles of recent date; but it is also true, that 


the first edition of King James contained at least twenty-cight * 
instances of the kind, “(although Mr. Curtis can discover ‘only 
eight, see p. 108,) and that all those instances are printed correctly 
in our modern text. If these errors are strictly typographical, 
even Mr. Curtis would unite in the wish, that the Hebrew text, 
and not the edition of King James, should be the standard to be 


followed +. 


Of the additions made by Dr. Blayney m the margin, and still 
retained in the margins of some of our Oxford Bibles, I will merely 
observe, that the increase of pari allel references was tin suggestion 
of Archbishop Secker$, and is rather below than beyond the de- 
mand of sat times; that the new readimgs are for the most 


* The instance (Numb. xiv. 17.) mentioned by Mr. Curtis as still remaining in 
the Oxford Bibles, together with one or two more, is over and above the twenty-eight 
errors corrected by them. 

+ The Oxford edition used in this comparison is the 4to of 1824. But on the 
whole of this question I wish to suggest, that no person is a competent judge who has 
not some critical knowledge of the Hebrew text He ought at least to be acquainted 
with the collations of MSs. by Kennicott and De Rossi. I wouid propose Kenm- 
cott’s collation of the sixty-eighth Psalm, by way of illustration. 

t The number of parallel texts had been increased as early at least as the year 
1677; and at the close of the same century, if we may judge from the editions of 
Canne, Archbishop Tenison, and Bishop Lloyd, the quantity given by the Trans- 
lators was generally considered too small for the wants of the reader. Dr. A. Clarke 
says of the Oxford references, “ I have taken care to reprint all that Dr. Blayney his 
“inserted in his edition,which I scruple not to say are the best collection ever edited.” 
Pref. p. xxiv. 
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part mere translations of Hebrew names, aud have probably been 
acceptable to many curious inquirers; that the notes are, with 
few exceptions, either historical, geographical, or chronological, 
and cannot casily be brought to bear upon religious differences : 
but above all, that ;$ of ‘the Bibles printed at Oxford have no 
notes, readings, or references whatever in the m: rein, and are 
heehee guiltless of the offences imputed to them by Mr. Curtis. 

We will now consider the charges that apply more directly to 
the present Delegates of the Oxford Press. . “ ] procured,” Says 
Mr. Curtis, **a more useful collection of editions for Inv purpose 
** than either of the Universities possessed last year, as I came per 
‘*‘ sonally to know,” p. 55, note. “ All the live other copies of 
‘‘ the Bible of 1611 at Oxford,” p. 42. “1 found that I pos- 
** sessed a greater number of the e: ion editions of the Authorized 
“ Version than either University,” p. 45.‘ The copies of the 
‘* Universities [of the year 1611] are all of one edition, I believe,” 
p. 54. Mr. Curtis list of Bibles 1s as follows : 


2? Black folio o 161] 
1 Roman ‘to ot ae 
1 Black 4to ete .. Pore 
1 Roman &vo Sn ints L615 
} Roman folio ...... .. 1616 
1 Roman 4to 1615 
}———__.. 1615 
1] Black folio 1617 
1 Roman 4to ...... .. 1619 
I small folio, Roman .. 1629 
I] Black 4to |. . i641 
l1 Roman Svo .... 1661 (p. $2.) 


Now oat the time when Mr. Curtis was in Oxford, there were 
in the possession of the U niversity , and accessible to the Delegates. 
the fol owing copies, besides m: ny others of more recent date - 


7 of A, ve black letter, folio 1611 

2 of questioned 1611 or 1615 
1 Roman Rvo 1612 

l Roman 4to Old Test. 1613. New Test. 1612 
1 small black letter.... fol. 1615 

1 Roman .. a fol. 1616 

1 large black letter fol. 1617 

1 Black letter 4to 1628 

1] Roman .. ae cae S00 1000 

1 Roman | .... 8vo 1631 

I large black letter fol. 1634 

l ditto . fol. 1649 


1 Roman Svo 1640 
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Since that time many other copies, the property of public bodies 
or private individuals, have been aealk at the disposal of the 
Delerecés. 

** Down to a very late period,” says Mr. Curtis, ‘ the holy 
‘* Scriptures have been most carelessly printed at the authorized 
‘* presses ;” and shortly afterwards, ‘In the Bibles printed within 
‘“‘ the last ten or twelve years there is a decided improvement in 
“ this respect,” [ with regard to typographical errors, | particularly 
‘+ in those of the Clarendon Press,” p. 3. 

‘* There is no kind of adequate benefit for which the British 
‘* public should pay from forty to fifty thousand pounds per ann. 
‘* to the authorized printers of the Bible,” p. iv, note. *¢ The crown 
‘‘and people of England have largely provided and paid,” Ne. 
p. 79. ‘The reader will remember, whatever may be the amount 
paid by the British public to the three authorized printers, that 
accurate and handsome Bibles cannot be produced without con- 
siderable expense. If he has read the evidence given on this sub- 
ject before a committee of the House of Commons *, he will have 
seen that the actual profit received from the Oxford press is only 
iwelve per cent., including, be it known, the interest of capital 
and the rent of extensive buildings. 

* "The Oxford Delegates have commenced reprinting ‘ the edi- 
** tion of 1611,’ which they possess. ‘The Book of ‘ Genesis,’ the 
<6 only part published, assists me in making the following compa- 
‘* rative extracts.” p. 55. 

Now ina si pilet where the object of the author is to hold up 
certain presses to universal contempt, and more especially in a 
passage where he was publishing a strict collation for the purpose 
of distinguishing between two rival documents, we might expect 
that he would shew his peculiar fitness for such employments. 
And yet the extracts are printed so inaccurately, that were he to 
tssue an edition of the Bible similar to the one now in progress at 
the Oxford press, after the copy of 1611, and with as little cor- 
rectness as the comparative extracts in yp. 55 and 56, there would 
be exactly forty errors to a page. The book will contain 1428 
pages; so that the whole amount of the errors would be 57,120. 

We will now examine some of the mistakes imputed by Mr. 
Curtis to the Oxford Bibles. 

‘¢ One” [clergyman told me] “ that an important part of a text 
he had taken in the Lesson of the day, to his great astomish- 
ment, was not in the Church Bible when he came to read the 
‘ Lesson. It was, 1 John v. 12; and of God were the omitted 
‘ words,” (p. 14.) Now it is singular that these words, although 
required by the Greek, are actually wanting in the editions A, B 


La 


7 


+ 
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* See Report on the Patents of the King’s Printers, No. 1885. 
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and C; but it is still more singular that Mr. Curtis (p. 105.) 
should mention this very passage as one in which the Oxford 
Delegates have violated their duty by inserting the omitted 
words. 

“In the Burial Service alone,” says Mr. Curtis, ‘* two minor 
** interpolations occur,” p. 80. These two cases are in 1 Cor. 
xv. 41. and xv. 48. The reader will see them noticed hereafter, 
and he will there find that the interpolations, as Mr. Curtis calls 
them, are in the original Greek, and had appeared in English 
Bibles as early as 1629. 

‘An Antinomian Oxford Testament of the year 1807.” Note, 
‘* ] must thus characterize a New Testament which, Heb. ix. 14 
‘* reads, ‘ How much more shall the blood of Christ—purge your 
‘conscience from good works,’ instead of, dead works,” p. 17. 
Mr. Curtis was informed last June that a copy of this edition had 
been sought for in vain; that another edition of the same year, 
two of the year following, and all editions that could be found of 
eleven years nearest to the time in question, had been examined, 
and the passage was printed correctly in them all. 

At the close of his pamphlet Mr, Curtis publishes two lists of 
errors, which I must consider separately. The first consists of 
‘¢ typographical errors, in and since Dr. Blayney’s edition,” and enu- 
merates fifty-six mistakes, some of importance, and others totally 
unimportant, in different Oxford editions published from the year 
1769 to the year 1823, inclusive. They are collected from cleven 
different editions; so that the result of this examination is, that 
the Oxford Bibles in question contain on an average five errors of 
the press. I have compared the list with the 4to edition of 
1824, and in that edition, and probably in all that have succeeded 
it, not one of these mistakes is to be found. 

The other list consisting, as Mr. Curtis says, of ‘ intentional 
‘departures from the Authorized Version,” must be considered a 
little more in detail. On the many cases of Italics noticed among 
them, I shall merely observe, that in practice, as before in prin- 
ciple, Mr. Curtis has perverted this distinction of the Translators 
and subsequent Editors to a purpose totally unknown to them. 
They intended Italics to denote a difference of idiom: he applies 
them as if in some cases their object was to point out a mere 
approximation to the meaning, and in others as if the sentence 
required such a supplemental word, but there was nothing in the 
language of the original to justify the use of it. 


Gen. xxxix. 1. “ Bought him of the hands, for hand, of the Ish- 
‘ imaelites.” This change would certainly seem to be un- 
necessary, and 1s opposed both to the earliest editions 
and to the Hebrew. The error, if it be worth while to 
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consider it as such, may be found in Bibles as early as 
1629. 

Gen. xxxix. 16. “ Until és lord, for untal her lord, came roe 
** Vulg. ostendit marito revertentidomum. Right in 1750 
The Hebrew is his, and the change had been made in 1 701. 

Exod. xv. 25. ** Made for them a statute; For them inserted.” 
This change also is according to the Hebrew, and had 
been made in the year 1701. 

Exod. xxvi. 24. marg. ‘ twined, for twinned.” It 1s singular 
that in the only other case where this word occurs, viz. 
Exod. xxxvi. 29, Mr. Curtis’ favourite edition B and the 
edition C have the word with a single . 

Lev.u. 4. ““Unleavened cakes, for an unleavened cake.” The Hebrew 
is plural, and so Bishop Lloyd printed the word in 1701. 

Deut. xxvi. 1. “ The Loxp thy God. T'hy God inserted.” This 
was probably an error of copy on the part of the Trans- 
lators; for this expression 1s in the Hebrew, and the words 
appear in English Bibles as early as 1629. 

1 Sam. v. 4. marg. “ The fishy for the filthy part of Dagon.” 
To shew that fishy is not the right reading Mr. Curtis re- 
fers us to Parkhurst. Now Parkhurst’ s words are these: 


“ From 1 Sam. v. 4, it is probable that the lower part of 


** this idol resembled a fish ; and it appears plain from the 
6 prohibitions, Exod. xx. 4. Deut. iv. 18, that the idolaters 
‘in those parts had anciently some fishy idols.” Could 
Mr. Curtis suppose that his references would be taken on 
trust? ‘The real error is in filthy in editions A and B, 
and it was corrected as early as in 1617, 

1 Kings xii. 11. ** His sons came, for his son came and told him.” 
The alteration, whether right or wrong, was made as early 
as 1617. 

2 Chron. ui. 10. * In the most holy hewse, for most holy place.” 
Ty i. change was made in confor mity with the Hebrew as 

early as in 1629. 

2 Chron. xxx. 5. * Repaired Millo, for prepared.” 'The error 
is in prepared, and it was corrected m 1617. 

Job xxxix. 50. ** Where the slam are, there is she, for he, i.e. the 
‘male bird.” Mr. Curtis is here defending a palpable 
misprint. It was correctly printed she in 1617. 

Isaiah Ivil. 8S. ** Made thee a covenant. Thee inserted. Lowth 
* omits it.” [T answer, Bishop Lloyd in 1701 inserts it, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. 

Dan. 1. 12. * Give ws pulse. Us inserted.” The Hebrew requires 
it, and the word was in English Bibles as early as 1629. 

Dan. in. 18. * Nor worship the for thy golden image.” The same 
auswer as the last. 
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Hos. ix. 3. marg. “ Not into Egypt. Fiatly contradicting text.” 
Reader, the whole note ts as follows, ** Not into Egypt it- 
** self, but into another bondage as bad as that.” Is this 
a flat contradiction of the text? Is the writer, who quotes 
it as such, and mutilates it for his own purpose, deserving 
of your confidence # : 

Matth. iv. 20. ** Left ¢hetr nets. The article ra used for the pos- 
** sessive pronoun.” In other words Mr. Curtis complains 
that their is printed in Italics, because ra, he says, is used 
for the possessive pronoun. 1 

John vi. 16. “ Jesus answered them, and said. And said inserted.” 
The Greek requires it, and so it was printed in 1701. 

1 Cor. iv. 9 * As it were appointed, for approved to death.” 
And vet in 1617 it was appointed. 

1 Cor. xv. 41. ** And another glory of the moon. And and glory 
‘* inserted.” The change had been made in 1629, and is 
justified by the structure of the sentence and the words of 
the original. 

| Cor. xv. 48. * Such are they a/so that are earthy. dso inserted.” 
The Greek requires it, and the insertion was made as early 
as in 1629. ? 

2 Cor. x1. 32. * Kept the city of the Damascenes.. Of the Damas- 
“ cenes inserted.” The words are in the Greek, and are to 
be found in English Bibles in 1629. 

Ephes. vi. 24. “ Amen inserted. The better MSS. omitting it.” 
Does Mr. Curtis talk of MSS.? The word is wanting in 
A, but appears in 1617. 

1 Tim. 1. 4. * Rather than godly edifying. Godly inserted.” 'The 
word appears in Bishop Lloyd’s Bible of 1701, and the 
word Ocod ought not to have been left untranslated. 

L John ii. 16. “ Love of God, because he laid down his life. 
‘To discard a reading, which implies that Christ was 


“God.” Mr. Curtis here complains that the words of 


God are now printed in Italics, although he knows, or 
ought to know, that they do not appear in the Greek *. 
And afterwards. 

1 John v. 12. * Son of God, (second time Son occurs). Of God 
‘ inserted.” This insertion was made, according to the 
Greek, at least as early as in 1629. 


In another part of his pamphlet (p. 85) Mr. Curtis says, “ T 
“ would not, as the pretensions of the King’s Printers and Uni- 
 versities, I conceive, now do, speak crookEDLY ror Gop.” Who 
then is it, that in the first of these two passages complains of the 


* In these cases I refer to the Greek text of Rob. Steph., Paris, 1550, as well as to 
the more eritical editions of modern times, 
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Italic reading, although he knows that the idea is not contained 
expressly in the Greek, and in the latter passage wishes to sup- 
press the important addition, although he knows that the genuine 
word of God demands the insertion of it ? 

A few words more, and I will conclude. Mr. Curtis says on 
the first leaf of his pamphlet, ‘ Counting the words only which 
‘‘ are altered in the modern Bibles, and a few of the paragraph 
‘‘ marks, which are important ; that is, not at all including the 
‘“< general alterations of the orthography or minute punctuation, 
** there appear intentional departures from King James’ Bible, 





‘In the book of Genesis, containing 50 chap......... 807 
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** Or, in about one fourth of the Bible, upwards of two thousand 
‘nine hundred such departures, suggesting the presumption, 
*‘ that there are upwards of eleven thousand in the entire Ver- 
* sion.” In this calculation, Mr. Curtis has studiously omitted 
to inform us from how many different editions, and where and 
when printed, these variations have been collected. Now I have 
examined, with the help of a minute collation, the text of the Book 
of Genesis and St. Matthew's Gospel, and I affirm that, if we 
exclude changes as to Italics and the printing of the word 
Lord or God, and such differences as between foward and to- 
wards, ye and you, among and amongst, born and borne, flee and 


fly, to and unto, including, in short, those departures only which 


convey an actual difference of meaning, there are not in the copy 
which I have used (the Oxford 4to of 1824) more than nine de- 
partures, intentional or otherwise, correct or incorrect, from the 
text of King James’ Bible A in the Book of Genesis, nor more 
than eleven in the Gospel of St. Matthew. I affirm also, that in 
most of these cases the departure is justified by the words of the 
original languages, and by the length of time during which each 
corrected reading has had possession in our English Bibles. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


EDWARD CARDWELL. 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
Feb. 18, 1833. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
a - 


Amon the witnesses examined by the Committee on the Pa- 
tents of the King’s Printers, is 

GrorcE Orror, Esq. 

1404, * You are now a magistrate ?>—Yes. 

1405. ** Were you brought up a bookseller ?>—Yes. 

1434, * Have you direc ted your attention to the editions [of the 
Bible] printed by either of the Universities 2—I believe 
the editions which were usually printed at Oxford have 
been the most incorrect of all. In one case, a school- 
fellow of mine corrected a copy of a nonpareil Bible, 
and he found upwards of 12,000 errors in it, which he 
sent to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, who in re- 
turn sent him a handsome letter and 102. for tiie trouble. 

1435. ** Who was the gentleman ?—Mr. William Randall. It 
was about fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

1436, ** Did you see the Bible ?—1 did, ‘with all the errors 
marked, Ke. 

1437. ‘© Had it marginal references >—No. 

1438, “ From whi at edition did he take his standard ?—From 
Blay ney *s 4to edition.” 

After fifteen or sixteen years, and with many things to create 
confusion during the interval, some few inaccuracies might be ex- 
pected and excused. But mark the extraordinary contrast be- 
tween Mr. Offor’s evidence and the following statement. I have 
the best reason for knowing that about twenty years ago a Mr, 
James Randall (not W illiam) who was not a schoolfellow of Mr. 
Offor, but only the brother of one, did shew to Mr. Offor a col- 
latow of an Oxford Bible ; that this collation was not made by 
himself; that the Bible containing it did possess marginal refer- 
ences; that it was not the 4to of Dr. Blayney, but of the year 
1802; and, above all, that the errors, so far from being upwards 
of 12,000, did not amount to 1000.—Of this, a little more here- 
after. 


1443. § 





During the time of the Commonw ealth, when there 
were no King’s Printers, Bibles were printed very nicely 
indeed. There is Field’s Bible, and there is one printed 
by Giles Calvert, a Quaker. 

1444. «Do you consider that during the time when there was 
no monopoly, more care was paid to the printing of 
Bibles than there is now given to them ?—I am confi- 


dent of it.” 
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Raper, You have had one extraordinary contrast ; now pre- 
pare yourself for another. (Dr. Cotton says in his * List of 
“ Bibles,” p. 53, note, “* The Bibles printed during the time of 
** the Commonwealth have been generally reputed to be full of 
** errors.’’ The writer of a tract, entitled, * The London Printer 
* his Lamentation, &c. 1660,” speaking of Hills and F ield, says, 
‘ Have they not obtained, and now keep in their actual posses- 
«sion the MS. copy of the last translation of the Holy Bible in 
* English, attested with the hands of the venerable and learned 
‘Translators in king James’s time, ever since the 6th of March, 
1655, and thereupon bw rk is printed and published ever since 
for the most part, in several editions of Bibles (consisting of 
great numbers) such egregious blasphemies and damnable er- 
ratas, as have corrupted the pure fountain, and rendered God's 
* holy word contempuble to multitudes at home, and a ludibrivm 
“to all the adversaries of our religion *.” To this I will only 
add, that I have now before me a small Bible * Printed by John 
‘¢ Field, printer to the Parliament, 1653,” and I find in a single 
chapter, Romans vi. the three following mistakes: ver. 5. ** in the 
* likeness of lis death,” ** likeness” in Italies; ver. 12. “in the lust 
‘* thereof,” lust for dusts ; ver. 13. ** instruments of righteousness 
‘unto sin,” righteousness for unrighteousness. Ido not believe 
that three such errors as are here found ina single chapter, can 
be discovered in the whole of the text of the Oxford 4to Bible 
of 1824. 

And now a few words concerning the collation mentioned 
above. Mr. Curtis says in his pamphlet, (p. 7, note,) * I could 
‘Snot then have conjectured that some gross errors had been 
** pointed out to one of the Universities twenty years before; the 
se fist of them acknowledged to be received—a modicum of re- 
ward assigned the poor but intelligent printer’s reader who 
furnished them; and his character acknowledged as that of a 
person well qualified for the task of revising an edition of the 
Bible—the passages moreover all said to ‘be < nght in the 
Standard edition, (that standard being Dr. Blayney’s.)—Y et 
that some of the grossest of these errors should be found in 
Dr. Blayney’s Bible and Apocrypha, and others of them remain 
unaltered to the present day. Unaltered ones are, &c.—Of 
these facts 1 have vouchers before me, and trace the informa- 
tion in question to the Vice-Chancellor of the University. I 
ought to add, that the poor man, when remonstrating on the 
subject of being ill rewarded, was told that his list was of ‘no 
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* See Harl. Mise. vol. iii. p. 293. Park’s edit. Dr. Cotton, in referring to this 
Tract, has supposed that Bill and Barker were the printers spoken of. On examin- 
ing the whole passage, I see that it is otherwise. 
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OXFORD BIBLES. $47 


4 practic: ul utility. * Tt contamed 731 errors between the begin- 
ning of Genesis and the end of Jeremiah, all occurring, in a 
quarto Bible at that time on sale, and from which as a standard 
‘* he was employed, he states, to correct the popular Bible of the 
“late Rev. Mr. Hewlett. Was this quarto Bible ever called in? 
* No. I recently bought it in Holborn. The list would then 
‘¢ have been of * practical utility... Were the errors ever ¢: efully 
‘‘examined? No. The preceding instances could not then have 
‘remained. Yet the Vice-Chancellor vouches they were ‘all 
“right... Some of these errors of ‘no practical utility’ to point 
* out, were as follow.” Then follows a list of forty- three 
errors. 

In answer to this long and manifold accusation IT state the fol- 
lowing facts. I have now before me the collation im question, 
extending from Genesis to Hosea xiv. 5. inclusive, and forming, 
as I have reason to know, the whole of the document received by 
the Delegates. . so, some of the errors quoted by Mr. C urtis, 
as corrected m 1 (sue th as Eeelus. xi. 25; Zech. ix. m: re. 
Zech. xi. 17; W fies 1. 5, &e.) could not possibly have been 
noticed by it. The Bible in which the collation 1s m: ade 1s of the 
year 1802, and, as I find from the Minutes of the Delegates, was 
received by them in the year 1810. IT have now before me an 
Oxford Bible of 1808, and on examining the forty-three passages 
noticed above, I find that, with the exception of only five, they 
are all of them printed correctly. The errors therefore ‘tniale 
known by the seit had with few exceptions been discovered 
and removed two years at least before he offered his mnformation. 
But his labour had been great, his intention was praiseworthy, 
and the Delegates repaid him for the copy transmitted to them 
by a present of twenty guineas. Was either the answer then of 
the Vice-Chancellor deficient in truth, or the conduct of the Dele- 
gates in generosity ? 
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Lately published, price 2s. 6d. 
Printed for J. H. Parker, Oxford, and E. Garvner, 


7 Paternoster Row, London, 


THE 


BOOK OF GENESIS, 


AN 


EXACT REPRINT 


PAGE FOR PAGE 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 


PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR MDCXI. 


COMPLAINTS having been made that the English Bibles printed 
at the Universities, besides necessary alterations in the spelling, differ 
greatly from the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, the Delegates of 
the Oxford Press have caused collations to be made preparatory to a 
careful consideration of the subject. They have also commenced an exact 
reprint in Roman letter of the Authorized Version printed in the year 
1611 in * large black letter, folio, to which will probably be added the 
various readings of some other editions printed in the same year, or 
soon after. When this Reprint shall have been completed, the public 
will be enabled to compare it with the Oxford Bibles of the last ten 
years, and with such as issue in future from the University Press. 
But, as many months may elapse before the whole work can be 


correctly executed, the Book of Genesis is now published, as a 
specimen. 


* Copies of this edition may be seen in the British Museum, at Sion College, in 


the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and in the University Library at Cambridge. 
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